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EDITOR’S FOREWORD 


This issue of Sociatry, “Psychodrama and Sociodrama in American Educa- 
tion,” was enormously gratifying to compile. First, because it reflects the 
towering influence of one of America’s great educators, Dr. J. L. Moreno; and 
second, because it brings together for the first time some of the really first-rate 
experiments in the application of psychodramatic concepts (to both in-school 
and out-of-school situations) which appear to be going forward enthusiastically 
in many parts of the country today. 

The volume is meant for teachers at all grade levels who are concerned with 
ways to resolve “problems of human inter-relations” so that real learning may 
occur. 

I 

In the May, 1947 issue of Sociatry, | I commented that, “the nature of 
a truly democratic learning process has never been adequately described; nor has 
the nature of the teaching process been operationally presented to a sufficient 
number of teachers to help (stimulate any widespread movement) towards the 
democratic classroom.” Feeling that psychodramatic research had reached a 
point where it could contribute substantially to such an operational description, 
I further suggested that, “in view of the present confusion which exists in edu- 
cational theory and practice, one wishes that the Moreno’s would turn their 
attention to an elaboration of the theory of emotional learning presented in “The 
Spontaneity Theory of Child Development” and make available to the teacher 
a clearer picture of this dynamic process.” 

At the same time, my own picture of “the present confusion” was presented 
in this fashion: “ “Two-way relation’ and ‘two-way communication,’ that is, 
communication with others, rather than communication at them or to them, 
may be taken as one index of group health. Current research increasingly ques- 
tions whether the product of ‘one-way’ relation and communication experiences 
may rightly be called education at all. The limitations put upon teaching by 
mass education as it is administered today have tended to traditionalize huge 
classes, the lack of pupil-teacher contact, the tendency of to talk at students 
from platforms and over public address systems.”? ‘ 

Against this background it was also my intention to challenge educators to 
look into the psychodramatic and related studies which are slowly altering the 
older educational practices: “Fortunately a growing body of research is testing 


| Haas, Robert Bartlett, “A Role Study from T Motivations: Students Evaluate Their 
fide 20 ee in Sociometry, May, 1947, p. 208. 
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FOREWORD 


practical possibilities for the utilization of (scientifically determined) inter- 
personal currents in enriching and intensifying learning (even) in large group 
education. We may well be on the threshold of an era in which the under- 
standing of these subtler communications-and-human-relations-techniques will 
revolutionize the character of the educational experiences we offer our youth.”3 


The relevance of psychodramatic thinking to this educational revolution 
was suggested in this way: “Does not the psychodramatic role-process (co-being, 
co-action, co-experience) more nearly describe the ‘two-headedness’ of learning 
... than do the concepts of ‘imitation, projection, and transference’ ?”4 Is the 
teacher in his role-playing and guiding capacities not more clearly understood 
as one understands the meaning of Moreno’s “‘auxiliary-ego” techniques? Does 
the “warming-up” process have implications for education more meaningful 
than the older concept of motivation? I have a notion that there is something 
to be learned about learning . . . . if educators were to do some pioneering stud- 
ies of the teaching-communicating-learning process from the point of view of 
psychodramatic phenomena.”> 

My justification for all this self-quotation is the volume which follows. The 
Moreno’s have elaborated their theory of spontaneity learning; the results appear 
in Section I. Other educators have taken up the challenge to describe the dem- 
ocratic educational process operationally (See Rath’s What is Teaching?) and 
to explore the applications of psychodramatic and other human-relations and 
communications techniques to the teaching field. Their studies, made in a sur- 
prising variety of educational settings, form the balance of this volume. 

II 


Moreno, the teacher-therapist, has been a deep student of educational phil- 
osophy and psychology. He has been, both directly as well as indirectly through 
his students, an equally profound contributor to educational theory and prac- 
tice and the pioneer of systematic training in human relations. The following 
section attempts an overview of Moreno’s educational writings (1914-1949) in 
his own words: 


1. “Act” learning vs. “content” learning 


The young child learns through a spontaneous reaching out for the thing 
it needs. Its learnings are strictly related to acts, its acts founded on needs. 
There is, say, hunger (a need for food), there is action to get that food, there 
are learnings about food. 


3 Ibid, p. 201. 
Vol. I, pp. 62-63. 
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4 See 
5 Haas, op. cit. p. 5 
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Thus, until a certain age all the child’s learnings are spontaneously acquired. 
Soon however, the adult begins to intrude in the child’s world with “contents” 
unrelated to its needs.® 

2. The Authoritarian Extreme 

In the formal school the process of learning and the technique of teaching 
have no relation to the things and people with whom the children actually live 
in their groups outside of the school. And also the assumption about the mo- 
tives of the children in undergoing the trial of learning about a dozen subjects 
is utterly fantastic. Their studies are only in a very indirect way related to 
life-roles they will probably embody when they grow up. During the important 
years of childhood and adolescence the (student) moves in two worlds, which 
are so far apart and so different in structure that they never click. Many emo- 
tional disturbances in the growing personality are an immediate result of the 
perplexities and incongruities of our educational system.” 

3. The Laissez Faire Extreme 

As our studies have proved, utter reliance on Nature’s wise guidance with- 
out the invention of a special technique of the moment to keep spontaneity per- 
manent is without value. This mistake of Rousseau’s has also misled his follow- 
ers, Froebel, Montessori, and others, who, influenced by Rousseau’s doctrines, 
defend the child’s particular rights, and thought to foster and preach spon- 
taneity. But their idea of spontaneous play was limited to its intuitive, mysti- 
cal form just as it is still limited in the minds of the progressive educators of 
our day.® 

4. Learning By Doing vs. Learning By Spontaneity 

The profound analyst of the educational process, John Dewey, once wrote: 
“Since learning is something that the pupil has to do himself and for himself, 
the initiative lies with the learner. The teacher is a guide and director; he 
steers the boat, but the energy that propels it must come from those who are 
learning.” ‘This is how far the philosopher can go in describing the situation of 
the learner. It was left to action and spontaneity research to elucidate the 
problem further.? 

In the course of doing the involvement of the pupil in the act is so inten- 
sive that many experiences and expressions, physical and mental, remain un- 
noticed by the subject .. . . If these activities are full of misdoings he would 
not be able to correct them as he does not recall the incidents themselves, only in 
a fragmentary fashion. The learning by doing is therefore seriously handicapped 
by the considerable degree of relative amnesia accompanying the doings.!® 

5. Democratic Learning: Guided Spontaneity 

Here the spontaneity method comes to the rescue: It offers a school of 
training which can be practical in the classroom or within the family itself 
. . . . nursery and kindergarten teachers are just beginning to appreciate the 
significance of sociometric and psychodramatic concepts, like role exercise, the 
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auxiliary ego, sociometric status of a child in a nursery, assignment techniques, 
guided spontaneity, and spontaneity training.'! 

In the Spontaneity Techniques we have both a descriptive psychology and 
a process of learning through creativity: We have specific methods for obtain- 
ing release of the creative energies and increasing their controls.'? 


6. The Process of Emotional Learning (Psychodramatic Interaction) 

The mother, in giving food, warms up toward the infant to acts of a cer- 
tain inner consistency. The infant, on the other hand, in receiving food, warms 
up to a chain of acts which, also, develop some degree of inner consistency. The 
result of the interaction is that a certain reciprocal role expectancy is gradually 
established in partners of the role process. 

The image-building and co-action process in the role taking of the eater 
gives us a key for understanding the underlying causes in the process of emo- 
tional learning . . . a more plausible explanation of the earliest forms of learn- 
ing. 

7. Intelligence Tests vs. Reality Tests 

The intelligence tests have been made after the standard of formal inter- 
view. But to answer set questions and to meet reality are two different things. 
We need, in addition to what we have, a method of testing which is patterned 
after a life situation. This is what the Spontaneity Test attempts.'4 

8. Education on the Reality Level 

The methods of interview, indeed all verbal semantics, are only rarely fully 
effective in the adjustment of the problems of the child and adolescent. The re- 
lief coming from the interview has to be replaced by the Catharsis of action, 
(students) working out their problems as their own actors on the stage, or by 
spectator catharsis with a staff of auxiliary egos mirroring the problems which 
pupils have by means of psychodramatic presentation. Analysis and discussion 
precedes and follows every psychodramatic session. The life-situation in which 
the results of the treatment are put to a test is nothing but a step in a series of 
situations—a revolving psychodramatic process.'5 

Education through action and for action has been neglected.'® 

Every public school, high school, and college should have a psychodrama 
stage as a guidance laboratory for (student’s) everyday problems. Many prob- 
lems which cannot be adjusted in the classroom itself can be presented and 
solved before the psychodramatic forum especially designed . . . for such tasks.!7 

Psychodramatic work has to be graded in accord with the maturity level of 
the participants. Standardized life situations and imaginary situations which 
are fitting for a pupil of second grade public school may be out of order for 
pupils in the third year of college.'§ 

9. Catharsis of Integration and the Aim of Learning 
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The unification of all types of learning by the principal of spontaneity is 
the dream of many educators. It will gradually take place in proportion to the 
invention and practice of methods which demonstrate its usefulness. We are 
more and more becoming aware that in operation the educator cannot be neatly 
separated from the parent, the counselor, the therapist, the friend, and partner. 
In turn, the pupil cannot be neatly separated from the son, the learner, the 
counselee, or the patient. The dynamic interrelatedness of all types of learning 
brings to the fore the concept which was relegated up to now to a specialty, to 
psychotherapy only, that of mental catharsis . . . It is not a catharsis of abreac- 
tion, but a catharsis of integration.'? 

10. Education and the Future of Man’s World 

Therefore, it is imperative that the spontaneity of the masses of people is 
systematically developed by means of special procedures . . . . The spontaneity 
of mankind in such a future world order will increase in direct proportion to 
the number of its individuals and the number of interactions between them. It 
will be so enormous that the power of man, the exercise of his collective will, 
will surpass everything we have ever dreamed.?° 


Il 


Out of this educational thinking of Moreno, most of the exploratory stud- 
ies which complete the present volume have grown. They touch nearly every 
significant aspect of school life: its philosophy (1, 2, 6, 10, 21, 25) its stereo- 
types (4, 5) its subject area applications (3, 7, 14, 15, 16, 17) its guidance 
functions (7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 20, 22, 23, 24) its community relations pro- 
gramming (6, 7, 11, 16, 18, 19, 21) and, finally, its psychodramatic resources 
and skills (11, 13, 14, 26, 27, Sections VII and VIII). 


The important thing about this volume is that it doesn’t tell all. In ano- 
ther decade, psychodramatic applications to school situations will be so much 
more extensive and detailed that “Psychodrama and Sociodrama in American 
Education” will seem very fragmentary indeed. But for those of us out of whose 
“action research” this book was compiled, this symposium is not only a timely 
milestone, but a concrete stimulus for further application and research; for “the 
psychodramatist,” as Moreno has written, “pushes forward towards the act.” 
Apres vous-le poete! 


Rosert BarTLeTT Haas 
University of California 
At Los Angeles, 1949 


19 Moreno, “The mtaneity Th f Learning,” p. 
20. ‘Wind. e198 Spo ity eory o rning,” p. 195 of this issue. 
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SECTION I 
EDUCATION AS PROCESS 


DEFINING THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 


1. THE SPONTANEITY THEORY OF LEARNING 
J. L. Moreno 
REVISION OF THE EXPERIMENTAL METHOD IN ScIENCE 
AND THE PHILosopHy oF EpucaTION 

Einstein postulated that knowledge of the physical universe is relative to 
the observer. By making the observer a part of the experiment he created a 
revolution in physics. The revision of the experimental method inaugurated 
by sociometry for the social sciences* has gone one step further. It postulated 
that knowledge of the social universe is relative to its constituent actors and to 
the relations between them. It has not only been one of re-introducing the 
observer but of changing the status, that of the social investigator to that of a 
partner and member of the group and particularly in changing the status of 
all observed ones into that of social investigators. This double reversal of roles 
will gradually result in a restructuring of the methods of social experimentation. 

For the field of education this revision has had two consequences. One, 
operations had to be invented in which this revision is considered so that real and 
dynamic learning can take place, for instance the psychodrama and sociodrama. 
Second, the teacher becomes a partner and a member of the group instead of an 
authoritative, unrelated outsider. He is now a teacher and a learner, outside 
and inside the group. His educational influence becomes controllable similar to 
the controlled social investigator in experimental sociometry and the controlled 
psychotherapist and counselor in psychodramatic situations. 

THE OPERATION 

Spontaneous operation refers to the actions taken by the learner in the 
moment of learning. If the moment is not completely encountered and lived 
some residua of the spontaneity in action may result and block the learner’s 
progress. These residua may be caused by numerous stimuli, for instance some 
stresses in the course of doing, and remain undigested in the learner. It is from 
the residua of spontaneous action that what is often called frustration of the 
learner results. The learner can deal with his residua in three ways: first, he 


*See J. L. Moreno, “Experimental Sociometry and the Experimental Method in Science,” 
Current Trends in Social Psychology, Pittsburgh University Press, 1948, pp. 119-163; also 
A Frame of Reference for Testing the Social Investigator,” Sociometry, Volume 3, 1940, 
BP. 317; Leonard S. Cottrell and Ruth Gallagher, “Developments in Social Psychology,” 
ciometry, Volume 4, No. 3, pp. 322-323. See also, “Sociometry et Marxism,” by J. L. 
Moreno, Cahiers Internationaux de a Paris, Spring, 1949. 
3/191 
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can let the residua passively mount up until they make his immediate living 
unsteady and unbearable, i.e., he becomes mentally ill; second, he can use them 
as cliche materials for the building of mental stereotypes and cultural con- 
serves. These two ways have been practiced almost to the exclusion of any 
other way; lastly he can stick to spontaneity, try to resolve the residua by de- 
conserving and go on actively and systematically by training it. This is the 
type of operation to which the spontaneity theory of learning has been dedi- 
cated. 

Experiments of spontaneity testing and training adequately set up are 
still missing. Our hypotheses in this area are largely based on clinical observa- 
tions. But enough has been done to set other investigators to studying the 
problem. 

THe Form 

The acts taken by the learner are influenced not only by the moment in 
situ but by events which have taken place in the past or by goals which are 
set for the future. According to emphasis several theories of learning have 
developed: associational learning (of the behavioristic or the gestalt type), goal 
learning, and in our own time spontaneity learning. An illustration as to what 
goal determination does to the learner is “‘goose step” learning, the model taken 
from some German military schools. The learner rehearses, he is meticulously 
drilled as to how to behave in special situations because it is assumed that he 
will be more accurate in handling a specific situation the better he has rehearsed 
it; he is made to learn like an actor memorizing his role. The result may be a 
great precision in solving that task but a minimum of spontaneity for anything 
else which might occur unexpectedly.* If a new situation takes place for which 
the student-soldier has no spontaneity experience to fall upon, he’ll be blinded 
and blocked by the very cliches he has learned to master. He might have been 
prepared for all potential situations instead of for a few specific ones but this 
would amount to changing the philosophy and technique of learning. We would 
have to train the spontaneity of the soldier instead of his precise execution of this 
or that situation. It has been said especially of the Australian but also of Amer- 
ican soldiers that they have shown to be, during the 1ast war, less exact and 
prompt than the German soldier, but more individualistic and more spontaneous. 
This can easily become a drawback and may lead to disorganized behavior if not 
considered in a larger frame of reference. The objective of learning may, for 
instance, not be the precision in a specific number of tasks, but the spontaneity 


*See Zerka Toeman, “Role Analysis and Audience Structure,” Sociometry, Volume 7, Num- 
ber 2, May, 1944. 
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of the total organism of the soldier and the spontaneous coordination of inter- 
action between all the members of a platoon. The objective should then be to 
make the organism of the soldier able to act adequately and quickly on the spur 
of the moment; to preserve and increase his plasticity becomes more important 
than to train his precision within a narrow range. It may very well be that the 
greater spontaneity and resourcefulness of the American and Australian soldier 
was a contributary factor towards winning the war, wresting victory from the 
Germans against bad odds, as the Germans had in the beginning the superiority of 
weapons and vastly better disciplined armies. 

The transfer effect from the learning of one thing to the learning of another 
should be the more difficult the less developed the plasticity between the dif- 
ferent loci of learning is. The task of the spontaneity learner is therefore to 
prepare himself for easy transfer and at the same time learn how to integrate it 
with disciplined action; how to meet the proper balance between the two ex- 
tremes, how much to sacrifice of the one or the other depends upon the indi- 
vidual case. There are several methods by which one can learn to mobilize easy 
transfer, for instance the improvisation of senseless words and phrases in the 
treatment of stutterers. Such an exercise is not at all similar to the memorizing 
or forgetting nonsense syllables, but purely an exercise in spontaneous produc- 
tion, a method in deconserving, the gradual removal of cliches by training in 
spontaneity. Jt removes the stutterer from the semantic to the presemantic 
level of speech; now that feelings and gestures are associated with senseless words 
the stuttering vanishes. At a later stage the moment may come when it is 
possible for the stutterer to retransfer the spontaneous balance attained by 
nonsense speech to the semantic level. 

The goose step learner is often instructed to overlearn, to know his piece 
better than necessary, as a safety device against slipping or stage fright. “Under” 
learning may be an equally important device for the spontaneous learner. The 
overlearner wants a cultural conserve to stick, the underlearner wants his spon- 
taneity to thrive. 

THe VEHICLE — THE PsycHopRaMA STAGE 
Versus THE PsycHOANALYTIC CoucH 

The vehicle in which learning takes place symbolizes the kind of learning 
which is contemplated. An illustration is the psychoanalytic couch. The pa- 
tient has to lie down passively in a horizontal position. If he wants to be in a 
more elevated position he has to stretch the legs of the couch and raise the mat- 
tress. If he wants to be in a lower position he has to take the legs off and if he 
wants to move from one position to the other he has to transform the couch 
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into one with several layers. If he wants to stand on his feet safely he needs a 
couch with a hard, perhaps wooden surface and if he wants to move around 
freely, expansively and into all directions, he needs wide spaces, an extensive 
field of action. When he is through with these manipulations a new vehicle 
has been born, the old couch has changed into a psychodramatic stage. And 
something else is added; when he was on the couch if his mother or wife was 
on his mind, he talked about them; that is all the couch permitted. But on this 
new vehicle they can appear and act on the stage, presenting their own part 
and the whole world can sit before them in the audience. 

The vehicle for army exercises is the open field. It is a vehicle similar to 
the stage, farthest removed from the couch as anything might happen in it and 
anything might have to be acted out on it. The events are not determined by 
a single individual, a talking soldier on a couch, individual and social spontaneity 
in the broadest sense of the term are the desiderata for an army in action. But 
this open field can be deteriorated by forms of exercise which misuse the oppor- 
tunities of that field. Their symbol is the goose step. The goose step would 
not require the wide open spaces in which to operate. A vehicle like a railway 
track would be sufficient for its fulfillment. The railway track does to the open 
field what the couch does to the stage. From the point of view of mobility 
the railroad track is like a physical frustration of the open field of action, the 
couch the frustration of the therapeutic stage and psychoanalysis a frustrated 
psychodrama. 

AUTONOMY OF THE LEARNER 

Learning is an all inclusive process of which educational learning is only 
one phase. It must include learning in life itself from infancy up to old age, 
for sub-human as well as human organisms. It must include social and cultural 
learning as it occurs within the framework of social and cultural institutions. 
It must include therapeutic learning as on the couch or on the psychodrama 
stage. Once we have formulated such a broad view of the learning process we 
can go a step further and evaluate all these various learning instruments as to 
what they accomplish for the autonomy, the spontaneity and the creativity of 
the learners themselves. ‘ 

One can measure the educational or therapeutic value of an instrument by 
the degree to which it stimulates the autonomy of individuals or groups. The 
degree of autonomy for instance which psychoanalysis permits a subject to attain 
is limited to the verbal dimension. Non-directive counseling may be given a 
still lower rating than psychoanalysis because by itself it does not increase the 
spontaneity of the therapeutic learner; on the other hand it is so designed that 
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it decreases the spontaneity of the counselor. The degrees to which the subject 
warms up to an experience and expression of himself and others is a measure of 
the autonomy of the self. It is useful to study the degrees, the range and in- 
tensity of warming up which individuals attain in the course of various opera- 
tions of learning. We can talk about instruments which encourage only a min- 
imum of involvement and autonomy and of instruments which encourage a 
maximum of involvement and autonomy. Some instruments encourage the 
individual only to warm up to perceptions, others only to fantasies, others to a 
free association of words. A large number of not yet existent instruments can 
be envisioned which would mobilize and sustain in a controlled fashion larger 
and larger areas of personality until a level of warming up is reached by which 
the actor in situ is completely taken in and released. Such instruments enabling 
high degrees of autonomy are psychodrama and sociodrama. 


CATHARSIS OF INTEGRATION AND THE AIM OF LEARNING 


One of the contributions of spontaneity research was to recognize the var- 
ious phases and degrees of spontaneity as one continuous process, the reduction 
and loss of spontaneity, impulsive abreactions and the pathological excesses as 
well as adequate and disciplined spontaneity, productive and creative spon- 
taneity. Another contribution was to recognize that spontaneity does not 
operate in a vacium but in relation to already structured phenomena, cultural 
and social conserves. Here we have an additional process to consider, the rela- 
tion of learning to mental catharsis. 


The unification of all types of learning by the principle of spontaneity is 
the dream of many educators. It will gradually take place in proportion to the 
invention and practice of methods which demonstrate its usefulness. We are 
more and more becoming aware that in operation the educator cannot be neatly 
separated from the parent, the counselor, the therapist, the friend and partner. 
In turn, the pupil cannot be neatly separated from the son, the learner, the coun- 
selee or the patient. The dynamic interrelatedness of all types of learning brings 
to the fore a concept which was relegated up to now to a specialty, to psycho- 
therapy only, that of mental catharsis. Mental catharsis is here defined as a pro- 
cess which accompanies every type of learning, not only a finding of resolution 
from conflict, but also of realisation of self, not only release and relief but also 
equilibrium and peace. It is not a catharsis of abreaction but a catharsis of inte- 
gration. To use Shakespeare’s Hamlet as an illustration—if we imagine that the 
Hamlet on the stage is the real Prince Hamlet and nof an actor—there are from 
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the critical experience of his father’s appearance to the entrance of Fortinbras, 
besides numerous abreactions, a long chain of role takings and interactions, 
dialogical sequences and pauses, moments of meditation and decision, the total 
sum of which aims at an integration in Hamlet, his co-actors and their spec- 
tators. : 

Within a universe which is dominated by cultural conserves and social 
stereotypes the comparatively freer and more spontaneous unit is the single 
individual. But the isolated personal spontaneities of two billion individuals, 
however worthy, do not produce a spontaneity of the masses. Therefore, it is 
imperative that the spontaneity of the masses of people is systematically devel- 
oped by means of special procedures. As we have learned from sociometric and 
spontaneity research, with the increase of the number of individuals and the 
interaction between them a decrease of their own spontaneity and the spon- 
taneity of the group takes place. They make each other unfree and unspon- 
taneous. The larger the population of mankind becomes therefore, in a conserve- 
dominated world order, the more unfree the individual becomes and the more 
unfree become the small groups within the total population. The crowd and 
mob psychological studies of LeBon, Tarde and others were in themselves cor- 
rect. They found that the crowds and mobs are impulsive, automatic and 
uncontrolled, given to primitive emotions, reducing the individual participants 
to a lower level of initiative, freedom and spontaneity. What they did not 
realize is that what are called crowds, mobs and so forth are all already patho- 
logical, distorted group structures for which our world order itself is responsible. 
LeBon and Tarde described what the structure of crowds and mobs are in our 
type of society, but not what they could be if the optimal social structure of 
spontaneous-creative human relations were mobilized. If we should decide to 
develop a spontaneows-creative universe to replace the one in which we live— 
and in which spontaneity is arbitrary and incidental—the spontaneity of one 
indivicual will stimulate the spontaneity of the other and the quantitative result 
will be the opposite of what we have at present. The spontaneity of the group 
will increase with its size and with the number of interactions of its members 
whereas in our present world order “the spontaneity quotient of the total of 
mankind is practically inert,” as for instance the League of Nations and the 
United Nations Organization have illustrated. 

The spontaneity of mankind in such a future world order will increase in 
direct proportion to the number of its individuals and the numbers of inter- 
actions between them. It will be so enormous that the power of man, the exer- 
cise of his collective will will surpass everything we have ever dreamed. 
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AN OPERATIONAL OVERVIEW: THE TEACHER, THE PUPIL, 
THE PRINCIPAL, THE SOCIETY, THE CULTURE 


2. WHAT IS TEACHING? 
Louis E. RatHs 
Director of Research, New York University 

Are there some operations we carry on which determine whether or not we 
are teaching? What are the most important of these operations? Do we agree, 
can we agree, that when these are present, teaching is going on? Delay for the 
moment the question of good or poor teaching. Let’s get clear about what is 
teaching before we try to judge it. 
1. Teaching: The Clarifying Operations 

When we help others to see more clearly what they prize and cherish, what 
they abhor; what they believe and what they reject as false; what they worry 
about, how they are thinking and planning, what they are doing, then—teaching 
is going on. 

1.1 Clarifying through Reflecting: To reflect to the student his ex- 
pressed idea, attitude, value, feeling or problem is one way to clarify. The stu- 
dent may “hear” for the first time what he has said or done, or felt. To repeat 
the expression in several ways serves the same general purpose. 

1.2 Clarifying through Definition and Illustration: To ask for defini- 
tions of key words and phrases, or the central idea, is another way of helping 
to clarify. To ask for illustrations, examples, analogies, are other helps in the 
clarifying process. 

1.3 Clarifying through Presentation of Apparent Inconsistency: To 
present disconcerting or challenging exceptions to what has been said, to con- 
trast it with something previously said and a bit out of line, to relate it to 
other accepted knowledge which suggests something different, are further re- 
sources in clarifying. 

1.4 Clarifying through Comparison of Likeness and Difference: To 
write on the blackboard the student’s expression, to write beneath it other re- 
lated expressions, and to ask the student to point out likenesses and differences, 
is another possible aid in clarifying. 

1.5 Clarifying through Questioning of Underlying Assumptions: To 
reveal or to question the reasonableness of some of the seemingly necessary 
assumptions underlying the student’s expression, is a further possible aid in the 
clarifying process. 

1.6 Clarifying through Anticipation of Consequences: To project the 
student’s expression into a scene of future action, or into the past, or into other 
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places, and to ask for probable consequences, may also aid in illuminating the 
student’s expression. 

1.7. Clarifying through Questioning of Meanings: To ask such ques- 
tions as: Is this what you mean? Is this another way of saying it? Is this the 
idea? Do I understand you to say... ? Am I correct in this interpretation 
... 2? These may help clarify. Here the teacher is not saying again what the 
student has said. The teacher is interpreting the student’s expression. 

1.8 Clarifying through Locating Points of Difficulty: To say: How 
can I help you? Where are you stuck? What seems to be the difficulty? 
What's getting in the way? What help do you need? These questions may 
help to locate points of difficulty and hence aid in clarifying. 

1.9 Clarifying through Inquiry into Who Should Believe: To ask if 
a statement is intended to show a personal preference or judgment, or whether it 
is intended as an expression which all, or nearly all people are expected to en- 
dorse, is one way of helping to distinguish an attitude or prejudice from a 
warranted belief. 

1.10 Clarifying through Relating Feelings to Behavior: To accept the 
student’s feelings, to show that he has a right to have them, to respect those 
feelings and then to inquire as to the appropriateness of the behavior which 
seemed to express those feelings, to ask for suggestions as to other possible 
alternative behaviors, to raise questions about the relations of the various 
alternatives, are aids in making action more clear. 

1.11 Clarifying through Summarizing a Series of Steps: To summarize 
the logic of a student’s presentation: “If this is true, and this is true, then— 
you think—this conclusion must follow?” “If you do this and this and this, 
you then think the goal will be achieved?” This outlining of procedures is 
often an aid in clarifying the planning and thinking processes. 


1.12 Clarifying through Raising Questions of Purpose: To ask the stu- 
dents: What are you trying to demonstrate? What’s the purpose back of 
this? What are you striving to accomplish? How is this related to any pur- 
pose you may have? Where are you headed with this idea? These are ways of 
helping to make purposes clear. 

1.13 Clarifying through Quest for Origins of Expressions: To raise a 
question or make a suggestion about the possible origin of a student’s statement; 
to ask if the family, church, school, gang, neighborhood, movies, radio, etc., 
are the “parents” of the idea, may involve a story of the development of the 
statement and hence aid in the process of clarifying. 
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1.14 Clarifying through Raising Questions of Value: To say: Of what 
value is this proposal, or idea or activity; how it is better than what now exists; 
in what way life will be better if the idea is acted upon, is to raise questions of 
value which can lead to further clarification. 

1. The Clarifying Processes. A Summary 

Will we say that teaching is going on when these processes of clarifying 
are present? Will we associate with teaching, as necessary in the process of 
teaching, these operations which are intended to make ideas, values, attitudes, 
thinking and planning, more clear to the student? If so, our observations of 
classroom teaching must include emphasis on this point and our training must 
surely provide for developing effectiveness in these operations. 
2. Teaching: The Show How Operations 

When we help others “to learn how” to do certain things, we usually do 
it by showing how. This category is largely restricted to motor-perceptual 
types of learning. When we help young people to know how, to practice how 
under competent supervision, to learn how with appropriate skill, we are 
teaching. Again, whether the teaching is good or poor must be reserved until 
we are clear about what we mean by teaching. 

2.1 Showing How through Teacher - demonstration: A skill or pro- 
cedure is demonstrated by the teacher. She carries through all of the operations, 
and may carry them through several times. She asks for questions. She may 
ask some one or two students to come forward and carry out the operations 
under her guidance. The emphasis is upon demonstration preceding a require- 
ment that all students carry out the series of operations. 

2.2 Showing How through the Use of External Teaching Aids: Some- 
times the teacher makes use of movies, slides, local authorities or specially skilled 
students, to show how certain operations should be carried forward. The em- 
phasis is again upon the operations needed to be successful in the skill. 

2.3 Showing How through the Meeting of Difficulties: There are many 
occasions when students meet difficulty in carrying forward the required oper- 
ations. They then want “to know how” to do the thing which has them 
blocked. Here, showing how is directly related to a specific difficulty, rather 
than to the whole series of processes. 

2.4 Showing How by the Presentation of Alternative Methods: Some- 
times a particular student has difficulties with a particular method. If there 
are alternative methods, teachers sometimes indicate these alternatives, demon- 
strating each, and thus providing opportunity for choice. Showing how is 
done in such a way that students see that no one way is the only correct way. 
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3. Teaching: Security Giving Operations 

Ideational or conceptual learning, sometimes even motor types of learning, 
involve so much challenge to the personalities of students that, to facilitate 
learning, teachers must carry on operations which contribute to feelings of 
security in the challenging situation. Students must feel free to learn, to 
change; they must have some emotional assurance in a situation which carries 
a challenge. 

3.1 Security Giving: Meeting the Need for Belonging. Children want 
friends and want to be friends. They want to be members of a group. To 
comment on their singularity; to emphasize differences; to send them from the 
room, to isolate them in any way, deepens the need. To be friendly to students; 
to encourage friendliness, to provide opportunity for choice of seating, commit- 
tee membership; to welcome children, to indicate they are needed and missed 
when they are absent, these are operations which tend to satisfy the need to 
belong. 

3.2 Security Giving: Meeting the Need for Achievement. Children 
need to work on things which interest them. They need recognition for their 
efforts, praise for their accomplishments. They need a knowledge of status and 
progress. They need encouragement when effort goes unrewarded, and they 
need all this, not in terms of an absolute standard, or in competitive terms, but 
in terms of their efforts. Life is much more worthwhile when our time, our 
efforts, and our resources are put to use on things we think important. When 
we carry on like this, we are meeting the need for achievement. 

3.3 Security Giving: Meeting the Need for Economic Security. Min- 
imizing the role of additional fees in school life; aiding students in improvising 
alternatives suitable to the situation; providing economic resources without 
advertising the need; reassuring those who think this handicap can never be 
overcome. These operations are directed toward meeting the need for economic 
security. 

3.4 Security Giving: The Need to be Free from Fear. To protect chil- 
dren from physical violence and threats of violence; to protect them from the 
morbid worries associated with superstition, death, illness, ghosts, and other 
supernatural manifestations; to protect them from feats of failure, fear of em- 
barrassment, fears of losing. To offer help, to reassure, to protect when pro- 
tection is needed; to give them courage to go ahead, these are operations which 
tend to reduce fear. 

3.5 Security Giving: The Need for Love and Affection. Some children 
are denied the love and affection ordinarily associated with wholesome family 
living- To accept children, to show them that you like them, to be hurt if 
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they are hurt, to take a great interest in their lives in and out of school, to be 
sensitive to their dress, their plans and hopes, their worries, all these are ways 
of meeting a need for love and affection. 


3.6 Security Giving: The Need to be Free from Guilt. We can act in 
ways to make children ashamed of themselves. We can set up standards almost 
impossible of achievement and chide them for lack of accomplishment. We can 
be horrified at their activities, or their language or their dress. We can show 
them that guilt is only appropriate when choices were known; that where we 
don’t know better, guilt can hardly enter. We can help people see how much 
they are like our most respected pillars of society. We can help them to min- 
imize past behavior in every way but as experience to enable them to make 
better choices in the future. 

3.7 Security Giving: The Need for Personal Integrity in Sharing. In 
our society we indoctrinate children in the belief that all men are created equal; 
that no man should push others around; that every man should have some- 
thing to say of a proposition which concerns him or affects him. Sometimes 
however, we tend to doubt, to be suspicious of, to disbelieve, to judge as infer- 
ior, to ridicule, or to deny participation to students. We reject them as con- 
tributors; we let them know that they are to have nothing to do about making 
plans or policies. When we accept students, invite them to share, listen to 
them, respond to their ideas, we are acting to meet the need for sharing. 

3.8 Security Giving: The Need for Understanding and for Know- 
ledge. Providing a permissive atmosphere where students may raise the ques- 
tions which bother them; helping them to acquire a knowledge of what causes 
many of our more persistent problems; taking very seriously questions which 
nominally are called “naive” or “unsophisticated,” showing the relationships 
between world and national and local problems, at times reassuring some that 
answers are available even though not in the possession of the teacher. These 
are operations which encourage the search for knowledge, the asking of more 
and more questions, the resolution of conflict and inconsistency. 

3.9 Security Giving: Controlling Conflict Situations. Where open 
and perhaps serious conflict is impending, the teacher provides security through 
techniques of diversion; techniques of saving face; of recognizing values in 
opposing positions; techniques of postponement, of referral. We say that “she 
handled the situation very well” when she carried through these operations in 
a way which protected the personalities of the students without sacrificing too 
much the other values involved. When students come to feel that they are 
not sticking their necks out, that they will be treated courteously if opposition 
develops, we say that operations are being carried on which tend toward feel- 
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ings of security. 

Security Giving: Consistency of Behavior. If the teacher is erratic in 
her behavior, now praising, then punishing the identical act; is scrupulously 
fair on some days and manifestly unfair on others; inordinately strict some- 
times and very lax at others; stressing one objective very much today and al- 
most indifferent to it tomorrow, children tend to feel insecure. They feel more 
secure when they can make predictions of behavior; when they know what to 
expect, when they feel that they understand the teacher. Operations that are 
consistent from day to day tend to make for security, if other criteria for 
security are also met. 

3.11 Security Giving: The Treatment of “Errors” or “Mistakes.” When 
teachers regard school as a place to learn, rather than a place to recite what some 
author learned; when children come to feel that what they say are the raw ma- 
terials of learning; when they understand that they will not be ridiculed or 
embarrassed for their efforts to express their concerns; when teachers take stu- 
dents’ expressions as valid statements for inquiry, these operations tend to make 
for security in the learning process. 

4. Teaching: Culturally Unifying Operations 

We believe in individual differences; that experience tends to make us 
uniquely personal individualities. We have no definite unity that we are in- 
doctrinating for. We want to provide more opportunities for greater unity 
to emerge from group interaction. Our public schools have stood for the idea 
of respect for other creeds, other philosophies, other systems of government. 
Some differences are to be prized; some tolerated; others frowned upon. If, 
around the central idea of freedom and liberty, greater unity can be a product, 
then teachers must strive to carry on operations which may have this effect. 

4.1 Unifying the Culture through Eliciting Free Expression. The at- 
mosphere is permissive. Students are free to express their attitudes; their val- 
ues; their prejudices; their worries and concerns. The teacher recognizes the 
right of everyone to have those attitudes which seem consistent with one’s 
previous experiences. Where the observer of the teacher notices restraint, re- 
pressiveness, loud “silences,” intolerance, uncritical acceptance or uncritical 
rejection, these are signs of an absence of permissiveriess. Where the teacher 
definitely elicits statements of belief, value, etc., she is carrying through an 
operation which may result in greater cultural unity, around the idea of free 
discussion. 

4.2 Unifying the Culture through the Formulation of Propositions. 
Many statements are of the sort: “I hate radishes.” The evidence to support, 
refute, or throw doubt upon this statement is somewhere within the anatomy 
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of the speaker. When statements like this become the center of discussion, the 
situation often degenerates into mere expressions of like on the part of others. 
If, however, these types of statements can be transformed into ones to which 
publicly available evidence may be applied, then we are operating in a way which 
may produce greater cultural unity. Not “I dislike Chinese” but perhaps, 
“The Chinese people who have similar advantages are inferior to us in terms 
of intelligence quotients.” This can be studied and we can have reference to 
facts which are or may become available to the public. 


4.3 Unifying the Culture through an Examination of Beliefs. When 
a statement is in the form of a belief, i.e., can have evidence applied to it, we 
must then allow evidence to do its work. The facts, pro and con, must be 
applied. The statement must be studied for its consistency with what we al- 
ready know in the field; it must be studied in terms of its probable conse- 
quences if it is acted upon. This process of examining the probable validity 
of a statement, in an atmosphere of freedom, can lead to greater cultural unity. 

4.4 Unifying the Culture through an Examination of Differences. The 
same collection of facts may lead different people to different and perhaps op- 
posing conclusions. We expect teachers to clarify these differences; to help 
illuminate the significance of the differences; to suggest when the differences 
may be of great importance, and when they probably have little or no effect on 
the solution of a problem. These operations of clarifying differences among 
individuals within a group may contribute to the unification of the culture 
around the idea of freedom and belief. 

4.5. Unifying the Culture through Recognition of Present Liberties. 
When students have gone through the process of presenting their ideas, feelings, 
values, etc., when these have been transformd into belief-type statements, when 
evidence has been sought and freely exchanged, when differences are recognized 
and evaluated, teachers may further cultural unity by bringing to the con- 
sciousness of students the very processes which they have just experienced. The 
idea of freedom is most often prized when it is threatened; it can be prized in 
its realization, and greater cultural unity may be a product of this conscious- 
ness of participating in freedom’s values. 
5. Teaching: Enriching Community Living 

In the previous section emphasis was given to providing for greater cul- 

tural unity around ideas of freedom and liberty. Sometimes we waste much 
time striving for unity, on the ground that a particular problem cannot be 
tackled until all think alike, when in fact our particular views may have little 
significant influence on the way we would solve the problem, or upon the 
share we would assume as our responsibility. Enriching community living means 
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the carrying forward of operations which help to solve community problems. 
Very often we can be of differing beliefs, and yet work together to meet the 
requirements of the problem situation. 

5.1 Enriching Community Living through Choosing Community Prob- 
lems on which to Work. Where the content of the teaching is the recitation of 
the reading, or the teacher’s sayings; where the principles or generalizations or 
skills are not applied to the solution of local common concerns; where school 
is a preparation for some future life and relatively unconcerned with present 
living, then there is no enrichment of community living. Where the teacher 
carries on operations which yield statements of concern to groups of students; 
where she exhibits concern for the formulation of problems which will make 
the community a better place to live, where lists of problems may be formula- 
ted for choice on the part of one or more students, where this involves some 
action in the community, we say that operations are being carried on which 
tend toward community enrichment. 


5.2 Community Enrichment through Contrasting Desires and Re- 
quirements. Teachers can carry on operations which serve to distinguish be- 
tween what we would /ike to have happen in a problem situation, and what is 
required to solve it. Problems have their requirements, and of every proposal, 
we can ask if it is relevant to those requirements, and if it gets in the way of 
those requirements. Sometimes the values of people determine how a problem 
will be solved. Where values conflict as to solutions, teachers point out the im- 
possibility of unanimously approved solutions. Where a particular statement 
of value may be of very little or no influence, this can be shown to be no obsta- 
cle to working together in solving the problem. We are dedicated to the idea 
of living and working together within an atmosphere of freedom. We dem- 
onstrate the worth of this ideal by actually working together on common 
problems. 


5.3 Community Enrichment through Planning Solutions to Problems. 
The operations involved here are those ordinarily associated with the planning 
processes. Defining the problem, delimiting it, getting purposes clear, projec- 
ting solutions, anticipating difficulties, recognizing available and needed re- 
sources, collecting the pertinent, valid and reliable data, deciding upon one or 
more courses of action, proposing plans for the beginning and the further car- 
rying on of efforts to solve. Making clear the requirements of the problem in 
its entirety. Organizing the attack upon it; providing students with choice of 
jobs; suggesting due dates and dates for progress reports. When these opera- 
tions are being carried on, then we say that teaching is taking place. 
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5.4 Community Enrichment through Action on the Problems. Stu- 
dents sometimes say that they only “talk” about problems. They don’t have 
the chance to work on them. To this extent school is without the vitality of 
life. The plan for solving a problem is a plan of action. It is tested in action. 
The plan then must be acted upon. The teacher raises questions of how it shall 
be carried out; what order of events will take precedence; who will have cer- 
tain responsibilities; how to proceed with individuals in the community who 
may be involved; how to secure permission for certain behavior if official per- 
mission is necessary, and then this time schedule is put into operation. 

5.5 Community Enrichment through Activities which tend to Influ- 
ence the Solution of Local Problems. Operations may be carried forward which 
are not directed at the total solution of a problem. Teachers and students may 
want to protest a proposed solution; may want a hearing on it; may want to 
write letters to those who are concerned in the solution; may want to publicize 
local conditions which need official attention. Where the observer sees a rela- 
tionship between these activities and the probable improvement of life in the 
community, he may say that teaching is going on. 

6. Causes of Non-learning and Treatment 

Observable behavior is the result of causes. If we infer that there are causes 
of slow learning or non-learning, we must learn how to identify these causes 
and how to relate ourselves to them in ways to improve learning. The follow- 
ing are assumed to be frequent and common causes of difficulty in learning. 

6.1 Instructors’ Disregard for the Learning Process. Sometimes chil- 
dren don’t learn because the goals are not their goals; because they are not helped 
to see relationships; not helped in their planning; not allowed freedom to evalu- 
ate. The learner is not purposefully involved. 

6.2 Poor Health is an Obstacle to Learning. We have abundant evi- 
dence on this point. We need greater sensitivity to health as cause, greater 
competence in recognizing symptoms, and increased emphasis on urgent neces- 
sity for wider distribution of medical goods and services. 

6.3 Frustrated Needs Impede Learning. Certain needs seem to be in- 
doctrinated by our culture: the need to belong; to achieve; to be free from 
fear; from guilt; to have love and affection; to share; to have economic secur- 
ity and to make sense of life. When these needs are frustrated learning is 
difficult. 

6.4 Value Conflicts Interfere with Learning. Value Conflicts arise 
within a person and between persons or groups. When cherished values are 
threatened, when one’s whole value system is in jeopardy, the issue dominates the 
situation. Learning is often a casualty. 
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6.5 Intense Worries Get in the Way of Learning. To have obsessions 
about sickness, about human relations, about growth and development, about 
heredity, about family, amounts to great concentration which diverts attention 
from all-round growth associated with learning. 

6.6 Overloaded Life Schedules Conflict with Learning. A multitude 
of duties; a bewildering series of demands; lack of perspective plus, at times, 
weariness and exhaustion, or both; all these can operate as blocks to learning. 

6.7 Inadequate Preparation Thwarts Learning. Lack of experience, 
inadequate instruction, practice of error itself, lack of guidance in early stages 
of learning, omission of prerequisites, confusion in presentation, are among the 
factors related to this cause for difficulty in learning. 

6.8 Environment Blocks Learning Sometimes. Conditions within the 
home; study conditions and habits; the schedules of home and school; inade- 
quate resources in books, references, paper, etc. Rules and regulations may con- 
flict with learning. 

6.9 Rigid Social Class Structures Discourage Learning. Parents may 
communicate a “what’s the use” outlook. Favoritism in school and life em- 
phasize not what you are but who you are. Sensitivity to discrimination and 
exploitation may get in the way of learning. 

6.10 Insistent Unreasonable Pressures and Learning. Setting standards 
that are out of reach; insistence upon speed or form or quantity of content 
beyond the normal grasp of a student at this time in his development can act 
as a bar to learning. 

6.11 Variety ofMethod and Learning. Multiplicity of Methods can 
cause confusion but insistence upon one and only one method may act as a 
deterrent also. Methods should be flexible and varied as occasions and indi- 
vidual cases warrant. 

6.12 Over-protection Can Inhibit Learning. Students may be zealously 
protected from the consequences of their own thinking. They may be cau- 
tioned again and again to do only what they are told; to check with the teacher 
on every step; and hence to develop a dependence which gets in the way of 
learning. 

6.13 Learning “About” Things is Learning to do Things. We have to 
learn about and we have to learn how to do. The former may be emphasized 
to the neglect of the latter. Children sometimes come to believe that school 
learning is verbal, has little relevance to activity in problem solving. Learning 
is inhibited by this conviction. 

6. Summary of Causes and Treatment 
Causes do not act singly. In their inter-relatedness their weights are un- 
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known. They become the objects of inquiry. Teachers use these ideas as hy- 
potheses to explore learning problems. In the search some will be discarded, 
others retained and tested. Out of such trials will come greater knowledge of 
cause and effect. 
Missing as Causes (???) in This List! 
Haziness 
Bad Conduct 
Low I. Q. 
Lack of Effort 
Ignorance 
Low-class Home 
Poor Attitude 
Inattention 
Etc. 
These conventional labels are skin deep. We must go 
beneath them. Causes previously listed are more fun- 


damental. 
3. THE LEARNING PROCESS IN NURSES’ TRAINING 


FLORENCE Moreno 


Sociometric Institute, New York 


An important question needs consideration by instructors on the college 
level—do students study the contents of textbook material with the feeling 
that this is what ¢hey want, that the interpretation of values of authorities 
quoted in the text and those of the professor are “getting through” to many 
individuals each being unique in his own interpretation and application of ma- 
terial to real life situations? Learners in the classroom, when faced with values 
for the first time which challenge their own, might become more inflexible about 
their own as a defense against insecurity and confusion or confused to the ex- 
tent of being blocked in putting theoretical assumptions into action. This is 
a mere fragmentary aspect of the much needed elaboration on the learning 
process, but this particular emphasis is based on experience with nurses who 
are studying Sociology and trying to fit what they have learned into their 
responses to patients. They often feel frustrated when they are expected to 
respond in accord with new sociological concepts and would feel more com- 
fortable responding in accord with the values they have held for years. The 
psychodramatic protocol included here indicates how nurses can actually practice 
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“fitting how they feel” into unique situations which seem to upheave their own 
cherished values and at the same time make an acceptable unprejudiced res- 
ponse. 

One of the foremost contributors to modern thinking in teaching and 
the learning process is Dr. Louis Raths, who has outlined suggested procedures 
for teachers to use so that the “whole” individual becomes involved in the 
learning process, and that the integrated person takes what he has learned to 
apply to the new situation. The following protocol is analyzed under Dr. 
Rath’s suggested teaching procedures to show how action techniques can sup- 
plement the verbal clarifying of values and possibly involve the individual 
more deeply in the learning process. 


THE SESSION 


There were twenty-two nurses in the class. The topic for the day was 
the Family. Before any action took place, the students were asked what they 
felt was the conflict in present-day family living, and what they thought they 
wanted to get out of the textbook analysis to apply to their nursing techniques. 
Their replies were: 

“Morals are becoming looser.” 

“Women feel they have rights to do the same things husbands do because 
they share the earning power.” 

“Women rule as well as men.” 

“Women are taken out of the home.” 

“Nurses may have to help solve some of these problems for patients.” 

“Nurses may have to understand all these problems to know what is 
troubling the patients.” 

This seemed to indicate they wanted to apply what they learned about 
family conflicts to their actual nursing experiences—to understand patients’ 
problems so that they could help them. This formed a tentative foundation 
upon which to start to help them find more clearly and specifically what they 
wanted. To accomplish this, it was felt they might derive a still clearer notion 
by experimenting in action. They needed to get the feeling that the problem 
lies not only with the patient but begins to include the nurse by the way in 
which she examines her own beliefs and integrates them into an appropriate 


response. 

Instructor: “Today we are going to pretend we are on duty in the wards 
and practice bedside manners the same as we rehearse making beds, giving baths, 
taking temperature, etc., only this time we are going to rehearse human rela- 
tions. Each nurse is to face the same situation for the first time, so I am going 
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to ask three nurses to leave the room. Who would like to do it?” After the 
three nurses leave the room, a fourth nurse is asked to come to the front of the 
room and the situation is explained to her: 

“You have had an operation, and from a physical angle should be prac- 

tically recuperated, but for some reason or other, you complain of pains, 

not feeling well, and in general are quite depressed. You are worried be- 
cause of a decision you have to make in your life. You are no longer in 
love with your husband and want to marry someone else. You have two 
children. Their picture is at your bedside. You are a career woman, quite 
resigned to having a divorce, but the resistance of your husband and his 
family, because of the children, is delaying the process. You are going 
to talk to the three different nurses about this. Show them the picture 
of your children. Try to use the same dialogue and behavior as possible 
for all three.” 
(She arranged the chairs to represent a bed. The stage was set.) 

Nurse A entered and was instructed: 

“Mrs. Green seems to be low this morning. You are just coming on ward 

duty. Go through your regular routine, but perhaps in the process you 

could try to cheer her up a bit. She really should be feeling well and be 
home by this time.” 

She followed instructions, going through the usual hospital routine, trying 
to make the patient feel comfortable by talking about casual things, until final- 
ly she says: “Well, how do you feel this morning?” 

P: “Oh, not so well.” 

N: “Do you have pains?” 

P: “Not the kind of pains you think.” 

N: “Well, what is it, then?” 

P: “Oh, I’m having some trouble.” 

N: “Maybe, if you’d talk about it, you would feel better.” 

She told her story. 

N: “Well, don’t you think you ought to forget this while you’re here, 
and get well, and go back to your husband and talk things over with him, re- 
consider the whole matter? Maybe you'll change your mind. You have your 
children to think of.” 

P: “Never. It’s worse for the children. This other man likes my chil- 
dren. He'll make a better father.” 

N: “Well, I don’t think you should make a decision. Still think you 
should talk it over with your husband.” 

Nurse B entered; the same instructions were given to her. -She followed 
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through with the routine, but with less preparation led immediately into: “How 
do you feel?” 

P: “Not so well,” etc. (She told the same story.) 

N: “Well, why don’t you think now about getting well and getting 
home? Could you think of something interesting to do here? Reading or sew- 
ing to get your mind off things?” 

P: “No, I can’t.” 

N: “Well, I think you’d better relax now and think more about getting 
well and getting out of here.” 

Third Nurse: Same instructions were given her. She started off with a 
relaxed approach toward the patient. 

N: “How do you feel?” 

P: “Oh, I’m having some trouble.” 

N: “What is it?” 

P: “Well, you see I’m no longer in love with my husband. I want to 
marry another man. He won’t give me a divorce. These are my two children. 
Aren’t they cute?” 

N: “Oh, but you can’t do that. Think of the children. Your first duty 
is to your home and to your children.” 

P: “But they’re better off away from this unhappy home. ‘This other man 
would make a better father. He seems to like the children. We'll be happier.” 

N: “Oh, no, the children need their own father. It is not important what 
you think.” 

P: “How can children be happy in an unhappy home?” 

N: “You are making it unhappy by going with another man.” 

The argument became heated, and the antagonism more noticeable. 

P: “I do not love my husband, and will not go back to him.” 

(Instructor ended the scene) 


ANALYSIS 


I Questioning of underlying assumptions 

The group was asked to vote for the nurse they felt identical with. Each 
nurse in the class told why she approved of nurse A, B, or C’s procedure. The 
responses varied thus: 

(a) She was right to discourage her from leaving her home and children. 

(b) Don’t think she should have been so personal. It is not a nurse’s 

business to pry into personal affairs. 
(c) She has a right to marry another man if she wants to. 
(d) Should have found out more about the patients’ background first 
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before telling her what to do. 

(e) I liked the second nurse’s indifference to the problem. That is the 

way a nurse is supposed to be. 

Thus, instead of the teacher probing the performers about their underly- 
ing assumptions, a pooling of opinions from the group served as a kind of mir- 
ror of their own feelings related to behavior as it fits into a fofal situation in 
action and as viewed and accepted by others. This was just a beginning chal- 
lenge to their underlying assumptions before they decided what they really 
wanted to accept. 

II Clarifying through anticipating consequences. 

All nurses who identified themselves with C’s procedures (the third nurse 
who imposed her own values upon the patient so forcibly) were asked whether 
they felt the patient was made more comfortable and at ease with A, B, or C. 
Responses varied thus: 

(a) She should have been relieved to have some one decide for her. 

(b) The patient must have been more upset because she was so excited 

and resistent with C. 

(c) Nurse and patient were antagonizing each other. 

(d) The third nurse made the patient feel the most at ease in the be- 

ginning, though. 

(e) The nurse has to feel comfortable, too. We have to be ourselves. 

It’s human to speak out what we feel. 

(£) We should forget what we feel and think in favor of the patient’s 

comfort. 

(g) We can still think what we think, but try to understand the other 

fellow’s point of view, too, by listening to him anyhow. 
III Summerizing series of steps according to suggestions 

From the many contributions rendered by different students, a restating 
and summerizing was made to help them have an over-all view of the nurse’s 
alternate ways of looking at the problem. 

(a) Should have found out more about her background first. 

(b) She should forget what she feels and think of the patient’s comfort. 

(c) The degree of going into the patient’s private life should be in ac- 

cord with her role expectancy of the nurse. 

(d) We have to be ourselves; we can still think what we think but 

(e) Try to understand the other fellow’s point of view by listening to 

him anyhow. 
IV Clarifying through reflecting 
Instructor: “You mean, then, that you can still hold to what you believe, 
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but be a warm understanding listener to a different side of an issue which a 
patient might present to you?” 

Answer: “Yes.” 

Instructor: ‘Would you agree, then, that a nurse has to be a flexible and 
open-minded person, to size up the total situation considering the patient’s 
values as well as her own, and act in accord with what is expected of her as a 
nurse?” 

V Clarifying through raising questions of purpose and relating subject matter 
in the textbook to pupil thinking. 

The foregoing account demonstrated how they discovered from first hand 
experience some of the concepts set forth in the textbook. 

Instructor: ‘On the basis of what you read in the chapter on The Family, 
could you tell us what you discovered in this dramatization?” 

(a) Divorces are common today. 

(b) Clashes come because of difference in morals. 

(c) Different people have different backgrounds—different values. One 
nurse stressed loyalty to home and children regardless. This is old- 
fashioned. Modern women have equal rights because more jobs are 
offered to women nowadays.” 

(d) Some husbands still think woman’s place is in the home. In the 
drama this was so. Two of the nurses seemed to show definite 
sympathies for the husband and his family. Maybe that is what 
antagonized her._ 

Instructor: “Do you mean by all of this, then, that the conflicts in our 
culture, as it affects the family, are due to the fact that one portion of our 
society is still holding to values which fit a pre-technological era while others 
are trying to adjust to a period of technological changes?” 

“And do I understand you to mean that possibly two of the nurses were 
clinging to values which the patient was trying to break away from? Might 
this be the reason for her being antagonized?” 

‘he group made no counter-suggestions. 

VI Conflicts in values and clarification of values 

Instructor: “How do the nurses who performed feel about this?” 

Nurse C: “I was brought up in a small village in New Foundland. Such 
a woman would be a disgrace to our community. I’ve lived in New York for 
some time, but I still feel the way my family did, that the home should stay 
together no matter what.” 

Instructor: ‘How do you feel now after the drama and our discussion?” 
Nurse C: “I realize my background differs from hers, and I’d be bound 
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to clash. But I should try to be more tolerant as to how she might feel.” 

Instructor: ‘Would you like to try it again, acting upon the suggestions 
of the group, and see if you could feel comfortable and accept what you did? 
That’s important, too.” 

She repeated the scene, acted very calm when she was told about the 
problem, hadn’t too much to say except to ask questions, and then ended with: 
“I guess we all have problems and I’m sure you'll work yours out, too.” 

Instructor: ‘How do you feel about it?” 

Nurse C: “I feel all right. Things went smoother, and I didn’t feel her 
antagonism toward me as much. That was a help, but it was still hard not to 
tell her what I thought. Divorce is against my principles.” 

Instructor: ‘What do the other nurses feel who agreed with Nurse C?” 

Reply: “She was better as a nurse. The patient responded better.” 

I repeated then the summary of their conclusions which I had made 
previously. There were no counter-suggestions. 

The following are some added points to be considered: 

1. The show-how-operations. In this case the students themselves showed 
how. They demonstrated in action how they felt and what they may or may 
not have expressed verbally. They were the ones to decide what to do with 
their values by pooling all their opinions, by experiencing what is appropriate or 
inappropriate within the given situation. They met a difficulty by showing 
themselves and others alternative methods. Practicing different ways of meet- 
ing can bring them to a way of behaving which is acceptable to them personally, 
as well as to the one they are interacting with. 

2. Examination of beliefs and culturally unifying operations. The facts 
pro and con came to the fore. Beliefs were experienced in terms of their 
probable consequences when acted upon. They were examined in terms of 
how they fit to a changing society, how they could still be retained and yet be 
integrated into the rest of society and lead to greater cultural unity. For 
example, the nurses, who still held to their own values found they could still 
interact successfully with others who held to a different set of values. The 
example of how this can be done was analyzed previously. 

The atmosphere was permissive. Every one expressed his attitude as he 
felt it, explored it from every possible angle in terms of a concrete life situation. 
It was permissive to the extent of being self-directive. Once I had defined 
the situation as a starter, I stepped to one side and they were completely free 
and spontaneous to work things out in their own way. 

3. Security-giving operations. Role playing before the group helps the 
individual (provided these situations are re-played and new successes reached) 
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gain self-confidence before fellow members in spontaneous situations. Freedom 
from fear in a learning situation should mean having confidence in one’s own 
resourcefulness in facing the unpredictable. Role playing which affords the 
chance to get up before one’s fellow members with a feeling of freedom from 
“what it says in a textbook” or from the need to meet a novel life situation 
with a “memorized speech,” is like “taking the weight of the world” off the 
students shoulders. It has been found that acceptibility and understanding 
increase for the role players; it is as though they were being “discovered for 
the first time”. Naturally opportunities for success must be followed through 
and rewards of praise given before the group. Role playing, then, (a) meets 
the need for belonging, and (b) the need for achievement. 

Has the foregoing session and group discussion seemed to be a step in accom- 
plishing the aims of “learning process?” 

(a) In helping the learners to see what they want. They discovered that 
they wanted more than just to impose their value on another; they discovered 
that happy smooth relationships, acceptibility, and approval from others are 
worth exerting self-discipline- 

(b) To plan action effectively. They found that values are necessary 
as a starting point, as in this case, to strive for smooth maximum give and take 
in interrelationships, but that rigid rules of procedure cannot always hold. The 
planning has often to be done on the spur of the moment, and to be effective, 
all factors in the relationship have to be considered. 

(c) To anticipate consequences. ‘The learners discovered that effects of 
putting beliefs into action and learned that in sizing up a situation in all its 
manifestations, they were practically able to predict what might happen. In this 
one situation, they have experienced the effect of acting upon impulsive “un- 
thought out” opinions. They also experienced the effect of control and willing- 
ness to find a common ground with the “other fellow.” It is assumed that 
with continued role playing, they will learn the new habit of sizing up every 
situation as a unique one, considering the beliefs of all concerned in the inter- 
action, and of predicting the possible consequences of their responses before 
coming to any final decisions. The old habit of stereatyped self-centered res- 
ponses should gradually disappear. The student begins to rely, then, on her 
own spontaneity instead of memorized concepts from the textbook foreign to 
her personality. 


(d) To carry plans into action. The case demonstrated has indicated a 
technique for increasing self-confidence so that once the situation is “sized up,” 
it is safe to act upon one’s decision, In this case, the understanding sympathetic 
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approach, to draw out the problems of the patient allowing her to make her 
own decisions, was a safe and sure approach which the nurse felt satisfied to 
carry out. She practiced carrying her final plans into action. 

(e) To do it in socially approved ways. They learned that socially ap- 
provable behavior, in this case, was governed by the expectancy of the nursing 
role, which involved making the patient comfortable within the limitations of 
the nurse’s medical and psychiatric experience. 


4. THE STUDENT-TEACHER EVALUATES THE ROLE 
OF THE PRINCIPAL 


WituuaM R. Boorman, Golden State University, Los Angeles 
And 
FLORENCE SPRINGER, Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles 


Mac had chosen the teaching profession with considerable positiveness. He 
had completed his work on his bachelor’s degree and his work for a Master’s 
degree, as well. While working for his Doctorate, he found it necessary to 
secure part time teaching. At this point he was blocked. The principals to 
whom he applied gave him the “brush off.” He came into the psychodramatic 
situation somewhat discouraged and disillusioned, unable to find a position. 


On the basis of his experiences in job hunting, Mac’s nervous system had 
made certain “abstractions” about the role of the principal. His evaluation 
turned out to be that “all” principals are cold, formal, oriented by a sense of 
their own importance. That is, in terms of a formulation of general semantics, 
Mac had “generalized” the role of the principal. He had lJeft out important 
characteristics in the abstracting process. As a result, his map of the territory 
(the principal) appeared to be stereotyped. 

In the warming up session, Mac expressed the evaluation that, once a per- 
son is assigned to the position of the principal, he begins to play this stereotyped 
role. In fact, Mac inferred that he could even predict the kind of principal at 
any particular school from the condition of the halls, by the way the cafeteria 
was operated, and so on. 


Mac chose to start by playing the role of a student-teacher applying for a 
position. He enters the Principal’s office: 

Mac: Well, I was around and thought I would drop in to see what possi- 
bilities there might be for a teaching position. 

Principal: Sit down. Ah. (Phone) Excuse me... Well, I’m very busy 
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now. I'll see you in about ten minutes. 

Mac: I just stopped in... 

Principal: What experience do you have? 

Mac: I’ve taught bookkeeping, Math., Social Studies . . . I can fit in any- 
where... 

Principal: Where have you been teaching? 

Mac: I used to teach at the Night School. 

Principal: Oh, Mr. Floyd is the principal there—Mr. Floyd . . . a fine 
man... a fine man... 

Mac: Yes, he has a nice school down there... 

Principal: I’d say he rates at the top... 

Mac: Do you have any openings here? 

Principal: Well, right now we're quite filled . . . We have to consider the 
enrollment . . . Then, we have to keep within our budget . . . What did you 
say your name was? 

Mac: Mac Johns. 

Principal: Well, right now, as I told you . . . the outlook isn’t so good... 
but one can never tell when an opening might arise . . . Let me take your name 
and keep it on file... 

Mac: Do you think I'd better stop or phone in? 

Principal: No. It won’t be necessary, I’ll have your name on file. If 
an opening arises, I’ll let you know. Nice meeting you... 

At this point the director interrupted the situation to help evaluate the 
role Mac was playing, as well as to discuss the role of the Principal. 

Director: Well, Mac! Was the portrayal of the Principal fairly accurate? 

Mac: I’d say “yes.” He brought up the budget as a “brush off.” 

Director: And, how was Mac? Was he realistic? 

Mac: He was very good. He was “weak.” The Principal had the whip- 
hand and Mac didn’t have much confidence in himself. 

Director: How did you detect this? 

Mac: Well, the tone of voice . . . He kept looking down. He wasn’t 
convincing in his arguments. . . 

Director: Tell us a little about the Principal. How was the Principal in 
this situation? 

Mac: He was cold... just as cold. . . as Hell! 

Director: How did you feel about him? 

Mac: This kind of Principal is hard to approach .. . 
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The materials which have been given supply a factual description of the 
role which Mac, as a teacher, feels he is playing in applying for a position. It 
reveals the map-in-his-head of the inter-personal relations which arise in ap- 
proaching an employer, the Principal. One important feature arises from the 
fact that role-playing defines the personality-as-a-whole coping with the sit- 
uation-as-a-whole. Mac feels that he plays this particular role poorly. He is 
inadequate to meet the situation, because the person playing a role opposite him 
seems cold, unresponsive, indifferent according to his evaluation. 

The problem, semantically, is that of helping Mac to picture his role dif- 
ferently, and to recognize that a Principal is not the Principal. Victor can be 
encouraged to do some indexing, according to the mathematical technique. 
Then, Principal 1 is not Principal 2, and so on. At the same time he might 
be taught to date situations or evaluations in order to discover that even Prin- 
cipal 1 could be different on different days, or at different periods during the 
same day. 

For this reason, the group suggested that Mac reverse roles and play the 
part of the Principal. The following discussion indicates how Mac stuck to 
his generalized position that Principals are cold, indifferent, formal. 

Woman: Well, when you played the part of the Principal, you showed 
much more assurance, self confidence. 

Mac: You know, when the situation is reversed, when you have the whip- 
hand, you are a different personality. That is the thing. 

Director: Mac showed this. How did he show coldness? 


Woman: I don’t think he showed coldness as much as he showed disin- 
terest. 

Mac: Maybe I don’t know what you mean by a cold person. Is your defi- 
nition of coldness the same as disinterested? 

Director: Is it conceivable that this Principal might be different in other 
situations, too? 

Mac: THAT TYPE OF PERSONALITY? NO! 

Director: Suppose you walked in another day as the “strong” Mac... . 

Mac: That wouldn’t make any difference. 

At this point Mac goes on to extensionalize his point of view, supplying 
factual data to argue his point. 

Mac: He would have been very much the same cold cookie. Here is the 
way I feel about it. Wherever I have been watching people being interviewed, 
it is much the same routine. The telephone rings. The boss tries to impress 
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the person waiting in his office of his importance. They always have that feel- 
ing of superiority. They always speak with a smile. This is business. 

Woman: Why don’t you apply in a small town instead of a large city 
where life is impersonal? You spoke in deprecatory manner about small town 
school systems. 

Mac: I am working on my degree here in the city. 

Director: We have to keep our minds open for other possible solutions . . . 

Mac: As Henry Burton says, “If you’re going to stick your neck out, 
you’re going to be maladjusted to someone.” Well, I’m willing to take that 
chance. I’ve thought it all out. I know I’ll antagonize someone, but I know 
that out of the contacts, I will make a hit somewhere. 

When it was too difficult to break through Mac’s positive position, the 
Director skillfully released the tension by suggesting that Mac play the role 
of a Principal as he would /ike Principals to act. Mac rose to the occasion with 
enthusiasm but again failed to individualize the role. Then the Director sum- 
marized the situation: 

“I’m wondering if, through his many experiences, Mac is beginning to 
view all Principals as a type” 

In this business of playing roles which psychodrama has employed so ex- 
tensively, there are points in common with some of the formulations of 
General Semantics. To both, role playing involves the total organism—physi- 
cal, mental, emotional—functioning as a unit in a social-situation-as-a-whole. 
There can be no splitting of the personality into body and mind. 

As has been pointed out in connection with Mac, when a person plays a 
role, his or her nervous system must of necessity be engaged in a process of ab- 
stracting and evaluating. This process determines how this individual acts in 
a situation, or orients himself. If, by chance, he makes the important unim- 
portant, or visa versa, as Dr. Elwood Murray puts it, the result turns out to 
be an improper playing of the role. To bring about adjustments in the person 
playing the role, it is essential to understand this process of abstracting as it 
takes place or is blocked in the human nervous system. * 


This leads to the basic formulation of identification. Ineffective role play- 
ing on the part of the individual, or inappropriate behavior, frequently arises 
from false-to-fact identifications. John, let us say, is doing failing work in 
high school. He tends to be afraid to recite, stammers and becomes nervous in 
the presence of the teacher. This determines the way he plays his role in the 
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presence of this teacher, and gradually his emotional disorder is manifested 
before all teachers. Further exploration brings out the point that when John 
was in the third grade, a teacher took him to the paper-chute on the second 
floor and said, “If I catch you chewing gum again, I’ll throw you down this 
paper-chute.” John had good reason to be afraid of that particular teacher. 
The mistake he makes now arises from the fact that he identifies the teacher 
in the third grade with the teacher in the fourth grade, and so on-and-on even 
into high school. 

Mac has been afflicted in much the same manner, not only in identifying 
“principals,” but also in identifying himself as playing a “weak” role in apply- 
ing for teaching positions. Throughout the role-playing, on the other hand, 
Mac defined the Principal as a dictator, an authoritarian. 

At this point, he was encouraged to use such devices as “indexing” and 
“dating,” in order to break down his rigid “‘allness” attitudes. This was done 
to some extent by the director who asked Mac to reverse roles and play the 
role of a Principal as he would like to have him act. 

Furthermore, it might well be emphasized that both psychodrama and 
general semantics seek to train Mac in being more extensional. That is, he will 
succeed more if he plays an objective role, rather than one which has been 
built up in his head, one based on prejudice and bias. This kind of objective 
role can be brought about or re-constructed when the abstracting process 
arises from facts, not a few facts, but as many as are available. 

In conclusion, it might be pointed out that both psychodrama and gen- 
eral semantics focus their attention on a more effective training for the nervous 
system. General semantics goes into the basic theory of how the nervous 
system abstracts, evaluates and orients itself in terms of cortico-thalamic inte- 
gration, while psychodrama arrives at a healthy nervous system and sanity, 
in terms of behaving that way in terms of roles. Second, both seek to grapple 
with moment-to-moment life situations on the experience level, where people 
live. Both disciplines have, as their goal, training in the direction of greater 
objectivity and extensionality. General semantics is a broad frame-of-reference, 
a basic scientific formulation, while psycho- and sociodrama start and end 
with role playing in daily situations. However, general semantics teaches a 
methodology, a system of evaluation and training for more properly organizing 
and using his nervous system, without the therapeutic emphasis which is possible 
in psychodrama. Both are being used effectively in the field of psychiatry, and 
supplement each other in many more ways. 


) 
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5. THE SOCIODRAMATIC DENOTATION OF THE STATUS 
OF A SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


SaMUEL H. FLOWERMAN 


American Jewish Committee, New York 


Bateson, in his study of inhabitants of the Iatmul Plains of New Guinea', 
coined the term schismogenesis to describe the symmetrical and complimentary 
behavior which in the first case stimulates more of the same behavior in others 
and in the second case arouses qualitatively different behavior in others. 

In discussing this and similar phenomena, Murphy says (2, p. 867): 

“... any normal person must discover, in consequence of experience, the 
requirements necessary to fulfill each role which society expects hims to enact. 
He learns what is standard and acceptable behavior in terms of the age, sex, 
race, economic status, and other standards that are socially assigned to him. 
His adaptation to such roles may not be as prompt and unequivocal as is that 
of the chameleon to a new color, but we may predict just as clearly that those 
who are required to discover and make use of the attributes of each role will 
be so deeply-colored-stained, we might say, by the requirements of the situation 
that all who have similar roles will be fundamentally alike. Differences between 


persons will be fundamentally the differences in the roles which different indi- 


viduals must enact... 

Sherif and Cantril (4, pp. 134, 135) in discussing the problem of role 
say: “In his discussion of the ‘social’ self, James made it quite clear that status 
identification often determines behavior in everyday life . . . . On the basis of 
this learning the individual defines his own role or status . .. ” In another place 
they say (4, p. 152.): 

“The way in which a person’s status or role in society, rather than any 
intrinsic characteristics or qualities of his personality, determines how others 
react to him, and, in turn, how he is deeply influenced by them in his ego- 
inflations has often provided the basis for comedy, tragedy, and for literature 
that aims to convey a ‘moral’. G. H. Mead has pointed out that we frequently 
judge people by projecting ourselves into the status role we attribute to the 
person being judged.” 

Thus an individual’s reactions take place within .given reference frames 
in which certain reference points stand out (3, p. 158). Status is thus a soci- 
ological denotation, a standardized position in the group (3, p. 297). 

Perhaps even more pertinent to this discussion is another statement by 


Murphy (2, p. 517) that: 
“One’s acceptability or non-acceptability—that is, his status, is defined 
not with reference to the raw or elementary sensory appeal but with reference 
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to the system of social sanctions which he endeavors to meet . . ” 

This article is concerned with only one small fragment of the problem 
of delineating the roles of significant individuals in our culture. Of growing 
concern in recent years is the problem of reducing intergroup conflicts, espec- 
ially through the public school. To this end special curricular materials have 
been devised and units of study introduced on ethnic differences and similari- 
ties, on contributions to American culture by different groups, and the like. 
However, in the process of trying to effect changes in curriculum content it 
is possible that the intercultural educators have failed to seek an understanding 
of the role of the significant figures in the transmission belt—the teacher, the 
principal, the superintendent of schools, etc. This failure has nothing to do 
with such teacher-oriented activities as intercultural workshops and training 
courses, but rather with the lack of understanding of the group pressures and 
the emergent roles of these significant individuals when forced to deal with 
problems of intergroup conflict. 

The following account of a sociodrama throws some light on the role of 
the public secondary-school principal in our culture when faced with a problem 
of intergroup conflict. By no means decisive, this experience suggests the 
value of studying such roles through role-playing techniques. 

The sociodrama took place several months ago during a single meeting 
(lasting an hour and forty minutes) with a group of about sixty graduate stu- 
dents—hitherto unknown to the writer—in the School of Education of a large 
Eastern university. The purpose of the meeting was to demonstrate the socio- 
drama and its applicability to many situations in which school teachers may 
find themselves. 

The limited time at our disposal made it necessary to shorten the major 
steps in the sociodrama, especially the analysis. During the “warming up” 
process various issues were raised and a brief problem census was taken. After 
some discussion a vote was taken and the following problem was selected and 
developed: 

A high school girl has been to a school dance. The school is located in 
a suburban community of fairly high socio-economic status; of the total pop- 
ulation of 50,000 in this community, 17% are Negroes, although the proportion 
of Negroes to the total high school population is only about 7%. Upon her re- 
turn home from the dance, the student tells her mother about the good time 
she had had, and how she danced with this boy and that boy—and with a Negro 
fellow student. The mother becomes furious not only at her daughter for 
dancing with the Negro but especially at the principal for permitting such an 
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instance of interracial mingling. She decides to call upon the principal with 
her daughter in tow, to belabor him for his laxity, and in addition to see to it 
that the Negro student is “put in his place.” 


The writer then sought volunteers to play the various roles. He tried to 
obtain for the role of the principal someone who in actual life approximated 
this status in a school. No principal volunteered. After some coaxing he then 
called upon the group to help select from their midst someone who might play 
the role. They prevailed upon a dean of men to come forward. Little diffi- 
culty was experienced in getting a volunteer to play the role of the angry 
mother. At this point, because this was to be only a single meeting, the writer 
paused for a brief explanation of the technique of reversing roles in the socio- 
drama, and suggested that a white boy play the part of the Negro student, and 
that a Negro girl play the part of the daughter*. Volunteers were quickly ob- 
tained and the socio-drama proceeded. Plans to have the proceedings wire- 
recorded were abandoned at the last minute because of technical difficulties; 
hence a verbatim record is not available. 


The scene takes place in the principal’s office which is taken to be the 
raised platform in the lecture room. The principal is seated behind the desk, 
the angry mother and her daughter are seated in front of him, somewhat to 
his right, and to his left, against the wall (a position he took himself) is seated 
the “Negro” student. The rest of the class is seated below the platform in rows 
of seats like those found in a theatre. 


The mother quickly marshals a host of arguments and threats. What is 
the school coming to if decent families can not count on the protection of school 
officials? Surely, this is something that the Chamber of Commerce, and the 
members of the Board of Education should know about, let alone the members 
of her bridge club. The nerve of the Negro student to ask her daughter to 
dance! Further annoyed by the boy’s reply that her daughter had asked him 
to dance, and the daughter’s statement that she sometimes had lunch with him 
in the school cafeteria, the mother turns upon her daughter, threatening to tell 
the father (who has been away on a business trip) and-to have her allowance 
cut off. The daughter stands her ground, saying that she doesn’t care if the 
mother does tell the father, she can see nothing wrong in what she has done. 

Throughout, the principal is soft-spoken, somewhat embarrassed, and tries 
repeatedly to placate the mother. He explains that after all he is only a public 


*Because of limitations of space, this discussion will not deal with such side issues as the 
reversal of roles in this particular iod Instead, we shall concentrate upon role 
of the Principal in order to illustrate the point to be made. 
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official, who must do his duty; the school is a public school supported by tax- 
payer’s money; he cannot prevent the mingling of students from different racial 
groups; and that if parents do not wish to have their children mingle with chil- 
dren of other origins this becomes a responsibility of the home rather than of 
the school. The mother refuses to accept the principal’s arguments and finally 
threatens that unless the principal takes forthright action to put a stop to such 
behavior she will take her daughter out of the school. At this point the socio- 
drama is cut and a discussion takes place. 

A white teacher of many years experience heatedly attacks the performance 
of the principal because he has hidden behind a cloak of “legality” and because 
he has not “told the woman off.” Why didn’t he tell her, she asks, that Amer- 
ica is a democracy, that it’s a place where everyone is equal to everyone else, and 
that bigotted behavior such as that displayed by the mother has no place in a 
democratic society? We then ask this teacher to take the place of the principal. 

To everyones surprise she duplicates the role of her predecessor. She, too, 
becomes placating, using arguments similar to those used by him, and in addition 
suggests that the mother talk it over with her associates in the Parents-Teachers 
Association, perhaps returning to the principal in a month. 

Again the performance is cut and discussion follows. And again the role 
of the principal is criticized on the same grounds with the added observation 
that the suggestion of having the mother talk it over with members of the 
Parents-Teachers Association is risky and that the principal might be faced 
in a month with a brick wall of opposition instead of a single parent. 

We are now faced with the problem of eliminating the possibility of sheer 
timidity and stagefright as an explanation of the role-playing of the first two 
principals. Who in the class is capable of performing in an aggressive manner 
before the class? The obvious answer is the irate “mother.” The substitution 
is made and the change in her role is almost magical. From a belligerent ag- 
gressive “mother” she now becomes a mild principal who can scarcely be heard 
beyond the first few rows. She, too, plays the same role as her predecessor-prin- 
cipals. The immediate explanation which emerges from the discussion-analysis, 
is that the actors have probably faithfully portrayed the socially defined role 
of a secondary school principal in our culture. The principal is seen as one who 
is afraid to “stick his neck out,” who fears the superintendent of schools and 
through him the board of education, etc. 

But what does the secondary school principal fear? The actual loss of his 
job, demotion, censure—in short, an alteration in status? Does he fear a 
conflict situation in which he may have to reexamine his classification of his 
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self, his role? In discussing the struggle to classify one’s self and the criticism 
through which one denies his other self (in this case, a self perhaps of tolerance 
and fair play) in order to push away the conflict. Murphy observes (2, p. 535): 


“But there is still a simpler device, that of avoiding both the troublesome 
stimulus and the second-order stimulus which stands for it. “One learns con- 
sequently to keep away not only from situations which induce an unsatisfactory 
or conflict-producing self portrait, but even from those that remind him of 
such troublemakers. Part of the process of personality crystallization is 
actually the environmental narrowing which results from such steadying of 
oneself into a definite and narrow way of life that yields a consistent self, 
adequate for a given community, a given job. But one can make such a narrow 
environment even narrower by making sure that no forces will be allowed to 
operate which swing him off the specified track or cost too much in terms of 
secondary conflicts.” 

Thus, in the case of the principal, the presence of a mother from the upper 


stratum of a community, even if her position is an “undemocratic” one, con- 
fronts his narrow classified self with a serious threat in the implied attempt 
to force him to take some kind of stand other than one of strict legal correct- 
ness. Whether he would feel himself similarly threatened by a poor, ill-educated 
mother, no matter what her complaint, is not clear, for it is doubtful whether 
she would be perceived as a member of the reference group which determines 
this narrow role. In at least one sense his main reference group has the conno- 
tation of “employer.” Note for instance his repeated use of the terms “public”, 
“taxpayers”; and note. too, that the various taxpayers’ suits in our courts 
of law are not brought by poor semi-literate individuals. “Taxpayer” has be- 
come synonomous with “upper-crust” and with one of many elements who 
constitute the employer whose displeasure must be avoided, and whose com- 
plaints, no matter how unjust, must be temporized and placated. For our 
three principals acting successively the roles of compliant, fearful individuals, 
it may be said that (2, p. 790) they were enacting “a part not because of a 
task to be done, but largely because of the strain which has been set up by en- 
acting another part,” that is, acting the part of a “proper” high school prin- 
cipal. Often, as is known to those familiar with patterns of authority in Amer- 
ican schools, this means that the principal is often a dittator within his school 
exacting from his teachers the same sort of obedience and subservience he feels 
forced to pay to the superintendent, the Board of Education, the community; 
and often teachers repeat these patterns of dominance-subserviance with their 
pupils in their classroom. 

If the participation of certain key individuals in our culture is vital to 
the solution of crucial social problems, then their behavior must be predicted 
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with some degree of precision. Not only public school officials, but also gov- 
ernment officials, executives in business and industry, union leaders, politicians, 
and others play significant roles in the power structure of our society; and it 
is of great importance to be able to estimate how these leaders will behave 
under pressure when confronted with controversial issues. It is perhaps of less 
importance to preoccupy ourselves with surveys of attitudes of such individ- 
uals on the points at issue than it is to learn something about the denotation of 
their status, and to what extent these individuals will behave according to soc- 
ially defined patterns of status when confronted with these issues. Put differ- 
ently, the reasearch problem eventually becomes one of understanding the group 
pressures which define how such individuals will operate in times of stress 
independently of or despite their psychological (individual?) predispositions. In 
such a context, the study of attitudes may have relevance only for the limited 
purpose of comparing the individual in vacuuo or on the analyst’s couch with 
the same individual operating in a given reference group when the “heat is on.” 
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6. PSYCHODRAMA AND THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF CULTURAL EDUCATION 


Ronatp B. Levy 
Roosevelt College, Chicago 


A healthy culture must contain diversity, but it is important that the 
diversity should not be achieved at the expense of unity. What is lacking in 
contemporary society is a framework within which individual differences may 
be brought into fruitful relationship. That psychodrama provides such a frame- 
work is the thesis of this paper. 

In the past the greatest enemy to the achievement of this framework has been 
Cartesian dualism which separated minds from bodies, things from function, 
thought from action. Philosophers unfortunately have fallen into this trap 
and limited their participation to the cognitive phases of experience. They 
have seldom if ever become involved in action-taking. Had their thought ade- 
quately taken account of the totality of experience, it would have led to 
operational beliefs which in turn would have been the basis for directed action. 
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It is such beliefs which are the necessary foundation of any effective action 
process. Psychodrama as an action process is no exception to this judgment. 
Therefore we shall attempt to do a philosophical task in a typically unphil- 
osophical way, i.e., to develop the beginnings of a core of conceptual under- 
standing for psychodrama which will naturally integrate into one framework 
those too often separated areas—thought and action. 


The term “‘psychodrama” is broadly used in somewhat the same way that 
“cognition” was used some fifty years ago. In this broad general sense “psy- 
chodrama” includes the whole family of skills, techniques, and processes which 
are involved in the “unrehearsed” but not unplanned, dramatization of 
human problems for the purpose of dealing with them more effectively. 
In this usage it is to some extent a misnomer, since it does not apply 
simply to the dramatization—acting out—of the problems of the individual 
psyche. Nor does it apply only to the treatment by dramatic methods of the 
psychopathological. It includes both of these specific areas and a great deal 
more. It is in this broad sense that Moreno uses it in his books, and since this 
usage is more or less generally practiced it will be continued here. 


It will be our attempt to start from this broad general meaning and to 
indicate several ways in which it can be usefully approached and clarified. 
These approaches are not separate entities. They are simply avenues for getting 
a better understanding of and feeling for the one process which is psychodrama. 
It is hoped that the diversity of these approaches will not only give a more 
organic idea of psychodrama as a whole, but will also help to indicate that it is 
a process in which diversity can be healthily shared. 

While the specific purposes for which psychodrama can be used are legion, 
they may all be categorized under three main headings—diagnosis, therapy, and 
education. This does not mean that these purposes are ever discrete and sepa- 
rate in any one psychodrama. It does mean, however, that a given psycho- 
drama has a different design according to which of these purposes is its primary 
focus. 

The diagnostic psychodrama is intended as a kind of research tool. It 
offers a method whereby individuals and groups may bé analyzed with respect 
to their potentialities for some type of future action. In this way an estimate 
can be made of the effectiveness of functioning of an individual or group with 
respect to some anticipated future situation, i.e., we may determine if a mental 
patient is ready to function adequately in society, whether a group is effectively 
organized and prepared for a particular campaign of action, or whether a foreign 
traveler (or secret agent) is prepared to take a realistic part in another culture. 
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This is done by setting up the anticipated situation with the required degree of 
realism and letting the individual or group “play” their way into it. It is 
because of the emotional involvement in this play that it can be used as a 
measure of effective future action. The validity of the diagnosis depends on 
the fact that while realism is approximated, and therefore emotions are involved, 
nevertheless the dramatic play never achieves complete reality and therefore 
allows the subject freedom to be expansive and natural without fear of actual 
failure or punishment. It is this spontaneous or natural action which will de- 
termine his success in the future situation. 

The therapeutic psychodrama is particularly directed towards the cor- 
rection of functional disorders of non-somatic origin. (The question of which 
kinds of functional disorders are somatic and which kinds are non-somatic in 
origin is not for debate here. If an illness yields to psychodramatic treatment 
this should be sufficient basis for believing that it had some non-somatic foun- 
dation.) Since we do not subscribe to any meaningless dualism between body 
and mind, this means that amy mental disorder may be potentially treated in 
this way in individuals and groups. It is not just concerned with eliminating 
actual malfunctioning, but is also directed to the task of anticipating and 
preventing potential psychiatric and sociatric difficulties. It is for this reason 
concerned with prophylaxis as we!l as with present therapy. 

In so far as it is concerned with present therapy psychodrama attempts to 
produce individual or group self-integration so that effective action is free to 
take place and adjustment to problems of living is successfully brought about. 
In order to do this, problem scenes are dramatized which have caused blocks, 
frustrations or inhibitions with the intention that dramatic catharsis will 
clear these blocks away and healthy integrated action will take place spon- 
taneously. 

In so far as it is concerned with preventative therapy or prophylaxis, psy- 
chodrama attempts to anticipate those situations which may produce malad- 
justments, and to help the subject to be better prepared to meet them. For 
this purpose anticipated scenes which the subject fears, and perhaps has avoided 
in the past, are dramatized. In so doing the individual or group gets con- 
tinued practice by attacking the problem situation with the direction and 
support of the audience and psychodramatic director. On the stage he feels 
free to fail without punishment, and therefore gains security and confidence, 
eventually learning how to successfully face any problem. 

While the therapeutic psychodrama is concerned with pathological be- 
havior and maladjustment, the educational psychodrama is concerned with 
the control and direction of normal behavior towards desired goals. Like all 
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psychodrama it is a group process by which we seek to modify existing be- 
havior. But it is particularly necessary that the educational psychodrama be 
socially oriented if we remember that education is a form of social action. 
This type of psychodrama may be further specified according to whether it 
deals with the practical problem of training an individual or group in a par- 
ticular situation, or whether it attempts to teach a theoretical concept which 
may lead to a generally applicable attitude of behavior. 

The training psychodrama is an educational psychodrama which is con- 
cerned with changing the behavior of an individual or group with respect to 
some particular situation. It may be concerned with a vocation or with some 
other type of social situation. In either case the psychodrama is focused on 
that particular situation per se. A good example of this is the training of a 
waiter in a restaurant. In the first steps the subject is allowed to perform the 
normal requirements of the situation under the critical observation of one or 
more persons. Then having been acquainted with his inadequacies he is re- 
quired to go through the same process with the objective materials removed, 
i.e., he dramatizes the process or plays it. This alternation continues until his 
behavior has reached the desired proficiency. The purpose is to allow the 
subject to improve his behavior without fear of failure. By so doing he gains 
the skill, and hence the confidence, to do it in the actual situation. 

The theoretical or didactic psychodrama is an educational psychodrama 
which is concerned with teaching a general principle or concept which will 
indirectly change behavior. It is therefore about behavior not of behavior. 
In the training of teachers it is necessary that the students become aware of 
certain concepts in the psychology of learning in order to develop the concept 
that learning results best from participation in the exhaustive discussion of a few 
ideas rather than our listening to an elaborate lecture on many ideas, two consecu- 
tive class room scenes are dramatized. Each scene has the same students. In 
one a teacher leads a discussion on a few simple ideas. In the other another 
teacher delivers a long elaborate lecture on many ideas. If the dramatic action 
is sufficiently involving and approximates reality deeply enough, both audience 
and actors will quickly come to a full meaning of the concepts of attention 
span and participation learning. It is the emotional involvement and identifi- 
cation with particular roles which facilitates the learning of this concept and 
mediates its incorporation as a factor in the general behavioral mechanism of 
the prospective teachers. A skill training psychodrama will then further 
develop this concept for a particular learning situation. 

It is important to keep in mind that no psychodrama serves only one of 
these purposes. In any one psychodrama several purposes will inevitably be 
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working. Therefore in a training psychodrama much therapy can often take 
place and diagnostic information be revealed. In a similar way, the diagnostic 
psychodrama will both train the subject and have prophylactic value. The 
structure of the psychodrama is designed, then, according to which one of 
the active purposes it is desired to focus upon. 

Psychodrama as an active process is constituted by a whole matrix of 
simultaneous and continuous experiences. These form a manifold of almost 
infinite variety whose complete details are beyond verbal description. However, 
it is instructive to point out that these experiences fall into three basic cate- 
gories which also determine the nature of three kinds of psychodrama. These 
categories of psychodramatic experiences are: the personal, the interpersonal, 
and the societal. 

The personal experience of the psychodrama is that particular element of 
it which affects and permeates the individual person in a way which is peculi- 
arly his own. It is that experience which makes his role different from the 
others and by means of it his own personality is unified—made free of inhibit- 
ing blocks. A psychodrama which is focused on this type of experience is 
called an individual psychodrama. In it one person has a central role. He is 
the primary ego or protagonist of the drama. The other actors are all alter 
egos and take their cue from his action. Audience, director, and alter egos all 
cooperate and focus attention on producing the maximum emotional intensity 
in this individual experience. 2 

The interpersonal experience is that phase of psychodramatic experience 
which is the common property of two or more persons. It is a shared experi- 
ence and because of it interpersonal blocks are removed and interpersonal be- 
havior correspondingly free and improved. A psychodrama focused on this 
type of experience is called a group or interpersonal psychodrama. Here several 
persons with common problems dramatize them together. The problems may 
be concerned directly with each other in actual situations, or they may simply 
be drawn from different situations which have similar elements in them. In 
either case they alternately play primary and alter ego to each other and all 
gain a catharsis in the drama which gains reinforcement because of the social 
nature of the experience. 

The third type of psychodramatic experience is the societal experience. 
Here no individual nor group is the subject. It is society which is the patient. 
The individuals who play the roles in the drama are there for the purpose of 
illustrating a block in society, some societal disorder. A psychodrama which is 
concentrated on this type of experience is called a socio-psychodrama or socio- 
drama. In it a problem which is peculiarly a societal problem is dramatized, 
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and societal catharsis is gained only in so far as the participants in the drama- 
audience, actors and director—can repeat the process for other factors in 
society which are concerned with the problem. For the group at hand it is 
largely an educational psychodrama which indicates what they must do to 
alleviate this particular societal frustration. 

It is obvious from the above that none of these three experiences ever 
occurs in isolation. In any psychodrama there are always a number of indiv- 
idual persons and each one has his own particular personal experience. Since 
all psychodrama involves more than one person there is also a common or inter- 
personal experience. Furthermore each person is a social self—he is a member 
of society. His blocks and problems are reflections of those of society as a 
whole. Therefore the socio dramatic element is never absent either. 

Another fact is also pertinent here. Any one of these experiences may be 
incorporated in the purposes which were discussed above. However, as a usual 
occurrence the individual and group experiences are those which are most often 
used for diagnosis or therapy. The educational psychodrama, since it is directed 
at efficient social action, is more concerned with the sociodramatic. This usual 
division of function of these experiences is not a necessary one, however. 

We have seen that psychodrama can be discussed in terms of its purposes 
and in terms of the three types of experiences which are ever present in it. 
This gives us a factual description of what it is. But we must eventually come 
to a consideration of the organization in terms of which it functions if we are 
ever to know how it is to serve our purposes efficiently. For this reason we 
now proceed to discuss those basic hypotheses upon which psychodrama is built 
and by means of which it operates. 

The postulation of an open universe is a prime necessity in the development 
of the underlying philosophical basis of psychodrama. It is clearly asserted as 
a necessity by Moreno (Psychodrama, Volume I). Another characteristic of 
psychodrama is spontaneity. Moreno states that spontaneity is a product 
of the mind which, in turn, pervades the whole universe. 

Spontaneity as a psychodramatic necessity must not only be recognized as 
a quality potentially descriptive of all human action, it must be further recog- 
nized to have a high degree of organization. (Psychodrama—p. 123). It is 
therefore false to consider the spontaneous as being equivalent to that which 
is random, impulsive, or structureless. Because of the complicated nature 
of its organization the production of spontaneous action requires a much 
greater emphasis on planning than other types of action require. This 
planning, however, is not to be confused with rehearsal or restriction in any 
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sense. It is rather an attempt to see what types of action—what series of acts 
—will lead up to the complete unblocking of the personal and cultural inhibi- 
tions in the given situation. 

A further characteristic of spontaneity is an obvious concommitant of 
what has been said above. This is the fact that spontaneity can only arise in 
a perceived moment. (Psychodrama—p. 86). Since spontaneity implies the 
absence of cultural and personal blocks, it can occur only when these blocks 
have been removed. Such a condition obtains only in a perceived moment of 
psychological experience in an open universe. 

Since spontaneity occurs only momentarily it can not come from a 
reservoir or other backlog of energy (Psychodrama—p. 85). It is therefore 
necessary to continually regenerate it by means of other spontaneous acts which 
may have their origin inside the person conceived. If, however, his spontaneity 
factor is too low to initiate such acts, then he may act spontaneously only by 
means of some external source of spontaneity. Such a source would be the 
action of another person or the use of a chemical agent. 

We see finally that spontaneous action requires three things. It results 
only from some kind of change. That change must be perceived as something 
new in contrast to the relatively static nature of the culture. It must produce 
that kind of activity in the subject which will progressively lead (warm 
him up) to the spontaneous state (Psychodrama—p. 104). This is the psycho- 
logical state where he is ready to respond with greatest efficiency to the re- 
quirements of the situation at hand. 

Since we are the products, at least in part, of our culture, we cannot be 
naturally spontaneous. We have in our personality and in our culture too many 
inhibitions and blocks. For this reason cartharsis is needed to clear the way 
for spontaneous action. Cartharsis may be of many kinds. It may be mental 
cartharsis or somatic cartharsis. However, the kind of cartharsis which leads 
to true spontaneity is total action cartharsis. This is a cartharsis of the whole 
human organism by means of which it is free to respond to a situation organ- 
ismically and in a truly spontaneous fashion (Psychodrama—p. 17 and 18). 

This kind of cartharsis is often not easy to achieve and there is no simple 
formula for attaining it. It must start in simple deliberate acts which aim at 
developing more and more freedom and liberation from the restrictive factors 
of person and culture. These actions must be developmental, that is, they must 
each lead to the next in such a way that the following act is more free than 
its predecessor. This process is called the warm-up. It is accomplished not 
only by purely bodily acts, but it may be aided by mental images and psycho- 
chemical agents. (The last are to be recommended only in drastic cases). It 
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is in this way that total cartharsis is achieved and spontaneity produced. 


The ideal locale in which to achieve cartharsis and thereby produce spon- 
taneous action is in the unrehearsed dramatic situation. Once initiated such a 
situation naturally proceeds along a path of increasing spontaneity until the level 
of true spontaneity is reached. 


This drama should be inherently and explicitly active. It cannot be mere 
participation in a passive way. It is necessary that there be deep emotional 
involvement and identification with the roles of the drama. 

To achieve such identification the drama must be pitched on an irreal level. 
(The term irreal refers to a distanced relationship between a person and some 
phase of his environment which is accompanied by emotional involvement and 
the readiness to act spontaneously. It should be viewed as an extension of, not 
different from, reality). This means that the scene to be played approximates 
the actual situation of real living but never approaches it so closely that it is 
mistaken for the real. To achieve this irreal level the participants in the drama 
must go through a warmup process. This means that the drama actually starts 
before they reach the stage and gradually leads them from their real situation 
in the audience to the irreal level of the stage. When this point is reached the 
drama on the stage can profitably begin and sustain itself without any further 
outside help. This drama is then at the spontaneous level and can be said to be 
self-warming. 

It must always be kept in mind that such a spontaneous process is not 
achieved by one individual in isolation. It is impossible by an act of the con- 
scious will to achieve spontaneity (Psychodrama—p. 37). You can no more 
do that than you can surprise yourself. Therefore spontaneity, cartharsis, 
warmup, and drama are all social processes involving a group. They never 
pertain to just one person. 

We must further remember that psychodrama is a circular process. It is 
an excellent means for achieving spontaneity and cartharsis by means of which 
diagnosis, therapy, and education can take place for persons, groups and society. 
Nevertheless it can only be instituted if there is some quantum of spontaneity 
already present. Since spontaneity is by nature not a conservable commodity, it 
depends on the interaction of persons with other persons and with their environ- 
ment in order to generate that kind of novelty in which a moment is perceived 
and spontaneity is reborn. Only in a universe where action is both continuous 
and ever-changing could such a situation obtain. Thus we see the circle comes 
full swing. Gotterdammerung then is the maturing of the possibility that some 
day the varieties of changes will be exhausted. 
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We now come to a discussion of the conceivable effects of psychodrama. 
What results are we justified in expecting from this process? 

The first and most basic effect of psychodrama is spontaneous action. It is 
its most characteristic product, so much so that we might almost say that where 
spontaneous action is found, there a psychodramatic process is taking place. 


As a result of spontaneity a further very necessary effect is produced. 
This is the ability of man to take part in that process which makes him most 
like God—the act of Creaticn. According to Moreno spontaneity is the first 
and most necessary character of the creative act (Psychodrama—p. 35). 
Through the creative act man becomes God and creates (or recreates) his 
world to his own design. (Psychodrama—p. 29). Among the things in his 
own world which man creates is his self—his personality. This is composed of 
an organic union of all the roles he plays and creates. It is this complete organ 
which is man’s most treasured possession because through it his creative powers 
becomes continually expanded. 

To create a self is to dramatize because it is in the inter-penetrating of 
personal roles that the self is constituted. However, this drama cannot be a 
narrow or limiting one. It must involve the self in all of its manifold aspects. 
It must catharize each role of its pernicious blocks to action, and must co- 
ordinate the various roles into a functional union. Only through manifold 
and various psychodramatic activities can this be accomplished. When this is 
done the result is a person who is secure in his functional adequacy and who 
sees himself in a necessarily cooperating (not competing) relationship with his 
fellow-man. He has become an effective, and securely functioning social being 
because of his complete participation in the social process of psychodramatic 
self-realization. 

Such a self-realization must necessarily imply the participation in many 
groups and the belief in the reality of groups, particularly in that most inclus- 
ive of all groups, the Community of Mankind. What this belief means is well 
expressed by the American philosopher, Charles Peirce when he says, “The ques- 
tion whether the genus homo has any existence except as individuals is the 
question whether there is anything of more dignity, worth and importance than 
individual happiness, individual aspirations, and individual life. Whether men 
really have anything in common, so that the community is to be considered as 
an end in itself, and if so, what the relative value of the two factors is, is the 
fundamental practical question in regard to every public institution the con- 
stitution of which we have it in our power to influence” (Charles Peirce, Review 
on Franzer’s Works of Bishop Berkeley, North American Review, Vol. 113, 
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October 1871, p. 422). Through the psychodramatic process we learn that the 
psychodramatic group, through which we gain spontaneity, creative power, 
and functional self-integrity is not just a collection of individuals. It is the 
real embodiment of that quality through which man achieves his greatest 
promise—social individuality—the sharing of individual differences for the 
benefit of a larger social whole. 

The final goal of this developmental process is a two-fold or double-edged 
one. It is not enough to share differences for the mere pleasure of doing it, 
although to be sure this does have a value. It is required that we go beyond 
this condition and that our group participation have a more inclusive goal— 
more complete than anything pertaining solely to us or to our own local group. 
We must use our group as one cooperating element in the Community of Man. 
We dare not rest unless we have, as Peirce says, ‘‘a conceived identification of 
(our) interests with those of an unlimited community.” (Our italics). 

But the limitlessness of this community does not necessarily refer to the nu- 
merical or quantitative aspect of the community. It should be first unlimited 
in the sense that it completely involves all the members of the group. They 
must feel the revitalizing force of belongingness, and the sustaining element of 
socia! empathy and reinforcement. When we can achieve or approximate such 
a qualitatively unlimited community then this quality must inevitably make us 
secure enough to spread ourselves far and wide, achieving ultimately a quanti- 
tatively unlimited community as well. The prime requisite for societal therapy 
then is to seek for a qualitative community with other men in as nearly an un- 
limited way as possible. To achieve this task in a world so diseased with dis- 
agreement and rancour inevitably necessitates some process as radical, and dy- 
namically novel as the psychodrama. To do this means that the value of human 
feelings—human drama—is asserted over and above the achieving of mechanical 
standards (such as the majority vote) in furthering human progress towards 
better living. 
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SECTION II 
PROJECTS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


ROLE PLAYING SOCIAL CONFLICTS 


7. ACTION PROJECTS FROM CHILDREN’S LITERATURE; AN 
INDIRECT APPROACH TO INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Peccy BRUNELLE 
Francis Parker School, San Diego, California 


INTRODUCTION 


A chemist can work out his formulas in a test tube before he has to apply 
them in real life. Why not a test tube for human relations? 

“You can’t do that,” says a horrified listener. “In human relations you 
are dealing with the dynamic medium of people who have minds of their own.” 

We can work out our formula in the test tube of spontaneous acting. We 
can set up a conflict situation, and, by acting it out, find out which ways of 
acting seem to have the best results, without anyone being afraid of making 
a mistake. This spontaneous acting out of conflict situations helps to build up 
skills for real life relationships. 

“Critics” say that this is an “artificial” technique. It is probably less arti- 
ficial than other techniques civilization has developed to help people commun- 
icate with each other. Certainly it is no more artificial than writing or reading 
or painting or making music. Some say “acting” can have no sincerity. The 
sincerity is in the purpose for which it is used—the sincere desire to establish 
better human relations. 


Rote PLayING 


Role playing has always been a primary form of learning with children. 
This spontaneous acting, (sometimes called sociodrama), is no different from 
the role playing that goes on in Kindergarten, or whenever children make be- 
lieve, except that in the purposeful role playing of spontaneous acting the actors 
are guided through a series of carefully structured experiences in which there 
is a human relation’s problem, (or conflict), to be solved. 

When role playing is used in the class room, the children playing the dif- 
ferent roles, (and also those watching), have a chance never given in real life, 
of facing conflict in a dramatic situation where they can use as much trial 
and error as is necessary to reach a resolution without anyone suffering from 
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failure. 
Lirerary Sources OF CoNFLICT MATERIAL 

Perhaps it is well to have your “conflicts” pretty objective. A suggestive 
source book already exists from which to draw problem situations. This is a 
pamphlet, put out by the American Council of Education, called “Reading 
Ladders for Human Relations.” It lists books available on different age levels 
which illustrate areas of tension in human relations. They have listed these 
areas of tension as follows: 

Differences in family life 

Rural-Urban Contrasts 

Economic differences 

Differences between generations 

Adjustment to new places and situations 

How it feels to grow up 

Belonging to groups 

Experiences in acceptance and rejection 
Tue Purpose oF Tuts Parer 

The purpose of this study is to explore the dramatic possibilities nensid 
by these books, and to see where and how the technique of role playing might 
be applied to situations in them in such a way as to help children build up skills 
for real life human relations. 

An EXAMPLE 

Here is an illustration of how role playing from a literary source might 
be used in the class room: 

Take the book, listed in Reading Ladders for Human Relations, Page 45, on 
the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd grade level, “Two is a Team”, by L. L. Beim and Jerrold 
Beim. 

“Ted, a Negro boy, and Paul, a white boy, are the same age and the same 
size. They play happily together until they quarrel over making a scooter. 
After trying to work alone they run into still more trouble and discover that 


only through cooperation in work and play can they clear up their difficulties. 
This story shows the twosome—the group in which te six - year - old is best 


able to function.” 
The area of conflict is the split in the twosome. 


(1) After the teacher has read the story she might start off like this— 

Teacher: “Ted and Paul were very good friends. They were the same 
size and the same age, and they liked doing the same things. How did it hap- 
pen, then, that they began quarreling? 

1st Child: “Ted wouldn’t let Paul help him.” 
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2nd Child: “Paul wouldn’t let Ted help him.” 

3rd Child: “Both of them wanted the hammer.” 

Teacher: ‘“‘Let’s act it out and see exactly what happened.” 

(2) She reads them the quarrel scene again. (Begin on Page 9, where 
the quarrel starts, and continue through the point where they both go home 
separately.) Then she assigns roles. She might say, for instance— 

Teacher: ‘Who wants to play the part of Ted?” (A hand goes up) 
“Good. You be Ted. He has just gone home to get his old roller skate. Where 
is your house?” (The child picks a corner for his house.) 

“Who wants to be Paul? Fine! You are Paul. You have some wood in 
your cellar. You have just gone home after it. Where is your house? Good. 
Ted, you are coming back with the roller skate.. Paul, you are coming back 
with the wood and a hammer. Now let’s see what happens.” 

(3) They enact the fight. 

Teacher: “That was a good fight. What made it a fight?” 

(4) - They analyze the patterns of conflict as they saw them enacted. The 
teacher might say something like this to her group. 

Teacher: ‘What did you notice about the way Ted and Paul quarreled?” 

“What did Ted want?” 

“What did Paul think about it?” 

“Are they happy now?” 

(5) They replay the scene for better relations. The teacher might say— 

Teacher: “If you were Paul or Ted, show us how you would make up.” 

She picked two children, who have an idea how it could be done, to act 
the scene where they patch things up. It does not have to be the way the story 
went in the book, at all. It can be a brand new way of their own creating. 

Others might still have different ideas. Several solutions might be acted 
out. There is no one “right” way. Ted might go to Paul first. Paul might 
go to Ted first, etc., etc. 

(6) Then the teacher discusses verbally with her students the patterns 
of accomodation by which better relations were achieved. 

(7) Lastly, after the role playing is over, the teacher should arrange fur- 
ther training situations in which the children lacking in ‘specific human rela- 
tions skills get a chance to practice them without being penalized for failure. 

What happens to the children participating? Research indicates that 
there is considerable carry over from the training situations to real life situa- 
tions when role playing is used. It is this carry over that makes role playing 
such a significant educational technique. 
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Rote PLayinc TECHNIQUES FOR THE TEACHER 

As you see from the example, there are definite steps for the teacher-direc- 
tor to follow in setting up a spontaneous acting situation. 

1. Talk about the situation. 

2. Assign roles according to the understanding of the youngsters. 

3. Enact the human relations situation involving tensions and conflict. 

4. Analyze patterns of conflict which appear in the role playing. 

5. Replay for better human relations. This gives a chance for spontan- 
eous acting which reveals human relation skills in action, focused on the patch- 
ing up process. 

6. Discuss the patterns of accomodation by which better human rela- 
tions are achieved. 

7. Arrange further training situations in which children lacking specific 
skills get a chance to practice them without being penalized for failure. 

The teacher also has certain responsibilities to her class. 

1. To guide in such a way as to clarify the situation and produce insights 
for her children. 

2. To protect those who need protection by not letting the discussion or 
the drama go too far. 

3. To develop skills. 

Weak roles are strengthened in the desirable direction. Strong desirable 
roles are reinforced by sympathetic evaluation. 

The teacher must manipulate the players according to their needs in a 
specific situation. This is done by means of “production,” or guidance, tech- 
niques listed below. 

1. Role reversal: If, for any reason, Ted does not understand Paul’s role 
he can be switched to Paul’s role so as to get an insight into the other fellow. 
The teacher might say, “You were grand as Ted. Now you be Paul, and let 
Jerry be Ted.” 

2. Soliloquy: This refers to the times when the character might talk 
to himself. After the fight, for example, when Paul is alone he might say, 
“Drat that old Ted. I can hammer better than he can.- He’d have just spoiled 
it. But he has the wheels. Perhaps I should go back.” 

3. The Double: This is where another person is the conscience of the 
first. He does just what the first one does, but he tells him when he is not 
quite honest. For example, Paul might be thinking out loud after the fight. 
Paul’s double might be right beside him, thinking, too. It would go like this 


perhaps: 
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Paul: ‘“Ted’s no good. Ihate him. He’s no fun. (He sits on a box, head 
in hand.) 

Double: (Sits on box, too, head in hand, doing exactly what Paul does. 
But saying—) “That’s not quite so. He is fun sometimes. He’s fun when 
we get along. He’s really a grand guy when we’re not fighting.” 

Paul: ‘“‘That’s right. I only hate him when he gets bossy. I can’t make a 
scooter without wheels.” 

Double: “It was Ted’s roller skate. Maybe I should have loaned him my 
hammer, since he was supplying the wheels.” 

Paul: “I'll go back and find him now.” 

4. Moving from a comprehended role to a more desirable role: Here the 
actor is put through a progressively difficult series of roles in an attempt to 
bring him to experience “acting” roles he needs in the real life level. For in- 
stance, say Ted starts the fight. Cast the child who starts all the class room 
fights in the role of Ted. He can understand this role. He does well as a 
fighter. 

Then give him the role of a mediator. Say it is a father who comes in 
and suggests that they don’t always fight to settle things, that they can arrive 
at an agreement peacefully. Then put him back in his own life role, that of a 
boy, and have him suggest other ways to settle their differences besides fighting. 
Now he is back in his own role, but with the father’s wiser attitude. On the 
real life level he may retain some of the “Let’s get along” attitude, which was 
well nigh incomprehensible to him before acting the father’s role. 

The Indirect Approach to Intercultural Relations 

The conflict areas may not always be battle areas, but merely conflict in 
understanding between two people. This is apt to be the case when the two 
speak a “different language,” be it because of being in different generations 
being raised in different cultures, coming from different parts of the world, 
or whatever. Role playing may completely iron out these misunderstandings 
in language interpretation. =o 

It is easy to see how much Intercultural material may be employed in- 
directly in the total school program by means of role playing, and in so doing 
integrate the action and verbal levels, so often very far apart in this field. 

A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL Books, RELATED To THE 
CauirorNiA STATE CurRICULUM WHICH Be DRAMATIZED 

More detailed information about the following books may be found in 
“Reading Ladders for Human Relations.” Published by American Council on 
Education (1947), Washington, D. C. 
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GRADE UNIT BOOK AREA OF TENSION 
Ist Home “Two’s a Team” Belonging to Groups 
School By Beim 
Neighborhood 
2nd Community “Tobe” Differences in Family 
and Farm By Sharpe Patterns 
3rd City 
“My Happy Days” Urban-Rural 
By Shackelford Family Patterns 
3rd “The 100 Dresses” Economic Differences 
= By Estes Acceptance - Rejection 
4 


SPECIAL CONFLICT 


A split in the twosome 


In 
“My Happy Days” 


Community pressures upon 
the individual 


SUGGESTED PLACES FOR 
DRAMATIZATION 


Page 9— From the beginning of the fight 
through Ted and Paul going home to their 
differents house separately. (See example 
Page 3) 

Page 120—The superstition about horse shoes 
bringing good luck, through what really 
caused the apples to grow. 

Other superstitions, not in the story, could be 
dramatized to show them false. 

Page 100—On how to meet difficulties. 

Page 90—‘My corn did not grow right. Next 
year I will grow my corn right.” Show 
other ways of acting toward mistakes. Which 
seems sensible? 


Anything in the index of interest to the group, 
showing children are alike in their fun, hob- 
bies, family and community. 


Page 17—Maddie doesn’t like them teasing 
Wanda. Enact, and, re-enact with what she 
might have said to prevent the teasing. 

Page 25—How the game started. Re-enact 
for things Wanda, Maddie, Peggy, could have 
done that would have prevented it starting. 
Role reversal might be good here. 

Page 35—-Maddie wants to write Peggy a note 

— her to stop teasing Wanda, but doesn’t 


— 
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SPECIAL CONFLICT 


GRADE UNIT 


4th 


SUGGESTED PLACES FOR 
DRAMATIZATION 


Page 47—Teacher’s reading letter from Wan- 
da’s father to end of chapter. 

Page 72—Teacher’s reading Wanda’s letter to 
end of episode. 


BOOK AREA OF TENSION 
“Necessary Nellie” Different Family 


California Patterns 
Economic Differences 
Sth California “Blue Willow” Different Family 
Today By Gates Patterns 
Economic Differences 
Adjusting to New 
Places 
6th Communications “All About Us” Differences can cause 
Newspapers By Evans tension 


Great Documents 


SPECIAL CONFLICT 


Loss of Nellie 
Law vs. Desire 


Meeting new people 


Possible misunderstanding of 


one’s meaning 


Envying others 


Elementary Anthropol- 
ogy stressing all peopie 
are important. Human 
communications are vi- 
tal to getting along 


SUGGESTED PLACES FOR 
DRAMATIZATION 


Chapter where they discover Nellie in the 


un 

Chapter where Nellie goes to court. 

Page 20—“I have a brother and _ sisters,” 
Lupe’s voice was smug,” to bottom of page. 
Act, then re-enact for different ways of 
meeting new people. 

Page 21—Mother’s words about Janey and her 
reaction to them, if there is a very sensitive 
child in class who takes everything everyone 
says personally. 

Page 97—Janey and her father talk about brav- 


ery. 

Page 104—Lupe and Janey talking about cops, 
through Janeys conversation with one. 

Page 131—Doctor’s being angry when trying 
to conceal emotion. 

Page 132—Janey stops envying Lupe her little 
sister. 
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SPECIAL CONFLICT SUGGESTED PLACES FOR 
DRAMATIZATION 
Not having money Page 136—Bounce comes for the rent. What 


could they have done differently? 

Page 157—Lupe on the values of friendship. 

Page 168—Janey’s dance for all who helped 
her, even Bounce. 

Page 146—Janey goes to Mr. Anderson. 

Any place that you can see in action some emo- 
tional problem you have in the individuals 


in class. 
Differences in people. Con- Page 54—Manners. Page 56 — Different ways 
cept-difference does not nec- of fighting. (Original ideas of settling dif- 
essarily mean inferiority ficulties could be acted out, too.) Page 78, 


Choosing friends. In the book you have 2 
boys, Negro and white. You can make them 
different in religion, nationality, economics, 
etc. 


8. AN EXPERIMENT IN FAMILY ROLE-CHANGING 


SopHia K. CorNMAN 
American Institute of Family Relations, Los Angeles 


For several weeks I had been in a class studying the dynamics of psycho- 
drama. While my interest at first was objective, it began to occur to me that 
there might be various facets in the field of role changing that would be in- 
teresting to explore. With no real objective in mind, I conceived the idea of 
attempting role changing with my eleven year old daughter. 

“How would you like to take my place this evening and let me be your 
child?” “And sit in your place at the dinner table and really act like the 
Mother? Oh, I’d love that!” And so, after the necessary but superficial ex- 
planations to the rest of the family, there began an evening of sly winks, nudges 
and occasional forgetting on all our parts. My child enjoyed her role immense- 
ly. While at first she overplayed her part considerably, she began more and 
more to fall into her role whole heartedly; and when I, as the child, interrupted 
conversations and drew out my stories, she turned to me with a most grown 
up look and whispered, “Children can be such brats, can’t they?” 

Directly after dinner is her usual time for piano practice, and when as the 
Mother, she reminded me, I balked and gave several excuses as to why I 
couldn’t get started. Then when after much clock watching I finished the 
half hour that she considers adequate, she as Mother eagerly went to the piano 
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and appeared to enjoy it the way I always do. Then I, still in the role of the 
child, did the thing that so often irritates me, even though I understand the 
motivating forces of demand for attention and unconscious rivalry behind the 
act. I interrupted her playing and said as she so often does, “Mother, let me 
show you how to play that part; and then I want to show you what I picked 
up.” Completely forgetting her role of mother, the child turned to me and said 
“Oh, Mother, how you must hate having me interrupt your playing the way I 
always do. I never realized until just now, how annoying it must be to you.” 

Weeks have passed since the evening we exchanged roles, and what had 
been an almost daily occurrence, has not happened since. In the role of mother 
the child had had an intensive and clarifying insight into the effect of one’s 
behavior on another. Anyone who has dealt with children knows the futility 
of attempting socialization of children merely through verbalization. It must, 
of course, come about gradually through precept and a desire to please and be 
accepted. In this little drama with changed roles the result was an immediate 
insight, and in this particular area, I hope, a lasting one. 


ROLE PLAYING CHILDREN’S CONCERNS 


9. EXPLORING PSYCHODRAMA AT FIFTH GRADE LEVEL 


RosBiInson CoLe 


Wilshire Crest School, Los Angeles 

Here are some thoughts about my first attempt at psychodrama with my 
fifth grade kids. It began by my wanting as big a pile of papers as the next 
teacher. You see, they hang the teachers’ names on the trees along the curb and 
cach room piles its papers underneath. We would have to do a lot of doorbell 
pushing to compete with the sixth grade. And many of us didn’t like to push 
doorbells. I thought I might work with role-playing to desensitize them so they 
could take discouragement and rebuff and continue on unaffected. I said, 
“Morty what are you going to do for the Paper Drive?” He said, “Well, I could 
go next door and ask Mrs. Hamberger.” “All right. Will you choose someone 
to be Mrs. Hamberger? Then go out and knock on her door.” Even the name 
sounded funny to them. He chose Sandra and then without any question, as 
though it were the most natural thing in the world, he went out of the room. 
We heard a knock on the door and then without a second’s break the following 
exchanges took place, the children laughing beyond all reason in between. 

“Well, what do you want?” 
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“Good evening, Mrs. Hamberger. Our school is having a paper drive 
and—” 

“I’m sorry, but all our papers are up high in the garage on a shelf and we 
haven’t any ladder.” 

“We have a ladder, and I'll be glad to bring it over.” 

“Tf it’s the ladder I’ve been seeing over there, it’s in very bad condition.” 

“Oh we’ve just had it fixed.” 

“Well, anyway I’m too busy.” 

“But I’m willing to do all the work.” 

“No, my husband said if anybody wanted to go in the garage somebody’d 
have to go with him.” 

“Your husband is usually home about this time, wouldn’t he just come out 
and stand there?” 

“No, he has to go to a meeting tonight and won’t be home till late.” 

“Isn’t that your husband coming up the street now?” 

“No, that must be the Fuller Brush Man.” 

“It looks like that man I see coming here all the time.” 

This last nearly took the roof off. Ten year-olds. Can you beat it? 

Now, I knew this wasn’t psychodrama. It was just a chance for the 
children to laugh their heads off. I had explained the role of the audience egos 
and they weren’t interested. But, I had found the children took to role-play- 
ing like a duck to water. They begged for more and I chose others. It degen- 
erated into wise-cracking and comebacks, and I felt helpless to guide and con- 
trol it. 

Finally one housewife affecting a high-pitched English voice exlaimed, 

“Oh these American schools! A lot of modern new-fangled slosh! Now 
in England...” 

“Oh yeah?”, said the other kid drawing himself up for a snappy reply. 

Then it came to me. Then it was I got my little bit of insight. 

“Just a minute,” I said, my confused impotence dropping away, and my 
voice as strong as my new self could make it, “Just why are we pushing door- 
bells?” 

“To get papers,” they answered feebly. 

“Then are we just going to show how clever we are or are we going to 
say and do the things that will ge¢ the papers?” 

“Get the papers,” they shouted. 

“Let’s do that scene over again,” I said with decision. 


This time when the English woman said her say, the kid bowed to her in 
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exaggerated fashion and said, 

“Yes, I understand the English schools are very marvellous”—and then 
almost apologetically—“But we’re working very hand on this paper drive.” 

When another was told by the lady of the house she hadn’t any papers, 
he stalled around saying, 

“T sure do like all this new modern furniture,” and then after a time, “T’ll 
be around tomorrow in case you might possibly happen to find some.” 

One said in thanking his neighbor, ““And if you ever want any ashes car- 
ried out... ” 

I was thrilled. In my first dumb attempt I could feel we had gotten 

somewhere. Here were children facing the fact that they must summon skill 
in dealing with other people. They were bearing their goal in mind and in 
various ways directing their energies toward it. The rest of the group were 
weighing their behavior and sentences as they saw them in action before them. 
It had begun to take shape and give promise for the future. 
(Readers of Natalie Robinson Cole’s nationally known book, THE ARTs IN THE 
Crassroom will not mistake Mrs. Cole’s honesty in describing her first explor- 
ations into psychodrama for mock-simplicity. She feels her way, and the hun- 
dreds of teachers across the nation whom she has helped to an understanding 
of what we now call the spontaneity approach in creative teaching, will follow 
her just as sensitively in this new direction. The editor feels it his privilege 
to report that Mrs. Cole is also developing some fascinating correlations between 
the creative and therapeutic writing of her students and their sociometric 
statuses. ) 


ROLE PLAYING CHILDREN’S ATTITUDES AND VALUES 


10. REPORT ON THE USE OF A “PRACTICE ACTION LEVEL” IN 
THE STANFORD UNIVERSITY PROJECT FOR AMERICAN IDEALS 


GEORGE AND Fannie R. SHAFTEL 
Stanford, California 

For the past year the School of Education at Stanford University has been 
carrying on an investigation and research in the teaching of democratic Ameri- 
can ideals, 

One of the enterprises of this Project for American Ideals has been an 
elementary school study. Those of us responsible for the elementary level study 
felt that we could not “teach” American ideals, Ideals are generalizations 
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projected ahead by individuals on the basis of their past experiences. We felt 
that the best way to promote the development of democratic American ideals 
was to work with the attitudes and values expressed by children in the solution 
of their own life situations. 

A review of the literature in the fields of character education and personal- 
ity development reminded us that too many of the attempts at working with 
children’s attitudes and values have remained at the verbal level only. 

Therefore, in this study, we have attempted to carry discussion over to 
the action level—at least a practice action level—through the use of socio- 
dramatic materials. 

It was the purpose of the Project to provide materials which could be 
used by the classroom teacher who might or might not have had experience 
with role-practice. In order, then, to help the inexperienced teacher over the 
difficult first steps of sociodrama—that of evoking interest and responsiveness 
in the group—problem-stories were written to serve as an extended “warm-up.” 
These problem-stories were based upon the developmental tasks of middle child- 
hood and critical conflict situations as found in the literature of child develop- 
ment, and were written into narrative form by a professional writer on the 
Project. In order to serve as an intense and realistic springboard into role- 
playing, each story was structured to bring its problem to a climax, but not to 
solve its dilemma. 

For the past six months a group of teachers in the San Francisco Bay area 
have been using these materials in Sth, 6th, and 7th grade classes. Their 
procedure has been very simple: (1) The teacher explains to the class: “I am 
going to read you a story that stops before it’s finished. Perhaps you can finish 
it.” Or, occasionally, the teacher asks a question: “Have you ever had to 
take care of a younger brother or sister when you had some important business 
of your own to attend to? I am going to read you a story about a boy who 
got into trouble trying to do both things at once. I wonder what you would 
do if you were this boy. This story stops before it’s finished. Perhaps you’d 
like to act out an ending to it.” (2) The teacher reads the story dramatically. 
(3) When she finishes, she usually asks, “What would you do if you were 
Tommy? (or Steve, etc.) (4) The children are guided into role-playing to 
demonstrate how they would solve the problem. 

When the stories have been read, pupils have indicated their interest by 
groans, claps, and comments. There has been no problem of warm-up: in- 


variably a class is involved before the reading stops. Pupils immediately plunge 
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in to solve the situation. Even in cases where teachers have been inept with 
sociodrama the momentum of the life-situation-stories has carried the class to 


a satisfactory experience with role-playing. 


To illustrate how the material is used, the following record of a classroom 


session is presented. 


THe CLassRooM SESSION 


Teacher: 1 have a very interesting story 
I’m going to read to you this afternoon. It’s 
about a boy who, without meaning to, got 
into a very unpleasent situation. Have any of 
you children ever found yourself in trouble 
and, not knowing how to get out of it, told 
a lie to try to fix it up? That’s what happened 
to Johnny in this story. I suppose everyone 
has been in a situation like this, one way or 
another. 

Now, this story stops, but does not end. 
The problem is not solved. As I read it, you 
might think of what you would do, if you were 
Johnny, or Lon. Perhaps you can finish the 
story. We'll act out the finish you think it 
ought to have. 

(The teacher reads the story dramatically, 
using pauses, gestures, inflections to give it 
reality. As the story progresses, the children 
gasp and groan as they anticipate further dif- 
ficulties, and comment on what they think 
is going to happen next . . . The story concerns 
Johnny Lucas, an over-protected boy of 11, 
whose father has forbidden him to play with 
a neighbor boy named Lon, or to play in the 
street. As a result of breaking these rules, the 
boys damage Johnny’s father’s car. Johnny 
lies to his father about the damage, claiming 
that Lon was responsible. When Johnny’s 
father confronts Lon’s father with Johnny’s 
story, Lon is promised punishment. Lon angrily 
accuses Johnny of lying—and at this point, the 
story stops. There is a pause—) 


Teacher: Now, what would you do, if 
you were Johnny? 

Pupil: 1s that all the story? 

Teacher: Yes, but you can finish it, any 
way you wish. 


CoMMENTS 
Sensitizing the Group to 
Their Training Need 
The teacher sets the stage for 
listening and _ participation. 
She deliberately states the 
problem in such a way that 
the children can feel that it 
is permissible to admit that 

they sometimes lie. 


Preparing the Children 
To Participate 
If they know that they may 
have to act out the ending, 
they are “keyed up” to at- 
tentive listening. 


The reality of this problem 
for the children is evidenced 
by their spontaneous reactions. 
Also, they are having a com- 
mon experience—one that has 
deep emotional meaning for 
them. 


The teacher challenges the 
children to think of what 
they would do, but not tell 
it. The telling comes through 
acting it out. 
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Pupil: 1 know what I’d do if I were 
Johnny. 


Teacher: Do you, Spence? Why don’t 
you come up here and be Johnny? (Places 
chair at front of room. Spence sits down.) 


Teacher: How do you think Johnny 
feels? 

Spence: scared. 

Pupil: He wishes he’d never gotten into 
this mess. 

Teacher: Oh whom is he afraid? 

Pupil: His father. 


Teacher: What kind of a man is his 
father? Why is Johnny afraid of him? Is 
he a mean man? 

Pupil: No, he isn’t. He means well, but 
he’s too strict. 

Pupil: He doesn’t realize that Johnny 
can’t play in his own yard all the time. (After 
more characterization of the father, a boy who 
has been quite articulate in characterizing the 
parent is chosen to play him. Then the roles 
of Lon and Lon’s father are assigned to two 
pupils. ) 

Teacher: Now, how shall we arrange 
this? Where will your action take place? 

Pupil: At Lon’s house. 

Teacher: All right. Where is Lon’s house? 

(Pupils spend a few minutes delineating 
the stage, the seating, placing chairs, etc.) 

Are you ready? 

Pupil: Yes. 

Teacher: The rest of you children might 
be thinking of what you would do, if you were 
these people, as the action goes on. Perhaps 
you will think of another way to solve this 
problem and can change places with these boys 
and girls, after they are finished. Now, let’s 
help them by being an attentive audience. 


Preparing the children to 
think through to possible sol- 
utions. 
Taking Roles 

The teacher, whenever possi- 
ble, uses pupils who are iden- 
tifying themselves with the 
roles. 


Helping define the role 


Exploring the father’s role. 


Setting the stage 
The class helps describe the 
setting. This involves them 
in the action. 
This participation gives the 
class a stake in the action, 
even though they are not all 


performing. 


Preparing the Class to 
Observe Intelligently 
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The Sociodrama: 

(Mr. Lucas, Johnny’s father, knocks on 
the McCassland door.) 

Mr. McCassland: Good evening, Mr. 
Lucas, Come in. 

(They enter, and are invited to sit down.) 

Mr. Lucas: Mr. McCassland, today your 
boy Lon and my boy Johnny played ball in our 
front yard. Lon knocked a ball through the 
roof of my car. And then Lon crawled in to 
get it, and loosened the brakes. The car started 
rolling and smashed the radiator against a tree. 

Mr. McCassland: Oh, no! Lon, why 
didn’t you tell me? 

Lon: Dad, I didn’t do it! 

Mr. McCassland: Lon, don’t lie. Mr. 
Lucas, how did it happen? 

Mr. Lucas: Johnny, you tell it. 

Johnny: Well, Lon threw the ball and 
it went through the roof of the car. He made 
me get the extra key and unlock the car. While 
he was in the car, it started rolling, down to- 
ward the boulevard, so he turned the steering 
wheel, but the car jumped the curb— 


Mr. Lucas: And smashed into the tree. 
Lon: Johnny’s lying! He’s a liar! 
Johnny: 1 am not! 
Lon: Johnny was in the car— 
Johnny: You're lying! 
Mr. Lucas: One of you is lying. 

(Teacher steps in and ends session.) 


Teacher: Spence, are you making pro- 
gress in solving the problem? 

Spence: No, I’m not. 

Girl: (from class audience) I think I 
know what I’d do if I were Johnny. 

Teacher: Very well, Lorraine, you change 
places with Spence and do it your way. 


Second Sociodrama: 

(This time Lorraine, playing Johnny, 
breaks down at the end, in the McCassland 
home, and confesses his wrong-doing and his 


lying). 


The Enactment 

The role-playing starts in- 
formally. There are no “‘set” 
lines. The dialogue flows 
spontaneously; child’s spoken 
reactions derive from his own 
life experiences, as he inter- 
prets a role. 


The portrayal of actual prob- 
lems must not be censored. 


Evaluation 
The teacher guides the pupil 
into considering the effective- 
ness of his solution. 
A pupil has further insight 
into the problem. 
The teacher invites the pupil 
to propose another solution— 
in action. 
Re-playing the situation— 

Further practice 
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Teacher: Well, class, what do you think 
of this solution? 

Pupil: It’s better. 

Teacher: Why? 

Pupil: Because the lying was leading to 
more and more trouble. 

Pupil: It doesn’t pay to lie. One lie 
leads to another lie, and then where are you? 

Teacher: (Going to blackboard) We 
now have two possible solutions to this story. 
What are they? 

(She writes as class dictates: 

1. Stick to your story. 

2. Admit your wrong-doing.) 

Are there any other possible ways this 
situation might have been solved? Was there 
some turning point earlier in this story where 
this mess might have been prevented? 

Pupil: The first time Johnny lied to his 
father, he should have told the truth. 

Teacher: Why didn’t he tell the truth? 

Pupil: He was afraid of his father. 

Pupil: His father was too strict. Johnny 
needed a chance to play with other boys. 


Teacher: Why did his father make such 
rules for Johnny? 

Pupil: Maybe he was an only child and 
his mother and father worried about him. 

Teacher: Do you have any more sug- 
gestions now for solutions of this situation? 


Pupil: Yes. Improve the father-son re- 
lations. 

Pupil: His father should play with him 
when he comes home from work. Not just sit 
down and read the paper. 


Teacher: Did anything like this ever 
happen to you? 


Pupils: Oh, yes! 

Pupil: Once my brother lied and I got 
punished for what he had done. 

Teacher: How did you feel about it, 
Herbert? (The rest of the session is devoted to 


Group Evaluation of the soc- 
iodrama. 


Probing for cause and effect 
relationships. 


A pupil is generalizing. 


The teacher uses problem 
solving procedures to clarify 
the problem. 


Probing for further possible 
solutions. 


Exploring the reasons for be- 
havior. 


Pupil-insight into child needs. 


The teacher guides for fur- 
ther understanding of paren- 
tal motives. 

A child shows insight into 
parent-child relations. 

The teacher is continuing the 
problem solving procedure. 
A child reflects possible home 
discussions. 

A pupil comments on the 
typical father role in the mid- 
dle class home. 

The teacher directs the dis- 
cussion to the pupil’s own 
problems. 

Pupils are frank. They feel 
free to discuss their problems 
because the teacher has been 
friendly and noncommital and 
they are stirred into expres- 
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sharing of personal experiences, the children 
telling of how they felt about them, and dis- 
cussing the consequences of their solutions.) 


Teacher: | You seem to have been saying, 
over and over, that trying to cover up by 
lying doesn’t really help you solve your pro- 
blems. 

Pupil: That’s right. Even if you get 
away with it you don’t feel good about it. 

Teacher: You think, after all, that it’s 
better to admit your guilt, take the punishment, 
and have it all off your minds and conscience? 

Pupil: Yes, I think so. 

Pupil: But parents should be fair and not 
jump to conclusions. 

Teacher: You're saying that parents are 
sometimes unfair. 

Pupil: Well, they should give you a 
chance to explain. 

Teacher: Yes, parents and teachers (there 
is a laugh) should give you a chance to explain. 


sion . . . Herbert is full of 
his experience. The teacher 
helps him voice his feelings. 
The teacher helps the children 
move toward generalization 
by reflecting back to them in 
broad sweeps what they have 
been saying. 

Expression of inner feeling. 
Helping children summarize. 


An expression of resentment 
toward parental behavior. 
Reflecting back what the 
child means. 

Offering a suggestion of fair 
adult behavior. 

Teacher is evidencing an hon- 
est willingness to accept crit- 


icism of adults by children. 


The teacher followed her pupils out to the playground at recess time, and 
listened to their conversation. She reported that all during recess they talked 
about the story and their own similar experiences. One group decided that the 
father had been so strict because he had probably been raised by that kind of 
father himself! The teacher also commented that three children who volunteered 
to take roles were pupils with great personal needs and were very tense at first. 
Two of them chewed their fingernails during the reading. One child, who lies 
habitually, came back after recess more relaxed than she had ever been in her 
nine months in that class. Spence played his role in the manner in which he 
usually meets his own problems. (“Stick to your story.”) 

The classroom tryouts have brought forth some extremely interesting and, 


we hope, significant data. For instance, over and over, in different groups, 


when the children are confronted with a choice involving loyalty to the peer 
group as against conforming to our adult social code, loyalty to the peer group 
wins out. An interesting facet of this behavior is that if the class session ends 
on a non-conformity solution, a return to the problem the next day usually re- 
sults in a socially acceptable solution. We are inclined to think that in their 
first solutions the children express themselves in terms of their own impulses 
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and drives, but that time for deliberation brings forth an expression of the 
super ego. 

If this assumption is valid, the use of such sociodramatic materials offers the 
understanding teacher a wonderful opportunity to act as a mediator between 
the child and the culture—helping the child to express and understand his own 
impulses and needs at the same time that he explores the demands of the cul- 
ture. In this exploration the child is helped to either find socially acceptable 
solutions to his problems or to reconcile himself to the realities of his situation. 

The children who were indignant over the demands of Steve’s mother that 
Steve come straight home from school to relieve her of care of a younger child 
eventually conceded that “mother needs recreation, too,” but that Steve and his 
mother should plan the job together so that each could meet his social obliga- 
tions. 

Some of our conclusions from this pilot study of the use of sociodrama by 
the regular classroom teacher are that (1) sociodrama is a helpful elementary 
school teaching device that can be adequately used by inexperienced and rela- 
tively unskilled teachers, and very effectively used by master teachers, if approp- 
riate dramatic “warm-up” materials are provided for initial sessions; (2) it 
enables the teacher to explore attitudes of her pupils in areas which do not 
usually enter classroom experiences (home and neighborhood life, for example) 
as a basis for further learning; (3) it fosters a permissive atmosphere in which 
pupils feel free to express their own feelings and attitudes as a preparatory base 
for more socially acceptable generalizations; (4) it gives pupils an opportunity 
to express solutions in terms of their own drives and impulses which are often 
on a different level from their verbalizations. 

The use of the problem-stories has re-emphasized for us the importance 
of the peer culture, and the ideals which it embodies, in the shaping of child 
behavior. Status with the peer group is such a highly motivating factor that 
when the group told Spence that “lying doesn’t solve your problem” it un- 
doubtedly had a greater impact on Spence’s values and attitudes than any of 
the traditional school procedures. 

We felt that pupils seemed to grow in their insight into a problem and in 
their ability to generalize about it after they had explored their own feeling level 
first. 

There was evidence of the cumulative effect of these experiences in the 
generalizations made in one problem session carrying over as solutions in new 
problem sessions. 

Most heartening of all the results was the evidence that the exploration of 
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these crucial pupil problems in the permissive climate of sociodramatic pro- 
cedures had fostered the growth of a fine rapport between pupils and teachers. 
The children felt that the teachers were supporting and reassuring in their par- 
ticipation in the exploration of the problems; the teachers were discovering 
facets in the personalities of the children and facts about their personal lives 
of which the teachers had been completely unaware. Such responses have made 
us hopeful that these resource materials in human relations developed by the 
Project, because they evoke frank personal reactions from the pupil, may con- 
tribute toward helping teachers understand children as well as help children 
evaluate their experiences. 
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SECTION III 


PROJECTS IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


COMBINING SOCIOMETRY AND THE SOCIODRAMA 


11. THE INGLEWOOD PROJECT FOR EVALUATING 
PUPIL’S SOCIAL SKILLS 


THe TEACHERS, ADMINISTRATORS, AND CONSULTANTS 
Or Tue INGLEWoop PusLic ScHOOLs 


Inglewood, California 


THE PRINCIPAL SPEAKS 
GERTRUDE Howarp, Crozier School 
The power of psychodrama as a technique for working with groups was 
well demonstrated by Dr. Moreno to our Intercultural Education Workshop at 
Stanford University in the summer of 1945. Subsequent reading and study had 
convinced me that sociometric measurement, sociodrama and psychodrama 


would be very effective tools for teachers trained in their philosophy and use. 
Therefore the arrival of Dr. Haas in our area seemed almost providential. 


For some years our school system has been seeking ways to appraise achieve- 
ment of all the goals of education—something more than the commonly used 
standarized tests which measure a few skills only. 


What are good social relationships? How can their presence be deter- 
mined? How can social relationships be improved? These were some of the 
questions which gave us great concern. Dr. Haas has helped us to answer 
these questions through sociometry, psychodrama and sociodrama. Our super- 
intendent made it possible for him to spend one day per week with us during 
a period of several months. Schedules were adjusted so that small groups of 
interested teachers could meet with Dr. Haas for a series of hour and a half 
conferences during the school day. Each teacher cohstructed one or more 
sociometric charts of his group. These were carefully analyzed and the teacher 
groups discussed ways of attacking some of the social problems thus uncovered. 
Dr. Haas followed up with demonstrations of psychodrama, and sociodrama in 
a number of classrooms. As teachers felt confident they began to use these 
new techniques enthusiastically. The word spread to other teachers and to other 
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schools so that a series of afternoon meetings was held and again Dr. Haas 
followed up with demonstrations in other classrooms. 


Parent-teacher relations are very close in our school system so a series of 
four two hour meetings was conducted to give parents background in under- 
standing the new ways of getting at some of the social problems confronting 
our children. Discussions began with officially listed goals of the school and 
ranged from how to “handle the lonely but obstreperous little girl in my 
Brownie troop” to how to face the disturbing effects of grandmother in our 
home who disagrees with and seeks to counteract parental methods of disci- 
pline. Parents enjoyed and profited from participation in psychodrama and 
sociodrama and grew in their appreciation of the teacher’s task of attempting 
to get maximum individual development for each child in a group. 


Lest parents and teachers accept sociometric techniques as a fad or a cure- 
all for all problems of social adjustment, the principal kept constantly before 
them this caution—“These are invaluable techniques if you use them with un- 
derstanding and discretion but they are too good to be used carelessly. Keep 
studying to improve your own skill in observing what group interaction is 


really taking place among your children and in using what you find to improve 
undesirable conditions. Whenever possible be the director setting the stage 
for children to work out their own problems.” 


As a new school year begins, it is gratifying to see how well a number of 
teachers have integrated sociometry into their teaching and how often they 
refer to their charts in analyzing and treating the behavior of children. They 
seem to give more concern than formerly about the value a group places upon 
a given class mate, his attitudes toward the group, the interaction between the 
individual and the group, and between individuals within the group. And 
strangely enough while teachers seem to place less value upon the infallibility 
of their own judgements of child status with his fellows, they seem to find more 
sc- «tity in the new broader and more objective procedure. They take keen 
delight in discovering new relating techniques for bringing the outcast into 
better relationship with his group and in observing the changed positions of 
children in successive sociometric charts. 


None of our consultants has been more enthusiastically received than has 
Dr. Haas, and when he dropped in recently there was a great rush toward him 
and more teacher and child requests of “will you come to our room?” than he 
could possibly fill. 
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THE COORDINATORS SPEAK 


Cuester A. Tart, Inglewood Schools 
And 
D. Werty Lerever, University of So. Calif. LosAngeles 


In any pupil evaluation program it is difficult to obtain validity without 
establishing a direct relationship between the goals of education and the instru- 
ments of appraisal. Therefore, the first step in the development of the Ingle- 
wood City Schools plan of evaluation was the creation of a set of goals. 

In the development of these goals the parents, teachers, administrators 
and board of education participated cooperatively. Individually and in group 
meetings each of the above groups suggested, criticized, eliminated and finally 
agreed upon those statements which indicated dynamic outcomes in terms of 
child growth and development. The wording of each goal was carefully res- 
tricted to behavioral statements capable of evaluation. 


The overall objective of the appraisal program was stated as follows: 
“To achieve greater understandings, skills and behaviors on the part of teachers, 
parents and children with respect to the progress of children toward the major 
goals of education.” Five major approaches were agreed upon: 

(1) Creation of objectives for each age level and grade. Teachers, pu- 
pils and parents were requested to list specific behaviors, understandings and 
skills which they believed characterized each goal. Participating in the sum- 
marizing of these lists were a curriculum committee and an evaluation com- 
mittee composed of teachers and administrators. The consultant and coordin- 
ator worked with these committees in attempting to correlate these specific 
grade level objectives with the growth and development characteristics of chil- 
dren at each age (grade) level. 

(2) Development of techniques and instruments of appraisal with respect 
to the objectives for each grade and age level. Principals who were aware of a 
state of readiness on the part of certain teachers encouraged them to search 
for situations in which the child evidenced, in terms of specific behaviors and 
reactions, his growth toward the previously defined objectives. Wherever pos- 
sible, teachers guided pupils in developing techniques of self-analysis and self- 
appraisal. The consultant and coordinator assisted teachers and principals in 
determining the probable effectiveness of the above situations by suggesting 
possible techniques and devices and by aiding in the construction of appropriate 
instruments. 
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(3) Development of a teachers’ handbook of techniques and instruments 
of appraisal. The consultant and coordinator selected several appropriate tech- 
niques, devices and/or published tests for each goal with the help of the teachers, 
principals and teacher committees. These were organized into a looseleaf hand- 
book intended for continuous revision. 

(4) Interpretation and use of the techniques and instruments of ap- 
praisal. The teachers attempted to help parents and children acquire an un- 
derstanding of the evidences of growth of the individual pupil. The pupil 
learned to interpret these evidences to himself and to his parents. The role 
of the principal was to assist his teachers in forming an overall evaluation of 
the progress of their pupils toward the goals and needs to be met in further 
planning. The teachers and the principals were aided by the consultant and 
coordinator in determining the appropriateness of their interpretations of the 
evaluative instruments. The superintendent brought to the attention of the 
board of education, selected parents and community leaders data indicating the 
effectiveness of overall school policy. 

(5) The findings from the evaluation program as a basis for curricular 
and instructional changes. The evaluation and curriculum committees were 
assigned the task of working with teachers, parents and pupils in suggesting 
wise and appropriate changes in teaching-learning procedures. 

As a part of this program of appraisal, the teachers of the Inglewood Public 
Schools under the guidance of a consultant in Sociometry and Psychodrama, 
developed a two year project, “Learning to Read Ourselves and Others,” re- 
ported in this article. 


THE CONSULTANT IN SOCIOMETRY AND 
THE SOCIODRAMA SPEAKS 


RosertT BartLeTt Haas 
Pacific Coast Council on Intercultural Education 
Los Angeles 


The “action approach” to human interrelations has been the unique contri- 
bution of Dr. J. L. Moreno, social psychiatrist and educator, whose volumes 
Who Shall Survive (1934) and the Theatre of Spontaneity (1923-1947) form- 
ulated the twin communications methodologies now widely known as sociom- 
etry and the psychodrama. 

Both are founded on a “socio-interactional” theory of personality—a con- 
ception of the self as the totality of social and private roles one plays in his 
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interpersonal and intergroup contacts. The way he plays these roles in relation 
to the counter-roles of others, and the statuses he achieves in the concrete social 
situations to which he is constantly responding, gives him his uniqueness as a 
person. 

For Moreno the roles of the individual, and of the individuals who make 
up the groups in which he functions, are the measurable units of behavior. The 
ability to read one’s own roles and the roles of others, then to produce approp- 
riate role-responses, is the skill essential in furthering human enterprises. Many 
factors tend to block success. We may not be able to meet the unpredicable 
aspects of the other person’s role-behavior satisfactorily; the demands and ta- 
boos of our culture may interpose barriers which we cannot overcome; highly 
personalized attitudes, habits and value-patterns may prevent our accurate 
reading of a complex situation. In order to relieve these blockages, which fre- 
quently cause us to mis-read and mis-evaluate ourselves and others, and to re- 
place them with a process which will allow for the growth of “proper evaluative 
reactions,” Moreno has developed the concept of spontaneity, the basis of a 
therapeutic approach to interpersonal and intergroup maladjustments. 

“Spontaneity is the ability of a subject to meet each new — 
situation with adequacy.” “It is a plastic adaptation skill, 
a mobility and flexibility of the self, which is indispensable 
to a rapidly growing organism in a rapidly changing envir- 
onment.” (1) 

The spontaneous individual is creative in his moment to moment adjust- 
ments. His flexibility enables him to read concrete situations accurately and 
fully. He evaluates, is aware of alternatives, plays his roles of response re- 
sourcefully. The person low in spontaneity will reflect his lack in stereotyped 
or conventional role-playing—reading just enough of the situation, of himself, 
of the others, to get by. The person who is impulsive rather than spontaneous 
will err in the opposite direction; he will mis-read and mis-evaluate, and his 
role-responses will be irrelevant or even irrational. 

Action-research has built experimental techniques out of the concepts 
of role and spontaneity. (a) The Sociometric Test, ¢2) for example, allows 
an observer to tap the spontaneous choice and rejection patterns which pass be- 
tween the members of a group and condition the psychological “atmosphere” 
in which they function. Such a test may be read as a charting of who in the 
group is unchosen, who is highly chosen, who is rejected, who depends on whom, 
who is independent of whom, who is hostile to whom, and so on. These data 
disclose the kind of status and prestige individuals are earning through their 
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role-playing in a real life situation. To a degree they disclose the subjective 
motivations for the behavior of individuals in the group. (b) The Situation 
Test, (3) a psychodramatic technique, allows the observer to follow the role- 
behavior of individuals through a planned series of real-life or life-like situations. 
In doing so he may read the living evidence of his subject’s role, inter-actional, 
and spontaneity processes. He may also discover how—and how well—the in- 
dividual is reading himself and the others who function as co-actors in his 
life-situation. 

Exploration of the individual and his groups represents only one aspect 
of action research. Re-training and therapeutic phases follow, Sociometric 
Guidance (4) for example, puts group-members into optimal work or play 
relationships. Sociodramatic Guidance (5) explores and treats, at one time, 
members of a group who share similar problems; Psychodramatic Guidance 
(6) treats the individual in relation to his group. The literature is full of de- 
tailed accounts of these procedures. Perhaps the least remarked aspect of the 
action approach, yet a most frequent accomplishment, is its effectiveness in 
stimulating that self-other evaluation and accommodation through which hu- 
man beings in association become more insightful readers of one-another, and, 
in consequence, more efficient and effective human communicators. 


THE TEACHERS SPEAK 
A Group Contribution 


Because children especially are victimized by the conflicts generated in 
strenuous and unpleasant social situations, educators have begun to study the 
techniques for resolving communication blockages. The goal is that we be- 
come able to share with one another, what we are, what we want, what we value, 
rather than having to hide it or “conform” in order to avoid conflict with the 
other person. Civilization has not yet reached the stage in which individuals or 
groups can’t learn something from honest exchange with the other side. As we 
begin to put first things first, the problem gets clearer: 

“Our big educational job right now is to learn to live de- 
cently with the people in our block, our city, our state, our 
nation, and the rest of the world. Our job is to master the 
art of getting along together, to learn the science of human 
relationships.” (7) 

In other words, we must learn effectively to read ourselves, other people, 
and the things which affect our living together. 

The pupil-teacher-parerit relationship presents a fertile field for group 
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guidance. To the degree that the roles of the three mesh and complement one 
another in a cooperative way, the educational expectancies of each are edequate- 
ly met. The further apart the expectancies of parents, teachers and students 
pull, the more conflictfully the roles of each are played and the sooner the 
enterprises in which they meet are doomed to failure. Can we learn to read 
human relations? Are there techniques which will help the role-players in- 
volved reach an accurate and sympathetic reading of the other’s point of view? 


An Action Approach 


First Phase: The Sociometric Test. After preliminary discussions of (a) the 
participating teachers’ various class-groups, (b) the behavior of particular 
children the teachers anticipated help with, and (c) classroom “atmospheres” 
in relation to learning productivity, the consultant proposed the Sociometric 
Test for tapping the attraction-repulsion patterns in each of the classes. Sample 
Sociograms were examined, and teachers learned to read typical groupings. 
“Social atoms” of the underchosen, average chosen, overchosen and rejected 
child were discussed. Instruction for giving the test were tailored to each class- 
room program. The teachers, in order to test their own abilities as human 
relation observers, predicted the sociometric status of their pupils and filed their 
predictions for comparison with test results. 

Second Phase: Sociometric Guidance. Teachers administered Sociometric Tests 
to their classes. Some also administered a Sociometric Self-Analysis Test at 
the same time, asking students to predict who in the groups had chosen them; 
this provided a valuable clue to the accuracy of each child’s conception of his 
own role in his group. 

Teachers were surprised at their own inaccuracy in predicting the friend- 
ship-patterns of their students. Their reading of the groups was about 25% 
accurate (7th and 8th grade groups). They were also surprised at the number 
of rejected and underchosen children in the classes, at the number of low-chosen 
children making “‘un-realistic” friendship choices amongst children, for example, 
who were highly chosen, who were unaware of them in return, or who returned 
only rejections. One enterprising teacher administered the Mental Health 
Analysis (Intermediate Series), and compared results with the sociometric 
findings; she discovered that for the children in her group low sociometric 
status and a low mental hygiene score went hand in hand, likewise high socio- 
metric status went with high mental hygiene status. Highly rejected indivi- 
duals tended to have low mental hygiene scores. An analysis of the Sociometric 
Test data followed. Sociograms for each group were constructed, and, as the first 
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step in action-guidance, children were reseated as nearly as possible according to 
their sociometric choices. Many teachers expressed reservations about whether 
“giving children their choices,” even for working together, would be feasiblc. 
They were still reading their own hunches rather than reading their children. 
But reseating proved “successful” in 90% of the cases; that is, behavior 
problems tended to drop off following the reassignment therapy. Teachers who 
found some problems intensified by reseating decided that no arbitrary reseating 
“for convenience” shoud be resorted to. They followed procedures for handling 
“breakdowns:” (a) hold a “non-directive” interview with the troublesome 
pupils about how the reseating was working out for them, (b) give students a 
chance to rechoose if they ask for it during the interview, (c) separate seat- 
mates that still don’t “work out” their own problems, but throw them to- 
gether sociometr‘zally for project work, short term activities and so on. If 
these three steps failed, the teachers considered two further: (a) test the class- 
room program to see whether it adequately meets the needs and abilities of the 
non-cooperating child, and (b) consider the child’s suitability for special 
psychological testing and guidance. 

As a further attempt to help the children build security in their groups, 
teachers kept anecdotal record-cards for each highly rejected or underchosen 
child. A similar card was kept for those children considered “problems” al- 
though they did not appear sociometrically insecure. Cards were added or 
subtracted from time to time, but most teachers began with about ten. On 
each card was placed the name of the child, the names of his first and second 
choices, the names of those who rejected him or of those whom he rejected. 
In addition the teacher recorded dated anecdotes about the students’ behavior, 
his comments, atitudes, absences, work difficulties, etc.; she also recorded what 
she did to help the child in each situation. Because these cards were cumulative, 
the entries began to tell a story. For example, the card for one child read: 

3/2 John came up while I was walking on the playground with other 
children. He heard one boy say, “‘Gee, Miss G., teachers sure must 
have a hard life.” John was on the edge of the group, but he made 
a great show of saying “Oh no they don’t!” 

3/8 John is absent. 

3/15 John came back after a week out of school with illness. After 
school I found a valentine on my desk which read: “Everybody 
pushes me around. Nobody loves me. Couldn’t you?” I wonder 
if I have been mis-interpreting John’s aggressive behavior in class. 

Third Phase: Sociodramatic Exploration: Teacher study still tended to center 
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around “problem children”. ‘The consultant began to have the teachers enact 
the conflict situations they uescribed rather than merely talking about them. 
This proved rewarding. Not only were a number of excellent suggestions for 
handling the conflicts proposed, but the teachers, in playing the part of the 
child who troubled them, seemed to reach a catharsis which then allowed them 
to approach the problems more constructively. The consultant explained the 
purposes and techniques of the sociodrama at every step. Teachers began to 
ask the consultant to develope sociodramas with their students. He spent a 
day observing each class first, with the sociometric seating-charts before him. 
Subsequent conferences with the teachers determined how the sociodramas 
might be related to the regular work of their classes, and which children were 
to be “involved”. The purpose was to allow the teacher to explore key children 
“in action”. Sociodramas were developed around vocational, travel, family- 
conflict, and classroom-conflict topics. Teachers were surprised to discover 
that many children whom they had found “uncooperative” before gave splendid 
and serious sociodramatic performances. They also got insights into how 
problems of human relations could be resolved openly through group enactment 
and evaluation as well as how social skills could be built, through spontaneity 
practice, by children who needed them. The consultant frequently left the 
classroom at the end of an hour, and the teacher was left to “take over” an 
uncompleted sociodrama. Teachers subsequently reported that carrying on was 
“easy”, but that they would never have had the nerve to begin to use the tech- 
nique if they hadn’t begun that way. 

Insights not only passed between pupil and pupil during sociodrama, (Boy, 
after enacting the role of architect, his vocational choice: “I didn’t know before 
an architect had to work with people so much. I just thought he was in an 
office.”) but they also passed between pupils and teachers. (Girl, after socio- 
drama session: “Gee, Miss T., I bet if we did that once in a while, we’d get to 
know one another better. I bet you’d get to know us better, too.”) 

Fourth Phase: Sociodramatic Guidance: The consultant met with teachers after 
working in their classrooms, and discussed with them many of their previously 
unexpressed questions, attitudes, fears and enthusiasms about their students. 
He assumed a permissive and security giving function because their insights 
about interpersonal relations were beginning to flow rapidly. Teachers were 
encouraged to exchange information about ways action techniques were helping 
them in the classroom. Problems were always studied with the sociometric 
and sociodramatic data as the objective starting point. As the role-aspects of the 
classroom sociodramas were discussed, teachers frequently saw new and more 
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positive qualities in the student they had observed before. When the socio- 
dramas had actualized teacher or parent roles, they frequently had insights 
into the expectancies of the children which had previously been hidden. The 
final aspect of this phase involved planning specific sociodramas for retraining 
key students in situations which would clarify their own conflicts in the group 
and build appropriate interpersonal skills for their solution. 

1. Such a session revolved around a girl who talked too much in class. 
She was given the role of Chairman in a sociodramatic school party-planning 
committee, and after she had portrayed her role in typical dominating fashion, 
a group evaluation of her enactment emerged. In a re-enactment phase she 
responded to the suggestions of her group by achieving a better balance of effort 
in the committee. Situations were planned in which the girl could then exercise 
her new learnings in real-life situations. 

2. Another session used role-playing to get at the vocational under- 
standings of students. In one case all the departments of a newspaper were 
psychodramatically created, and the various professional roles “tried” by stu- 
dents who thought they wished to play them in later life. 

3. In another school it was discovered that two of the rejected children 
had never had a birthday party. The children were allowed to have a psycho- 
dramatic party. As they worked through the various problems of seating 
guests, arranging food, planning with parents, starting games, etc., their status 
grew in the group measurably. 

4. In another class room a rejected boy who always tried to “run things” 
was asked to show how he would organize a camping party he was going on. 
He played his part bossily, the group complained, another student showed how 
he could do the same job democratically, then the first boy replayed the part 
with a great show of insight into his problem. The group supported his change 
enthusiastically. 

Many other such enactments were planned out of students problems and 
were related to the teacher’s desire to learn more of the meaning of the socio- 
metric data on an action level. 

Fifth Phase: Semantic Analyses: (8) Teachers began to be aware of their closer 
observation of students; they began to see the difference between making state- 
ments about children which were “descriptive” and statements which were 
“judgemental” in character. (9) The consultant introduced, as a mode of 
intensifying these insights, some examples of such semantic blockages to com- 
munication as silent assumptions, static-outlooks, allness reaction, either-or ori- 
entations, signal reactions, identifications, self reflexiveness, and stereotyping. 
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The teachers contributed examples of these blockages from their own exper- 
iences. 
Examples of Statements Collected by Teachers for Semantic Analysis 


Silent Assumptions: “She gave me a C.” (student) 
“No wonder the boy can’t do math, his father 
couldn’t do it either.” (parent) 
“His IQ is only 102.” (teacher) 
Static Outlooks: “That’s the way my parents feel about it.” (stu- 
dent) 
“I’m older than you are.” (parent) 
“I had him last semester and he’s no B student.” 
(teacher) 
Allness Reactions: “I don’t care what you think.” (student) 
“No child of mine is going to smoke.” (parent) 
“We'll do it this way.” (teacher) 
Either-or-Orientations: “IT guess I’ll just have to behave or get out.” 
(student ) 
“Either I run this family or you do.” (parent) 
“Do this work or I'll fail you.” (teacher) 
Signal Reactions: “Quit picking on me!” (student) 
“Who says I’m old fashioned!” (parent) 
“Go to the principal’s office.” (teacher) 
Identifications: “That isn’t history.” (student) 
“He’s no student.” (parent) 
“He’s the blacksheep of the family.” (teacher) 
Verbal techniques for overcoming these blockages were submitted by the 
consultant, and teachers practiced their application in sociodramas of conflict 
which were resolved through the techniques of semantic therapy. 
Sixth Phase: Parent-Teacher Participation: The purposes and techniques of the 
action program were presented to parent-teacher study groups. The partici- 
pating teachers joined the consultant in “explaining” the experiment. Parents 
offered many conflictful home situations suitable for enactment and discussion 
by their children in the schoolroom, and experienced the dramatization of some 
troublesome school situations in which they took the roles of the children and 
the children’s teachers. At one evening meeting parents, teachers, and students 
played sociodramas together. 
Seventh Phase: Other Schools Participate: Other schools in these communities 
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began to hear about the work being done. They applied for similar workshops, 
and these were provided. The “band-wagon” was rolling, and “learning to read 
yourself and others” was the slogan. Here was something teachers could “use.” 
Eighth Phase: “Relating Techniques” —Something new is discovered: After the 
teachers had learned to use the Sociometric Test data, and, to some degree, the 
sociodrama, they concluded that there was still great need for using what we 
finally called “relating techniques.” These were simple techniques for engin- 
eering children into cooperative relationships many times during a day. This 
“relating” was done to encourage interpersonal exchange and, thus, sociometric 
growth. Lists of such techniques regularly used by individual teachers were 
pooled and mimeographed for conscious use by all. 
Example: “John, will you reduce these fractions, and 
Bob, will you help him please?” 

This aspect of the workshop was unexpected, and proved a genuinely cre- 

ative group outcome. “Relating techniques” were not only a joy to exchange 
and invent, but they also provided teachers with a means for making more 
deliberate and more purposeful use of the help-made relationships the students 
had indicated desirable to them in their sociometric choices. 
Ninth Phase: Re-testing and Re-evaluating—the Measurable Outcomes: Soc- 
iometric Tests were given every six weeks. A comparison of the chartings at 
two time points showed many evidences of sociometric growth. Such evidence 
of pupil-gains in acceptance gave teachers a feeling that there was something 
definite to work for on the human relations level, and their interest in the whole 
study was thereby intensified. Many teachers reported specific examples of 
growth in pupils’ social skill during sociodrama sessions and of their carry over 
into more appropriate classroom behavior. 

Consensus: The “problem” students seemed to have made the greatest 

progress, both sociometrically and in the anecdotal records (observation) of the 
teachers. They decided that their next responsibility was to study and help 
children of the average chosen status—those who often “escaped notice” be- 
cause they seem to get along by themselves. To the consultant, the experiment 
showed an intensification of the reading process all along the line—even, it must 
be added, in himself. 
Theory and/or Practice; Another Relationship which bears Re-reading: Con- 
siderable writing has been done about the theoretical aspects of sociometry and 
sociodrama; little exists in print to show the application of the methodologies in 
a wide-scaled school program. (10) The character of this study has been delib- 
erate: theory and practice must both concern us. 
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These approaches have been called action approaches because their explor- 
atory, diagnostic, training, retraining, and therapeutic phases are all focused 
on the individual when he is in action; this fact distinguishes them from the 
counselling techniques developed by the psychoanalysts, non-directivists, and 
others who have concerned themselves primarily with the “cold material the 
subject leaves behind” (10) after the interview is over. And because the “‘ma- 
terial” most frequently analyzed is a record of verbal behavior only, a rather 
partial reading of the subject’s total personality results. (11) The action-ob- 
server approaches the structure of his subject’s personality in the immediacy of 
his acts, and his readings take into account verbal and mimic symbols simul- 
taneously. 

Because of the primordial and inclusive character of the act, and the highly 
organized “production techniques” (12) which have been developed in socio- 
metric and sociodramatic research to stimulate and direct the subject to action 
in his own behalf, the process of guiding individuals and groups to sound com- 
munications and productive relationships has reached a new level of concrete- 
ness. Much of the pathology of misreading may be expected to yield under such 
social microscopy; and the reading of social relationships, (“our big educational 
job right now,”) may be expected to help us in achieving the broadened educa- 


tional goals of our day. 
THE SUPERINTENDENT SPEAKS: ROBERT CRALLE 
Inglewood City Schools 


The plan of pupil evaluation for the Inglewood City Schools is characterized 
by five concepts. We believe the whole educational program should be ap- 
praised. We believe any plan of appraisal should be in terms of the philosophy 
of the local system. We consider it important to appraise the behavior of 
pupils as well as their general knowledge. We believe a variety of techniques 
should be used in appraisal. We believe that pupil evaluation is a cooperative 
enterprise. 

An administrator has a choice of measuring some of the subject areas such 
as arithmetic, spelling, reading and language activities.‘ To appraise these areas 
only gives the teacher the impression that they are the only important areas. 
Essentially they become the curriculum. Other aspects of the educational 
program such as social studies, healthful living, science, home making, indus- 
trial arts, art and music become incidental. In accordance with the best eval- 
uation techniques for appraisal, it is important to evaluate the entire educa- 


tional program. 
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It is unfair to teachers to evaluate their work in terms of national stand- 
ards, if the program in the local school is different. For example, if a given 
state postpones the teaching of formal arithmetic to the upper grades, it would 
be unreasonable to use national standardized tests in the appraisal of the work 
of the lower grades. No one should be tested for what they are not trying to 
do. There should be complete harmony between the program of the school 
and the scope of the evaluation. 


Too much emphasis can be placed, in an evaluation program, in a measure- 
ment of facts and information which are forgotten after tests are given. It 
is important to observe the behavior of pupils, make anecdotal records and try 
to appraise the growth and development of pupils in terms of what they do 
as well as what they say. 


Administrators are prone to use only standarized tests in an evaluation 
program. If the entire program is to be used, certain aspects of it will have 
to be evaluated in terms of pupils’ anecdotal records, observation check sheets, 
teacher-made tests, pupil interviews, parent interviews, sociodramatic enact- 
ments, and group judgements of pupils’ achievement in the abstract areas. 

The superintendent can direct that one of his staff members, in a rather 
secretive way, have tests given and corrected in order to know the status of 
pupil achievement in the several schools under his jurisdiction. This plan has 
limited value. We think the teachers should participate in an evaluation pro- 
gram. Their growth and stimulation by helping in the process has great value. 
If consultants are used, reliability and validity of the results can be assured. 
If a sampling of pupils and schools is employed, great time is saved and the 
security of teachers and principals is maintained. At the same time, the gen- 
eral status of the system can be obtained. 


These concepts of measuring the whole program; evaluating it in terms 
of the philosophy of the system; appraising pupil behavior as well as skills, 
knowledge and understanding; using a variety of evaluation techniques and 
employing the cooperative procedure, represents the essential philosophy and 
plan of appraisal of the teachers, principals and central office staff, under 
which the Project for evaluating Social Skills was carried on in the Inglewood 
City Schools. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


12. THE USE OF PSYCHODRAMA IN THE VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE OF EIGHTH GRADE BOYS 


(Condensation of a Thesis) 
EuizaABETH JANE GoopspPeeD, Stanford University 
PuRPOSE OF THE STUDY 

The purpose of this study is to evaluate the use of psychodrama as a means 
of determining the basis of the vocational choices of eighth grade boys, of find- 
ing out whether or not the occupations at which they think they prefer to work 
are chosen with a sufficient knowledge of reality. 

DELIMITATION 

This study is, then, an investigation of the realism of the psychodramatic 
enactments of four occupations by each of thirty boys, seventeen of whose par- 
ents are foreign-born, between the ages of thirteen years, three months and four- 
teen years, nine months, who are in Sections 10, 11, and 12 of the eight grade 
of the Highway Elementary School in Mountain View, California. Each subject 
is to enact one assignment, an occupational role unrelated to his first, second, 
and third choices. The assignment is selected from among a list of ten occupa- 
tions, composed of the eight occupations most often chosen by the thirty sub- 
jects, plus the substitution of two occupations believed to be better known than 
two of the most popular ones. Each subject is also to enact the three vocational 
roles he has chosen, making a total of four enactments per subject and one hun- 
dred and twenty enactments for the entire group of subjects. 


The jury composed of three members of the faculty of the School of Edu- 
cation of Stanford University is to rank the assigned and the chosen enactments 
in terms of realism, i.e., the subject’s knowledge of the essential functions of a 
person engaged in a specific occupation. 

This study will also attempt to ascertain whether or.not there is any rela- 
tionship between the subject’s vocational interest, his intimate contact with 
someone in a specific occupation, his intelligence, his ability to learn and adapt, 
and his occupational enactments. 

An evaluation of the worth of psychodrama in one phase of vocational 
guidance, the individual’s decision of choosing an occupation for which to 
train, is sought in this study. In order to make such a choice the individual 
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needs sufficient information about the various possible occupations open to him, 
in order that he may base his decision on reality; it is hoped that psychodrama 
will reveal the extent of his knowledge of the facts. 

The study will be concerned with the subject’s ability and his personality 
only to the extent that his enactments, spontaneous, aloud, and in the English 
language, reveal them. The subject’s — is not being taken into consid- 
eration in this study. 


Main HypoTHEsIs AND QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED 


The main hypothesis to be validated is that vocational choice is often based 
on romantic notions and unreality rather than on realistic knowledge of the 
facts. 

The following are the questions which this study will attempt to answer 
with regard to a specific population: 

1. How do the members of the jury rank in terms of realism (knowledge 
of the essential functions of a person engaged in a specific occupation) the 
subjects’ enactments of 

a. their chosen occupations? 
b. the assigned occupations? 

2. What is the relationship between the quality of the performance of 
the enactments and the subject’s vocational interest as suggested by his choice? 

3. Is there any relationship between the ability to enact the chosen oc- 
cupation realistically and intimate contact with a relative or a friend engaged 
in these occupations? 

4. What is the relationship between the jury rankings of the enactments 
and the subject’s intelligence as indicated by the results of the Otis Group In- 
telligence Test, Form A. 

5. What is the relationship between the jury rankings of the enactments 
and the subject’s “ability to learn and adapt” as ranked by their section home- 
room teachers at the Highway Elementary School? 

METHOD OF PROCEDURE 
Method of Obtaining Data and Why Chosen 

The experimental method is being used in order to obtain the data for 
this study, because it is felt that testing a certain number of subjects is the only 
way of determining the value of the use of psychodrama in an application to 
a field, vocational guidance, in which it has to date, been little used. The 
method of the personal interview is to be used as a supplement to the experi- 
mental procedure. 
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What Data is to be Collected 


From each of the thirty eighth grade boys, who are acting as subjects for 
the study, the following information is to be collected: name, age, parents’ 
occupation; first, second, and third vocational choices; and whether or not he 
has a relative or friend who works at the occupations he chose. Actually the 
boys’ ages were taken from the school records before the first interview, and 
only those boys who were between the ages of thirteen years, three months and 
fourteen years, nine months were selected as subjects; their ages were checked at 
the time of the first interview. The age group was limited so that these subjects 
would be neither too young, barely thirteen years, nor too old, fifteen years, 
to be representative of eighth graders. 


From the total of ninety occupational choices it was found that the ten 
most popular occupations are: restaurant owner, mechanic, pilot, architect, 
farmer, doctor, truck driver, draftsman, baseball player, and woodworker. The 
occupations of dentist and plumber were substitued for the less well known ones 
of architect and draftsman, after a preliminary study was made with eighth 
grade boys who did not belong within the age limits set for this experiment. 
(In other words, boys who had not chosen these occupations seemed unable to 
identify them, although these occupations were well-represented among the 
total ninety choices of the entire group.) From this list of occupations, with 
which each boy should be familiar enough to enact them, the assignments are 
to be made on the basis of being unrelated to the three vocational choices. (The 
occupations were classified according to the levels on which they belong as de- 
termined by the United States Employment Service classification in the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles; e.g., professional and managerial; clerical and 
sales; service; agricultural, fishery, forestry, and kindred; skilled; semi-skilled; 
unskilled.) It is hoped that some differentiation in the realism of the enact- 
ments will appear between these assigned occupational roles and the ones chosen 
by the subjects themselves. 


The bulk of the data is to be the results of the enactments. The subjects’ 
speech is to be recorded as well as their movements and gestures. Each enact- 
ment is to be timed. However, since the writer recorded the dialogue, move- 
ments, and gestures in longhand, the amount of time taken up by each enact- 
ment will be greater than it could have been, had she been able to record the 
data in shorthand. The instructions for enactment (which can be found in 
Chapter IV) were repeated exactly for each subject. 
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Other data to be collected are the teacher’s rankings of the subjects on 
their “ability to learn and adapt” (as suggested by Symond’s scale; see Appendix 
for instructions to teachers) ; the subjects’ scores on Form A of the Otis Group 
Test; and the Stanford jury’s rankings of the occupational enactments in terms 
of realism. (See Appendix for instructions to jury.) 

Who is to Provide the Information? 


The thirty subjects themselves are to provide the information about their 
vocational choices. The three homeroom teachers of Sections 10, 11, and 12 of 
the eighth grade at the Highway Elementary School are to rank the subjects 
on their “ability to learn and adapt.” Three members of the Stanford Univer- 
sity, School of Education, faculty, are to rank the subjects’ enactments. These 
three members of the jury have had a wide range of experience in teaching and 
vocational guidance, and, hence, it is felt that they are competent to evaluate 
the realism of the enactments. 


SaMPLE ENACTMENTS 


SuBJEcT: 30 

AcE: 13 years, 7 months 
ASSIGNMENT: musician 
TIME: 1 minute, 17 seconds 


GEsTURES AND MovEMENTS DIALOGUE 
Sittin “Well, I’'d go get a job with a band and prob- 
5 ably take an instrument like a saxaphone. Well, 

we'd probably play every night, and I’d have 

Pauses. Looks ahead into to practice every day. 

space. 
Well, I don’t think I know anymore about 2 

: musician.” 

First CuHoice: mechanic 

TIME: 6 minutes, 11 seconds 

Sitting. “First, I’d have graduated from college, from 


mechanic’s school, looked for a job in some gar- 
age. And if I was hired, I guess I’d start to 
work the next morning. And when Id start 
to work the next morning, I’d probably have 
some cars to overhaul, to repair. I’d take up 
the hood of the car to check what’s wrong with 
it. And after I checked, I’d start to work on 
what’s wrong with it. Want me to lay on the 
floor?” 
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Smiles at director. 


Lifts right arm. 


Pauses. 


Pulls right arm. 


Lifts right arm. 


SeconD CuoiceE: navy flyer 
Time: 5 minutes, 12 seconds 


Sitting. 
Looks at director. 


Sticks feet out in front of 
himself, points to them. 


Director: “‘Pretend you’re on the floor.” 


“I'd have my tools with me, and I’d start to 
take the bolts from beneath the car. After I'd 
taken it apart, I’d fix what was wrong with the 
car and then put it back together again. 


Well, probably I’d have another job after I’d 
finished that one. Say I had to lubricate a car. 
I'd drive it up on the hoist, and then I don’t 
know how to put it, but I’d pull the thing 
which lets the air pressure push the car up. I 
don’t know what pushes it through. Id get 
the grease guns and, and, uh, put ’em up against 
the outlets where you put the grease in. I'd 
send grease up into ’em. After I’d went all over 
the car, I’d let it down. Then I don’t know 
what else I’d do. Finished.” 


“Well, I'd graduate from a navy college and 
probably be situated some place in the Pacific 
Islands. And I’d have orders to patrol the is- 
lands. Do you want me to work out the act- 
ion?” 

Director: “Yes, please.” 


“Well, we’d get up in the early morning, wait 
for the mechanics to warm our planes up. We'd 
get in the cockpit and take off by the leader 
first. The other planes would follow.” 


Director: “Now, can you show me what it 
would be like with you?” 


“In the plane?” 
Director: “Yes.” 


“The pedals would be over here. In front of 
my feet are the pedals.“ The stick would be in 
front of me. When I take off, I’d pull back 
the stick gradually. In the air we'd start pa- 
trolling the waters around the island and prob- 
ably talk over the microphone what we’d seen 
and if everything was all right. And after we'd 
patrolled it, we’d come back to the airstrip and 
land, one by one. First we’d have to wait for 
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the control tower to give us instructions to 
land. After I’d landed, I’d report back to the 
commanding officer and tell him what we saw. 


And I guess that would be all.” 

THirp CHoIcE: mechanical 

engineer 

5 minutes, 16 seconds 

Sitting. “Well, after I'd get out of college, probably 
have a job working in an office. I’d have my 

drawing boards and rulers and squares. And 

~ na I’d have the boards in front of me, and I’d draw 
plans for some new motor the company was 

trying out. After I was finished, I’d take it 


to the boss to see if he okayed it. Then he'd 
probably say it wasn’t O.K., so I’d probably 
have to take it back and change some lines on 
it. It would probably take me all day or a 
half day until noon time to get it finished. 

Pauses. Well, say it’d take all day to get it finished. I'd 
have to take my drawing boards home and 
work on them. And next morning after I was 
finished, go back to the office with the plans 
and ask them to O. K. it, ask the boss to O. K. 
it. If he okayed it, I’d put it out for the en- 
gineers to build it. Finished.” 


ANALYSIS OF DaTA AND CONCLUSIONS 
Main Hypothesis 


The answers to the Questions raised in Chapter I of this study appear to 
the author to invalidate the main hypothesis that vocational choice is often based 
on romantic notions and unreality rather than on realistic knowledge of the 
facts. This conclusion seems to hold true for the specific population of thirty 
eighth grade boys, aged thirteen years, three months to fourteen years, nine 
months, under investigation at the Highway Elementary School, Mountain View, 
California. 


The rest of this chapter will summarize the results of analysis of the data 
and present the author’s conclusions. It will also offer suggestions for further 
development and study in the field of the psychodramatic method of vocational 
guidance and a suggestion to English and Speech-and-Drama teachers that they 
direct more effort toward developing their students’ skill in spontaneous oral 
communication. 
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Answers To THE QUESTIONS 


1. How do the members of the jury rank in terms of realism (knowledge 
of the essential functions of a person engaged in a specific occupation) the sub- 
jects’ enactments of 

a. their chosen occupations? 
b. the assigned occupations? 

By using the rho method devised by Charles Spearman the following co- 
efficients of correlation were obtained: 

Choice (Judge 1) with choice (Judge 2): 0.55 
Assignment (Judge 1) with assignment (Judge 2): 0.54 
Assignment (Judge 1) with choice (Judge 1): 0.54 
Assignment (Judge 2) with choice (Judge 2): 0.46 

From the coefficients of correlation derived it is obvious that there is a 
slightly closer relation between the two judges’ rankings for chosen occupations 
(0.55) and assigned occupations (0.54), than there is between each judge’s 
rankings for chosen and assigned occupations (0.54, 0.46). Hence there is 
greater disparity between each judge’s rankings of chosen and assigned occupa- 
tions than between both judges’ rankings of either the chosen or assigned occu- 
pation. 

(The rankings of chosen and assigned occupations done by Judge 3 were 
analyzed and discarded, because he had obviously based them on a quite dif- 
ferent criterion of reality.) 

On realism of chosen occupations Judge 2 placed in his top 10, 7 out of 
those rated in the top 10 by Judge 1, inspection revealed, and placed in his 
bottom 10, 6 of those rated in the bottom 10 by Judge 1. Similarly on realism 
of assigned occupations Judge 2 placed in his top 10, 6 of those rated in the 
top 10 by Judge 1, and, in his bottom 10, 5 of those rated in the bottom 10 by 
Judge 1. 

Hence the same subjects appear to be most realistic (top ten) and least 
realistic (bottom ten) more than fifty percent (50%) of the time. 

Since the enactments of chosen occupations thus appear to be somewhat 
more realistic than enactments of assigned occupations, (occupations known 
to the majority of the group), it follows that in the specific population under 
investigation choice of occupation is based more on realistic knowledge of the 
essential functions of a person engaged in a specific occupation than on romantic 
notions. Inspection of the rankings for realism of enactment of the top ten 
subjects (7 out of 10 were ranked as most realistic by both judges.) supports 
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this conclusion with regard to the specific population under investigation. 
Table 1, to be found on the following page, lists the rankings of Judges 1 
and 2 on the realism of psychodramatic enactments on chosen and assigned oc- 
cupations. 
2. What is the relationship between the quality of the performance of 
the enactments and the subject’s vocational interest as suggested by his choice? 


The fact that the subject had chosen a given occupation was taken as an 
indication of his vocational interest. But subject No. 11 was ranked 17th, 
18th on his enactments of chosen occupations and 8th by both judges on the 
assigned occupations; subject No. 22 shows an analogous disparity. Subject 
No. 11 appears to think that he can switch easily from being an architect to 
designing yachts and concludes the enactment of his first choice of occupa- 
tions with a description of his future country home with a swimming pool. 
On the enactment of his second choice of occupations he does not seem to be 
able to differentiate between duties of an engineer and a contractor and des- 
cribes vaguely construction of dams, bridges, and canals in desert country. As 
an actor he appears to expect to be able to switch from stage to screen and 
radio, and to end up owning a broadcasting station, after a few years of work. 
Subject No. 22 gives a good description of the activities of a movie G-man but 
seems unaware of the actual duties of an F. B. I. agent. He is even less realistic 
when he describes the work of a carpenter and a plumber. 


The occupational choices of the two subjects mentioned above were ob- 
viously made on the basis of romantic notions. However, in the specific pop- 
ulation under present investigation such cases are exceptions. 


Subjects with an equally marked disparity in the opposite direction are 
No. 4, No. 9, and No. 13. Subject No. 4 appeared to know the job of a garage 
mechanic to the point of being able to understand the attitudes of customers. 
When he talked of being a shoemaker, he gave a very convincing performance 
of repairing a pair of ladies’ shoes. He was nervous throughout the enactments 
but, nonetheless, gave a realistic portrayal of how he would spend his time at 
his chosen jobs. Subject No. 9 describes in great detail a day’s work of a 
garage mechanic and seems to know something about professional baseball and 
basketball players. Subject No. 13 was ranked very low on his fanciful des- 
cription of a pilot’s work, his assigned occupation, but he gave enactments of 
a photographer-reporter, a cabinet maker, and a farmer which were full of 
life-like detail. 
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TABLE 1 


JUDGES’ RANKING ON REALISM OF PSYCHODRAMATIC 
ENACTMENTS ON CHOSEN AND 
ASSIGNED OCCUPATIONS 


SUBJECT JUDGE 1 RANKING JUDGE 2 RANKING 
CHOICES ASSIGNMENTS CHOICES ASSIGNMENTS 
14 1 1 9 1 
23 2 2 21 6 
19 3 3 3 3 
24 4 5 10 4 
4 5 13 6 14 
1 - 6 23 7 
25 7 4 27 21 P 
2 8 7 4 22 h 
9 9 21 7 16 Pe 
3 10 10 5 17 
26 11 15 13 10 
17 12 19 12 9 lis 
18 13 25 1 2 
27 14 28 11 28 - 
13 15 30 15 27 Te 
12 16 17 2 5 
16 17 16 30 30 ati 
11 18 8 17 8 
7 19 14 8 23 
29 20 23 16 18 
21 21 26 20 20 
28 22 24 19 15 
30 23 27 22 29 abo 
6 24 20 is 19 
8 25 11 14 11 ranl 
20 26 29 29 25 indi 
5 27 22 25 26 pen 
22 28 9 24 12 
15 29 18 26 13 tion 
10 30 12 28 24 of tl 
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However, in the majority of the cases the disparity in either direction is 
not so great, averaging out in the favor of the chosen occupations with regard 
to realism. 

3. Is there any relationship between the ability to enact the chosen occu- 
pation realistically and intimate contact with a relative or a friend engaged in 
these occupations? 

The best way to determine whether or not there was any relationship be- 
tween the subject’s ability to enact the chosen occupation realistically and in- 
timate contact with a relative or friend engaged in these occupations seemed 
to be to ask the question: “Did the subject choose one or more occupations 
engaged in by a relative or friend?” ‘The results show that a positive answer 
to this question was found in all cases except those of subjects No. 12 and 
No. 27. 

The chosen enactments of subjects No. 4, No. 9, and No. 13, mentioned 
above in the discussion of Question 2, were probably more realistic because they 
had, respectively, three, two, and two friends or relatives engaged in these 
occupations. 

Table 2 on the following page states the question asked the subjects and 
lists their responses. 

4. What is the relationship between the jury rankings of the enactments 
and the subjects intelligence as indicated by the results of the Otis Intelligence 
Test, Form A? 

In seeking to answer this question the following four coefficients of correl- 
ation were obtained: 

IQ rank with choice (Judge 1): 0.08 

IQ rank with choice (Judge 2): -0.07 

IQ rank with assignment (Judge 1): -0.15 

IQ rank with assignment (Judge 2): 0.19 

All these coefficients are very low and are located practically symmetrically 
about 0.000. 

Hence the writer concludes that there is no relation between the jury 
rankings of enactments in terms of realism and and subjects’ intelligence as 
indicated by the results of the Otis Group Intelligence Test, Form A. (See Ap- 
pendix for list of IQ’s). 

It has been found that most of the currently used Intelligence and Voca- 
tional Guidance tests for normal children necessitate reading ability on the part 
of the subject. 
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TABLE 2 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTION: “DO YOU HAVE RELATIVES OR 
FRIENDS ENGAGED IN THE OCCUPATIONS YOU CHOSE? 


NO. OF OCCUPATIONS 


SUBJECT ANSWER ENGAGED IN BY A 
RELATIVE OR FRIEND 


1 yes 1 

2 yes 2 

3 yes 2 

4 yes 3 

5 yes 3 

6 yes 1 

7 yes 2 

8 yes 2 

> yes 2 
10 yes 3 
11 yes 2 
12 no 
13 yes 2 
14 yes 1 
15 yes 1 
16 yes 2 ‘ 
17 yes 1 
18 yes 1 E 
19 yes 1 
20 yes 2 m 
21 yes 3 br 
22 yes 2 
23 yes 2 
24 yes 2 
25 yes 2 
26 yes 1 ir 
27 no da 
28 yes 3 sot 
29 yes 2 or 
30 yes 2 oad 
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The psychodramatic method of investigation, when perfected, should enable 
a child with a high native intelligence, expressed in Dr. Moreno’s term “spon- 
taneity,” (from the Latin root sua sponte, meaning “of free will”), to dem- 
onstrate it independently of his ability to read. 


5. What is the relationship between the jury rankings of the enactments 
and the subjects’ “ability to learn and adapt” as ranked by their section home- 
room teachers at the Highway Elementary School? 


By inspection there seems to be no similarity between the teacher’s rankings 
for the “ability to learn and adapt” (Symonds’ scale), and the judges’ rankings 
for the enactments, chosen or assigned, for Section 10. There is a slight similar- 
ity between the two rankings for Section 12 and a distinct resemblance for 
Section 11. (These conclusions can be verified graphically by plotting the 
subjects’ rankings within each section (10, 11, 12) at the Highway Elementary 
School and had three different homeroom teachers who ranked them on their 
“ability to learn and adapt.” 


Therefore the Stanford Judges’ rankings had to be adjusted to designate 
the ranks of the subjects within the limits of the respective Sections. (See 
Table 3). 


A SUGGESTION TO ENGLISH AND SPEECH-AND-DRAMA TEACHERS 


In the author’s opinion the enactments showed that the subjects had an 
insufficient knowledge of the rudiments of English sentence structure and 
English usage. 

English and Speech-and-Drama teachers could use the psychodramatic 


method not only to investigate the students’ ability to use the English language, 
but also to train them in its use in lifelike situations. 


RECOMMENDATION FOR FURTHER STUDY 


As it is not always what is expressed out loud in Psychodrama that is 
important, careful observation and analysis needs to be made in studies in which 
data similar to that gathered for this study is obtained. The present study 
sought only to evaluate the data in terms of what was actually expressed in 
order to validate the main hypothesis about the bases of vocational choices and 
to answer the related questions. 
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TABLE 3 


LISTING OF JUDGES’ RANKING AND TEACHERS’ RANKING 


ON THE “ABILITY TO LEARN AND ADAPT” 


Ranking Teachers’ 
Assigns. Ranking 


Judge 2 
Choices 


Ranking 
Assigns 


Judge 1 
Choices 


Subject 
Section 10 
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SECTION IV 
PROJECTS IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


THE LIVING NEWSPAPER 


13. INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS FROM A UNIT “AN 
INTERCULTURAL ACTION TECHNIQUE FOR 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL” 


MarTHANNE Cook, Colorado Women’s College 
and 
James TREGLAwNY, Minneapolis Public Schools 


*Prepared At 
Intercultural Education Workshop 
University of California at Los Angeles 
Summer 1948 


The Technique 


The living newspaper is an action technique. The definition could well 
be given as that form of sociodrama which “focuses on the group... . It at- 
tempts the active structuring of social worlds and collective ideologies.” (1) 
The teacher makes use of the spontaneous and dramatic improvisations of his 
group thus making the study of the news a concrete and vital thing rather than 
a dull repetition of distant events. In this technique there is no set pattern for 
presentation: the world is truly the stage and how the news topic chosen by the 
class is presented is left to the ingenuity of each teacher and his group. This 
“remote control” technique (in which students “tie together” many reactions 
from various parts of the world) has been used successfully. (3) Having the 
many world “personalities” acting together on stage is described by Moreno in 
his Psychodrama, Vol. 1. (2) The procedure found in this description can also 
be used effectively. However a point to remember is that the living newspaper 
is not limited to any specific method of presentation. 


Purpose of the Unit 


This unit is designed for the use of English and Social Studies teachers on 
the secondary school level. Particularly, however, the unit was prepared to 


1. Moreno, J. L. “Forms of Psychodrama.” Sociatry, March, 1948. 
2. Moreno, J. L. Psychodrama. Beacon House. 1946. p. 357. 
3. “Living Newspaper.” Sociatry. December, 1947. 
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meet the needs of students at North High School in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
The development of the unit proceeds from (1) choosing a topic of current 
interest and importance for the students, to (2) the action method of the socio- 
drama, then to (3) an evaluation and discussion by the entire group with an 
attempt to reach the following objectives: 

Objective 

1. To help the student become aware of the many ramifications of a 
selected news topic. 

2. To aid the student in detecting racial prejudices and discriminations: 
to help re-shape attitudes toward certain minority groups. 

3. To give the student practice in differentiating fact from opinion and 
detecting faulty generalizations. This device may serve to make the student 
aware of the subtle influence of words which surround him (on behavior). 
He can “feel” how emotionally conditioned he is to news writing and its social 
overtones. In the discussion that follows, the group can check certain “role” 
reactions against a list the teacher has written on the board. For Example: 

A. Were there “‘allness” statements made? 

B. Did any role player play his part from limited information? 

C. Did he “slant” the situation his way? 

D. Were static outlooks in evidence in any of the role player’s responses? 

E. Were there delayed reactions or did the role players tend to talk before 
they thought? Did they react impulsively responding to words as facts? 

4. To actualize with the students, the various individual and group roles 
operative in the national and international scene. 

5. To put to use in the classroom a real, dynamic, democratic method 
of learning. 

In the sociodrama, the teacher must make his group realize that they are 
not discussing the person who played the role but the role, itself. The student 
must not be made to feel that there is a right way to play the role, but rather 
that his individual conception is the valuable contribution. 


Suggested Procedures 

1. Collect news clippings of news topics. 

2. Number them so that the flow of action will be orderly. 

3. Hand out mounted news clippings to participants as the group meets 
asking them to condense the material and embody it in a role. 

4. The warming up process is done by the teacher who by asking leading 
questions of cooperating students arouses interest. 
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Sample Unit 

The chosen topic for this experiment was the housing situation. Questions 
like these might be asked during the warm-up. 

1. What do you think of your present living conditions? 

2. What are your advantages in living in an apartment? Or a house? 

3. What do you think of building a new five room house at this time? 

4. Where would you like to live? (mention some undesirable sections of 
town). 

The scene is set by the director at this point. 

In our sample the scene is set in the chambers of the city council. The 
council is determining at this meeting the advisability of passing a recommended 
$3,000,000 housing project. In this hearing the meeting has been thrown open 
to interested citizens who wish to make recommendations to the council in 
their capacity as citizens. 

The unrehearsed scene is enacted with the various role players appearing 
before the council. 

Scene 2 is a discussion by a panel of observers, who have watched and taken 
notes on Scene 1, along the following lines: 

How were the roles played in relation to fact? 

What false assumptions were made? 

Did the sociodrama broaden the base of the problem? 

Did the entire group participate? 

- Questions by the panel members of the players as to whether they 
“felt” any “new” emotional responses to the situation. 

A general discussion follows with the entire group and the teacher joining 
together. 
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14. LEAVES FROM AN EDUCATOR’S NOTEBOOK ILLUSTRATING 
ACTION APPLICATIONS IN SEVERAL FORMS 
OF PRODUCTION 
Rosert BarTLeTT Haas 
Associate Director, Pacific Coast Council on Intercultural Education 
Los Angeles, California 
The University School at Columbus, Ohio, provided (during 1945-1947) 
for the establishment of a psychodramatic unit. The teacher-director was 
allowed to explore the application of action methods on many levels within the 
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elementary and secondary divisions of the school. He did this with the full 
support and understanding of the administration, whom he kept informed at 
every step, and with the close collaboration of the school’s physician. Teachers 
were cooperative and often suggested students who would benefit from psycho- 
dramatic help. Sessions occured, for the most part, within the regular classes 
of the instructor; either in the Ninth - grade Core, the Twelfth - grade English 
and Counselling hours, or in Upper-school Dramatics. A few sessions were 
carried on during specially scheduled counselling hours, or during lecture-dem- 
onstrations given for teacher’s in-service-training groups into which the director 
was called as psychodrama consultant. 

The following pages record selected accounts of Spontaneity, Role, and 
Interaction techniques used in educational settings at various grade levels. 
They represent the director’s attempt at “learning by doing” psychodrama. 


TABLE I 


A. Spontaneity Test Applications 
(Examples follow) 

B. Role Test Applications 
(Examples follow) 

C. Interaction Test Applications 


I. The Standard Life Situation (C 1, 2. 3) 
Student Problems 
Student-Parent Situations 
Student-Teacher Situations 
Parent-Teacher Situations 
Teacher-Teacher Situations 
Intercultural Situations 


II. Expressive and Projective Tests (C 4) 
(Examples follow) 


A. Spontaneity Applications 

1. The “Fire Test” proved to have limited application at the University 
School. It seemed to require a clinical setting (as on the stage at Beacon) to 
produce diagnostically sound results. It was frequently used as a prelude to a 
sociodrama session, and, thus used, proved to be a valuable “warming up” 
device. Informally administered it was useful for quickly involving a group 
of students in discussion. Pupils in the Dramatics class learned to administer 
the test, and several times drew observers into the class participation by asking 
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them to take it. Rather than allowing the action to terminate when the test 
was finished, these students frequently kept the plot going by improvising 
various dramatic extensions, thus drawing the whole group into spontaneous 
action. Under these circumstances, the “Fire Test” was used first as a Standard 
Life Situation, and then became an Impromptu Drama. Students enjoyed this 
change and accomplished it without help from the director. 

2. Many effective Spontaneity Test situations were invented by the 
Upper School Dramatics Class students at University School. Some of these are 
described in the Interaction section. Spontaneity training always occurs to 
some degree along with Spontaneity Testing, but the training may be inten- 
sified if situations are tailored close to the life needs of the subject. 


B. Role Applications 

1. The “Role Test”, as in the case of the “Fire Test” could never be 
appropriately administered in its entirity at University School. No counseling 
occasion arose in which the test could be administered clinically either. 


2. Briefer forms of the Role Test have been used to provide direct 
experiences in “role-taking.” For example, members of the dramatics class 
meeting twice weekly liked to begin their sessions by proposing roles to one 
another for enactment before the group. A typical example follows: 
11th grade student 
Role: Beautician 

Subject arranges two chairs and a table together. Dialogue fragments: 
“Right on time, Mrs. Smith.” (manicures hand, softens cuticle). To tester, 
“This is her hand.” “How is your family? Did you like your trip to the 
country?” (wipes hands on towel, does other hand). ‘Your cuticle is in far 
better condition than last time. It’s that new polish base.” (washes hands, 
uses towel). “It’s very transparent. It keeps the polish on. There. Which 
color would you like? Fine!” (paints nails). “It is beautiful at Buckeye 
Lake, isn’t it? Did you go swimming? It looks nice, doesn’t it?” 

Subject makes an appointment for a shampoo to be given at a later time. 
Takes money. Says, “Good-bye, Mrs. Cohen is supposed to come in now for 
that permanent”. Asks assistant if everything is ready. Enumerates materials, 
soaps, etc. Talks to Mrs. Cohen. Shifts chair for permanent. Talks about 
the fine quality of Mrs. Cohen’s hair. Puts water over head, shampoos, wraps 
towel, turns chair, wraps curls, puts cap on, asks assistant to take over. Says, 
“You have one hour to go, Mrs. Cohen. Where do you want to sit?” Talks 
to assistant about next appointment. Leaves. 

Group Evaluations (a) enacted (b) expanded (c) realistic (d) strong 
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role (e) affinity role (f) no role lag (g) recognizable. 

3. The Role Test has been useful as a “warming up” device; it is an 
effective technique for procuring participation in a new group. The director 
has begun several sessions with an impromptu discussion, “What are all the 
different kinds of jobs people have in this town? What kind of roles do people 
play in this community?” Members of the audience will volunteer both social 
and individual roles in their communities; the director continues until every 
person has given one or two suggestions (audience of thirty). He responds 
to each suggestion with an enthusiastic “Yes;” and thus keeps the tempo of 
the questioning brisk. This technique quickly leads to role enactments and 
eventually to situational psychodrama. Fifth grade to adult groups. 

4. The Role Test has been an excellent means of detecting the role and 
spontaneity capacity of a given student in the context of his group. For 
example, Denny, a sixth grade student, was troubling his teacher, who requested 
help. Before withdrawing the boy from his group for a guidance session, the 
consultant went into the boys’ class and “played psychodrama” with the whole 
group. Using the technique described in B 3 above, the director watched 
about twenty role enactments in half an hour. Denny was allowed two of 
these: the policeman and the father. On the basis of his high spontaneity and 
superior role enactment in both cases, the consultant took him at a later time 
(with two of his classmates as auxiliaries) for “more psychodrama playing.” 
The description of his diagnostic session will be found later. 

5. A combination of the Role Test and the Situational Test tailored to 
the individual subject has been developed by the director with the assistance of 
Mrs. Florence B. Moreno and Mrs. Gertrude Harrow at Beacon. The test 
alternates role enactments with situational enactments requiring the same role. 
The switch back and forth from one type of test to the other seems to stimulate 
the warming up processes of the subjects and to give the test a more natural 
setting for them. 

Comparable protocols have been made with eleventh graders and with 
adults. The latter were recorded at the University of Chicago following a 
session reported in Sociatry, Volume I, 1947. About eighteen enactments are 
preserved. Results indicate that the alternation of the situational with the role 
test intensifies the spontaneity of the subjects. 


C. Interaction Applications 

1. The consultant directed a psychodramatic project for the Recreation 
Leaders of the Ohio Rural Youth. At a convention of Youth Leaders, life- 
situations which represent the expressed conflict areas for rural youth were 
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gathered and shaped into psychodramatic Standard Life Situation form. These 
were mimeographed for use at the Older Rural Youth Conference at Wooster, 
Ohio, on January, 1947, where buzz groups of ten were developed in the group 
of four hundred to discuss the situations for five minutes apiece and then 
volunteer their enactment. A sample enactment is presented below. After 
refinement, the mimeographed pamphlet was printed, and is now distributed 
through the Agricultural Extension Service of Ohio State University. 
(See article by Harshfield and Schmidt in this book.) 


Protocol Samples 
Exploratory phase 


Subject: Dad, I wondered whether I could get off a little early from chores 
tonight so I can practice my trombone a little bit? 

Father: It seems you have been getting out of chores quite a bit. 

Subject: I don’t feel I want to be on the farm very bad. I want to play 
my trombone and make something out of myself. 

Father: Don’t you like the farm? 

Subject: I like to play my trombone better. 

Father: You expect me to sit here and grow old while you play the trom- 
bone and I have the farm on my hands and grow old? 

Subject: I can still help you out with the chores but I’d like to get off a 
bit early sometimes. 

Father: Just how often do you have to go to rehearsal? 

Subject: They come every night just now. We have a band concert and 
I am to be soloist. (mounting excitement). 

Father: Let them choose somebody else. 

Subject: Well, they need me in the band. 

Father: Well, they can just get along without you! 


Audience discussion: (Summary) 

1. Son should bargain with his brothers to take over some of the chores. 

2. He should ask his father to come hear the concert. 

3. Why did the father get him a trombone in the first place if he didn’t 
want him to use it? 

4. The rehearsals are only for a short time. 

5. The boy could do more in the morning if his dad would do more in 
the evening. 

6. The boy got too excited and demanding. 

7. He should use more of a bargaining attitude. Don’t rush into it. 
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Retraining Phase: 
(Father reading the paper) 
Subject: I see in the paper they have a pretty good write-up of our band 
concert. 
Father: Is that what you are practicing for? 
Subject: It should be a pretty good concert. I’m supposed to play a solo. 
Do you suppose I could do a few extra chores tonight so that I could go 
into school to practice for the concert? (pause) I would be willing to 
get up a little earlier in the morning. 
Father: I can’t get the chores done alone. Pretty soon I'll fall down and 
where will we be then? 
Subject: (Getting excited again) I don’t expect to stay on the farm 
forever. The farm doesn’t interest me. I am more interested in my 
trombone! 


Audience discussion: 

The boy couldn’t see that by becoming excited he irritated his father. 
His approach was too direct when he became excited. The audience repeated 
the suggestion that the son “‘cool off” and watch the difference. 


Retraining Phase: 
Subject: We are having a rehearsal for band tonight. I would like to have 
the car... etc. 


Post-action Phase: 

The boy finally tested out his interactional capacities until he was able 
to hold down the tone of his voice and communicate with his father on a 
cooperative level. The audience showed considerable catharsis as the boy dis- 
covered and utilized the suitable technique. 

The final words of the session were: 

Director: What did you learn by playing out this problem on the stage? 

Son: I learned . . . . to delay a little bit . . . to go around the subject just 

enough so I won’t irritate people. I don’t think I ever realized what I 

was doing before. Thank you! : 

Director: Thank you very much for sharing your problem so honestly 

with us. You'll have no trouble solving it now, because you have demon- 

strated to us that you can be honest with yourself, too! 

(Applause) 

2. Project: To increase the observational capacities of teachers partici- 
pating in the Citizenship Education Study in Detroit. Teachers were invited 
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to attend psychodrama demonstrations in which pupils of their schools would 
be used. Teachers suggested the director be scheduled to work with some 
“difficult” group. He readily accepted, providing the teachers would meet 
before and after the sessions to tell him “something about the groups.” Protocol 
material indicates that the psychodrama sessions, made up of Standard Life 
Situations portraying school-home conflicts, (1) intensified the observation of 
teachers, (2) increased the number of their positive value statements about 
members of their groups, (3) decreased the number of negative value judge- 
ments made about students, (4) yielded a mild catharsis and, (5) exhilarated 
the teachers to about three times more discussion after the psychodrama than 
was elicited before. 

An interesting carry-over from this use of psychodrama in the in-service 
training of teachers is apparent from the facts reported in a letter, that “a 
number of teachers began to talk (after the consultants’ visit) about how 
they had used psychodrama. The kindergarten teacher told how she had used 
it, and several others spoke up and said they had also tried it in various other 


ways.” 

3. Project: The development and collection of Standard Life Situations 

for use in home-school-community demonstrations. These situations are equally 
effective for pupil, teacher, and parent guidance. Their most effective use 
has been whenever parents and teachers, teachers and students, or students and 
parents have acted together; the “self-other” orientation which results is thera- 
peutic in itself. These situations have been used for exploration, training and 
therapy in school-centered groups. They form the matrix for understanding the 
spontaneity levels, role ranges and interactional capacities of individuals and 
groups. 
(Many of the following Standard Life Situations grew out of individual 
problems presented by students, parents, and teachers. When they were first 
used they had the force of individually oriented psychodramas. When groups 
responded strongly to their general character, they took on the force of group 
psychodramas. When the situations were used apart from the individuals who 
proposed them, they became Standard Life Situations). 


Student Problems 

A. Boy calls on a girl in the home of her parents. He is instructed to 
ask her for a date to a coming school dance. Purpose is to explore the kinds 
of social skills required in such a situation. Auxiliary characters may be the 
girl, the parents, girl-friends who may also be present to complicate the situa- 
tion, and other-boy friends who appear unexpectedly to ask the girl for a date 
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to the same dance. The resistances may be varied by the director to fit into 
the moment to moment development of the plot. Discussions may be intro- 
duced during the performance, and students with ideas of what to do may be 
encouraged to act them out in turn. When specific weaknesses in social skills 
become apparent in the performance, the subject may be retrained on the spot 
for more adequate performance. (See Protocol Sample for Situation A, retrain- 
ing phases, in Project 1 of this section.) This situation has been most suc- 
cessful at the ninth and tenth grade levels, where it was suggested by (a) a 
negro boy who wanted to see “how you ask for and get a date,” and, (b) a 
tenth grade girl whose unpopularity had caused her to seek help. 

B. A girl comes into a schoolroom and discovers two of her friends in a 
violent gossip session about her. The nature of the gossip is varied to suit the 
level of the students participating: either she is accused of having told on other 
girls for smoking in the school building, or of having gone out with someone 
other than her boy friend in an attempt to “two-time” him. The reaction of 
the subject in such a situation is invariably interesting, and provides excellent 
motivation for a discussion of gossip as destructive communication. The sit- 
uation has been used with adults with equally interesting results, and with youth 
groups as widely varied as ninth-graders at University School, students in the 
Citizenship Education Study at Detroit, and delinquent girls in the Bureau of 
Juvenile Delinquency in Columbus, Ohio. 

C. The State-trooper test remains the most frequently asked for of all 
Standard Life Situations. 

D. The surprise-gift situation has been interesting because it has revealed 
how infrequently student’s “thank you” skills meet the expectations of the 
parents. 

E. Applying for a job has been a frequently asked for situation. As in 
the case of the surprise-gift situation, some students have shown a tremendous 
inadequacy of approach. Some have been too demanding, too aggressive, or 
too superior; others have been at a loss for words, shy, unbusinesslike. Dis- 
cussions following this situation have been especially productive. Sometimes 
it is possible to structure pointed training situations, as in the case of the boy 
who didn’t care to dance, who was told he would be given the Y. M. C. A. job 
he wanted if he would take the responsibility for keeping the weekly dances 
going. 

F. A boy enters a popular restaurant and is seated at the table with a girl 
he does not know. A waiter takes his order. If he does not initiate conver- 
sation immediately, the girl begins to fumble in her purse, and otherwise in- 
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dicates that she has left her money at home and that she cannot pay her bill. 
This situation has been valuable with adults and senior high school students 
for stimulating discussion about social skills. 

G. A group of students is instructed to assume the roles of immigrants 
from different European countries who must show the immigration official 
good reason why they should be allowed to enter the United States and become 
citizens. This situation focuses students on what it means to “be an American.” 
Selfish motives and unselfish ones clearly differentiate themselves during the 
action. 


Student-Parent Situations. 


A. A twelfth-grade student, eligible for smoking privileges, is given an 
approval blank to be signed by his or her parents. Auxiliary-egos (as parents) 
vary the resistances to suit the students’ temperament. This situation has re- 
flected a real-life issue at University School; students have needed help in ap- 
proaching parents on the right level, and many types of “parents” have been 
explored psychodramatically by this means. The situation has been effective 
when used in parent groups as well, and ensuing discussions have indicated the 
power psychodramatic techniques have for clarifying adult roles to young 
people and adolescent roles to adults. 


B. A boy has made a date to take his girl to a dance. He approaches 
his parents for permission to use the car. Parents vary their performance to 
suit the stubjects’ level of spontaneity. The situation may have a follow up in 
which the boy returns home late after having been in a slight wreck. His par- 
ents, and perhaps even the parents of the girl, are “waiting up” for him. He 
has to give his explanation to them all. If a specific understanding about the 
time the boy has to be home has been made, the situation is further complicated 
for him when he returns late. 


C. Any situation structured around a parent-child “argument” has not 
only a cathartic but a constructive effect if it is properly analyzed with the 
group. The argument may be over grades, dates, sports, health, or any other 
issue related to the conflicts of adolescents. 


D. “How do you keep young children quiet after dinner when the par- 
ents are tired and want to read the newspaper?” A parent’s group proposed 
this topic as the basis for a talk on Child Development. The director, instead 
of lecturing, took a group of trained student-egos who acted the children’s roles 
while the parents experimented with techniques for getting the children to co- 
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E. Two other questions which were handled in the way described above 
were, “How do you teach children to tell the truth without hurting anyone’s 
feelings?” and “How do you prevent children from answering the telephone 
and talking nonsense over it?” These were proposed by parents. 


Student-Teacher Situations. 

A. Four students stand at the blackboard working mathematics problems. 
The teacher is instructed to compliment the first three but to say to the last 
one, “What’s the matter? You’re doing that wrong.” The student, if he is 
the auxiliary ego, is instructed to show his resentment by fighting back at the 
teacher’s bluntness; if the teacher is the auxiliary ego, she is instructed to be 
particularly rude and the student’s reactions are tested. In all such conflict sit- 
uations, after the conflict has been satisfactorily created, the issue becomes 
how do we resolve it? 

B. A similar situation evolved in the course of a psychodrama when a 
teacher, in attempting to resolve a conflict with a student, put her hand on the 
students’ arm. His response was, “Take your hands off me.” The situation 
has been thought-provoking to many teachers-in-training whose sympathy for 
the students’ problems led them to try the same method of physical contact 
for reducing the conflict. 

C. A student is sent to the principal (for any appropriate reason) and 
his reactions to the situation are tested by an auxiliary ego. Teachers may be 
called in to complicate the situation in the principal’s office. 

D. A teacher who tries to correct the table manners of a high school 
student in the lunchroom is contradicated and finally told to “go to hell” by 
a student who then walks out of the room. Problem: What does the teacher 
do? 

E. A housemother in a sorority house or woman’s dormitory is given the 
problem of stopping a boy and girl who are “necking obviously” in the main 
lounge. Various techniques have been demonstrated by students, housemothers 
and the professional women who played this situation with student auxiliaries 
at a meeting of Deans of Women at Ohio State University. 


Parent-Teacher Situations. 

A. A parent and a teacher meet alone, or in a principal’s office, for the 
discussion of a pupils’ grades. The scene may be varied by introducing one 
or more of these themes through the parent (1) “You always pick on my child.” 
(2) “You can’t enforce any discipline in your class. All the children say so.” 
(3) “You gave Jane a B in mathematics and she copies all her math problems 
from my son,” 
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A. A teacher applies for a job. Three types of principals are utilized: 
(1) the one who is very friendly and businesslike, who says that he has looked 
at the credentials, liked them, and recommends that the girl call him back in 
two days when he will have talked to his board. (2) the one who is very busy 
and vague, who talks a lot about his plans for the school, says nothing about 
the credentials or the girl, and who suddenly leaves for another appointment 
saying he’ll let her know if she gets the job. (3) the one who keeps the teacher 
standing, asks what she wants, then, after some hesitation says their must be 
a mistake, that the job has been filled. As the teacher leaves, the principal re- 
calls her and offers her a job as the cook’s helper in the cafeteria. This situation 
is one which has a powerful effect when the teacher is given the role of a min- 
ority group member; in this form the situation was used as a guidance technique 
for a girl who had recently asked what the director thought of housing 
covenants. After the session she replied, “I didn’t know discrimination made 
Negroes feel that way.” 

B. A teacher who doesn’t want to join the NEA for personal reasons is 
interviewed by her principal who insists she is the only one in the school who 
has not, and, after saying that he wants his school to have 100% membership, 
further intimates that her lack of professional interest makes him wonder if 
he should renew her contract. 

C. A teacher who goes to the superintendent to complain that her school 
is full of teachers who openly show race prejudice is suddenly counter-accused 
of “going over the head” of her principal, and of being, besides, highly incom- 
petent in her schoolroom duties. The superintendent says he has heard she is 
hipped on the subject of prejudice, and that since he has hired her to teach 
English, he advises her to stick to that. 

D. A teacher who goes to her principal for an end of the year chat 
intends to ask him to be shifted from teaching History to teaching English 
(which is her regular subject) but the principal tells her that her work has been 
adequate and that he sees no reason for a change. If she objects, he asks her 
whether or not she is sure that teaching is the right kind of work for her. If 
she says yes, he indicates that her discontent with her present job makes him 
wonder whether she hadn’t better look for another job. Under no circum- 
stances will he change her classes. 


Intercultural Situations. 

A. A negro enters a restaurant and is refused admission by the waitress. 
He asks to see the manager, with whom he discusses the issue. 

B. A negro enters a streetcar. When he takes his seat, the woman next 
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to him stands up. He asks her why she got up. The other passengers enter 
the situation. The conductor calls them down when the arguments run too 
high. This situation was suggested by a 17 year old Negro boy during a dem- 
onstration at the Siloh Baptist Church in Columbus. In later use with adults, 
the audience has been asked to define the specific roles of the passengers. The 
situation becomes a Sociodrama when Negro members of the audience volunteer 
to inform the actors of the typical reactions to be expected of the various role 
players. 

C. An adolescent boy asks his parents permission to go to a theatre on a 
school night. When they discover that he is going to hear a famous Negro 
band which is in town, they object that the audience will be half Negro and they 
refuse to let him go. The tables may be turned on the parents if they are later 
put in a bridge-playing scene in which they relate this incident to good friends, 
who, in a surprise move, appear shocked at the parents’ attitude and finally 
leave the house angrily after they discuss the matter of prejudice pretty thor- 
oughly. 

D. ‘Two Negroes try to buy buttons and thread in a store. No clerk 
will wait on them. Clerks are instructed to avoid the buyers and to answer no 
questions. A manager and a policeman may be held in reserve for plot devel- 
opment. Other buyers may enter the store successfully in the meanwhile. 


E. A Mexican-American serviceman asks to enter a private high school - 


dance. The students in charge are instructed to refuse him. He may use a 
number of appeals and finally break down their reserve. 

F. A kindergarten teacher may try to introduce a new Negro child to 
her group. Students ask difficult questions, such as ““Why is he black?” and 
“Why does he have such a funny name?” They make it difficult for the teacher 
to explain. To increase the teacher’s difficulty, the boy who plays the role of 
the Negro may be instructed to cry and try to run away, saying, “They don’t 
like me.” 

4. Project: To utilize the Expressive and Projective Test situations as diag- 
nostic and retraining instruments. 


SAMPLES OF STUDENT CHOICES 


A. Perfect Ego: Student chooses to have a political conversation with 
Molotov; another chooses to meet a friend at the railway station; another waits 
for boyfriend to arrive; another embodies a person she admires; another em- 
bodies a person he dislikes; an adu!t mother talks to the doctor about small pox 
vaccinations; a teacher discusses the choice of a summer camp for a student with 


the parent. 
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B. Hidden theme: A student enters the scene of a surprise birthday party 
and begins to assume the role of the hostess. An adult discovers two others in 
a gossiping session about her and interacts in terms of her attitude towards 
gossip in general. 

C. Reversal of Role: Utilizing Standard Life Situations, the director fre- 
quently provides for the reversal of role when it becomes apparent that the 
subject has special need to see the other fellow’s point of view. See Tex’s Case. 

D. Triple Situation: Subject is instructed that he is in the Alps on a 
mountain-climb. After he develops the theme, he is told he is in an air raid 
shelter during a bombing. Next he is told he is in a hospital and that he can 
assume any role he wishes. 

E. Periodic Stimulation: ‘“‘The role of the subject is defined as an artist, 
working in his studio. At controlled intervals, the director sends in an ag- 
gressive lover, a landlord demanding rent, and a model waiting to be posed.” 

F. The Descriptive Situation: High school girl chooses to be the owner 
of a swanky dress shop in New York, and she describes the experiences with 
customers and the clothes she is designing. Adult chooses to be in the Alps in 
a little hotel with a view. She has her typewriter along to get some writing 
done in this environment. She has always wished to go to Europe. High 
school boy describes the characters he observed in a bar on New Years’ evening. 
He describes his feeling of wonderment at why they should be there in that 
false atmosphere on such an evening. 


Finpincs 


The “action data” presented in these notes are intended to demonstrate 
how sociodramatic theory appears in practice in school situations. The findings 
of the consultant with respect to the question “Are sociometric techniques 
practicable in educations?” were, at this point, largely subjective in nature’, 
and may be summarized as follows: x 

1. The “Role” and “Spontaneity Test” had limited possibilities in their 
clinical or complete forms in any situations which arose at University School 
at any level, whether the psychodramatist was operating either in the role of 
core-teacher, dramatics coach, or counselor. Informally, fragments of both 
tests were effective at several levels and for several purposes. 

2. An alternation of Role and Situational Test aspects tried with children 


*See Haas, Robert Bartlett, Tom’s Case in “Action Guidance and Process Analysis, a Psy- 
chodramatic Approach,” Sociatry, Vol. 1, No. 3, pp. 265-285 where the author tried to 
determine what objective evidence can be found that these subjective hunches may be 
accurate. 
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in Beacon and with adults in Chicago suggests that diagnostic data might be 
more easily forthcoming if the tests were “concealed” in this manner. 

3. Interaction Tests had a wide applicability. They were used at several 
levels within the school to indicate primary personality data on the subjects’ 
social role range and spontaneity capacities in both structured and unstructured 
situations. 

In general, it might be said that the “Interaction Tests” seem to yield 
sufficient exploratory and retraining opportunity to make the “Role” and 
“Spontaneity Tests” unnecessary for teacher use. Teacher evaluation and stu- 
dent discussion made it clearly apparent that the action approach was, in most 
cases, pedagogically effective. 

In the next section samples of the remaining role techniques available to 
the teacher will be presented. 


TABLE I 


A. Psychodramatic Applications. 

1. Danny’s case. (Individual psychodrama, closed session, elementary 
school boy, ego from own grade group.) 

2. Tex’s case. (Individual psychodrama, closed session, secondary school 
boy, ego from own grade group.) 

3. Bob and Dan. (Individual psychodrama, opens sessions, secondary school 
boys, voluntary presentation of problem for adult group, self-therapy.) 

4. Neighborhod children. (Group psychodrama, elementary school age 
children working out common problem with special training for one 
group member, Kathie. ) 

5. Mr. Green’s case. (Group psychodrama, secondary school group work- 
ing out a common problem with special training for their teacher, Mr. 
Green. ) 

6. Psychodrama in the home. (Group psychodrama, a family working 
out a common problem under the leadership of the daughter, Val- 
eska. Professional psychodramatist in Absentia. ) 

B. Sociodramatic Applications. 

7. Adolphus. (Sociodrama, elementary school’ teachers working out a 
standard situation on an intercultural theme.) 

8. Statue of Liberty. (Sociodrama, secondary school students working 
out an actual situation on an intercultural theme.) 

C. Living Newspaper Applications. 

9. The Discs. (Living Newspaper session, graduate teachers group work- 

ing out an actual situation to explore the possible use of the Living 
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Newspaper techniques with their secondary school classes. ) 
10. The Strike. (Living Newspaper; description of ninth grade social 
studies group “activating current events.”’) 
D. Impromptu Drama Applications. 

11. Role Privacy. (Impromptu drama on assigned roles enacted by sec- 

ondary school students. ) 

12. Dream Presentations. Impromptu dramas, secondary school students 

enacting their actual dreams in a psychodrama class.) 
A. Psychodramatic Applications. 

1. Denny’s case. (Individual psychodrama, closed session, elementary 

school boy, egos from own grade group.) 

Denny was a fourth-grade student (see Role Test, Application 3) with 
whom the psychodramatist was asked to help the teacher. He was char- 
acterized as disruptive, irritating and smelly. Role tests showed him su- 
perior in spontaneity and role-enactments. He was invited to meet the coun- 
selor for “more psychodrama” and to bring two friends. His session is inter- 
esting as an example of the diagnostic value of psychodrama: 

Director: Well, Denny, you must like psychodrama. You played it well 
the other day in class. 

Denny: Well, as a matter of fact, it’s not too new to me. We play that 
at home. We call it charades. 

Director: Finei Shall we play some more? 

(During Scene I we pretended to be in school. Denny was the teacher.) 
He ordered “work period” for Kip and Lauren while he corrected papers. Then 
he returned the papers and wrote on the board. He told the students they 
would now have “free choice reading.” Abruptly he said to Kip, “Go down to 
the office, if you are a sass-box!” Then he helped Lauren whose book was too 
hard. 

At this point the director exchanged the roles and Kip became the teacher. 
He was (privately) instructed to call Denny down if he tried to answer out of 
turn. (This was the teacher’s main complaint against Denny.) After a little 
by-play teacher says: “Denny, you were the last one to get out your book 
and go to work.” Denny enjoyed the notice. He suggested to the teacher, 
“Why don’t you write on the board?” 

Kip: (As teacher) Keep Quiet. 

Denny: I’m bad. You ought to stand me in the corner. Make me miss 
work period. 

Kip: Oh, there’s the bell! 

Denny: (To Lauren) Oh, phooey. Let’s go to the locker. 
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Kip: Come back, you. I told you to keep quiet. - You’ve been bad. Stand 
in the corner. 

Denny: (Laughs and tries to go out.) 

Kip: Denny, I said stand in the corner! 

When Denny finally realizes that Kip means it, he goes into the corner 
while Lauren goes on out to play. Denny almost cries. He is completely in 
the psychodrama. The director (privately) instructs Kip to “have a talk” 
with Denny and explain why he was put in the corner. 

Kip: Come here, Denny. (Both sit on a couch. Kip puts his arm around 
Denny and talks to him tenderly.) 

Kip: Denny, I hated to do this. It is necessary. You disturbed the class. 

Denny: (Very sad) I won’t do it again. 

Kip: All right, you may go outside. 

The director stopped the scene and asked Denny how he felt when the 
teacher called him back from playing. He said, “I didn’t feel so good. Not 
until she told me why.” I said, “You don’t talk out like that in class, do you?” 
Denny said, “Oh yes, I do. Last year I was always talking and getting in 
trouble. And at home too.” I asked him to show how it happened at home. 
“It’s usually from calling my playmates bad names,” he said. In the next scene 
Denny instructs Kip to be his mother and Lauren to be the boy next door. They 
begin to scuffle and fight. He first begins calling his playmate “‘sass-box” and 
“pickle-puss,” then he asks if he can really say what he says at home. I answered, 
“Of course, this is psychodrama.” Denny begins to swear at the boy in earnest 
and the mother enters: 

Kip: (As mother) Denny, you bad boy. Come right home. 

Denny: Picklepuss! Picklepuss! (Kicks and scratches, falls on floor.) 

Kip: You come on, Denny. Come on. (Mother pulls Denny into the 
corner, makes some scrubbing movements towards his mouth; Denny runs 
across the room into the closet and closes the door. We hear him pretending 
to cry, then making sounds like vomiting. ) 

The director opened the closet door and asked Denny what he was doing. 
He said, “Well, she put soap in my mouth. I’m throwing it up.” 

Director: Is this the way it really happens at home? 

Denny: Sure, boy! She really fixes me. I get my mouth soaped and then 
she runs me down in the basement. I don’t like it in the basement. 

Director: How does it make you feel to have this done to you? 

Denny: Well, when my mom puts soap in my mouth and puts me in the 
basement, I can’t kiss her good-night. 

Diretcor: Oh, what do you wish she’d do to you? Would you like some- 
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thing else better? 

Denny: Sure. If she’d just spank me I could kiss her, but I don’t want to 
when she puts me in the basement. 

Director then structures a scene in which Denny takes the part of the 
mother. Kip and Lauren repeat the scene of the fight. Denny is instructed 
to do what he wishes his mother would do to him. He pulls Kip out of the 
fight and spanks him. As he spanks he says, “Now there, bad boy, you don’t 
have to go in the cellar this time, but I’m going to give you a real talking to 
later!” 

Discussion: The stenographic account could not possibly indicate the 
swiftness with which these scenes were played, nor the sense of reality which 
the children gave them. Denny’s catharsis was obvious as he pretended to 
spank Kip. The spanking marked a real climax to the scene in his mind. In 
this brief half hour we learned something about Denny’s relationships to his 
home and neighborhood which we had never been able to learn before. His 
feelings of rejection, guilt and resentment at being shut into the basment and 
away from the family scene was intensely apparent. Here was a mother who 
used exclusion as a punishment technique. The school was using the same 
means: Putting him in the corner, sending him out of the room. Denny’s 
teacher, burdened with the boy’s spontaneity, was also constantly shutting him 
out; she was unconsciously rejecting him. His classroom disturbances were 
pathetic attempts to get into the ring—to get noticed, even at the expense of 
getting slapped down. At home he would have preferred spanking—at least 
then he would have been a participant in the scene, noticed, and not shut out. 

When our schools have provision for spontaneity training, boys like Denny 
can be retrained for acceptable classroom behavior without destroying their 
optimism and vitality, and teachers can avoid playing the role of the constant 
disciplinarian and dominator which paralyzes the learning atmosphere and makes 
teaching drudgery. Role therapy on a more extended basis was indicated for 
Denny, but a conversation with the teacher (in which she detected some new 
things about Denny) was all that could be managed in this case. 

2. Tex’s case. (Individual psychodrama, closed session, secondary school 
boy, ego from own grade group.) 

Tex was an 11th grade student who was highly excitable and often explosive. 
He always seemed to get into scrapes. He was excluded from the swimming 
team for poor sportsmanship, and three months later he was excluded from the 
pool for striking a boy. Tex’s story was that he hit the boy because of a remark 
made about a negro student in the pool. Tex stayed in school “by the skin of 
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his teeth.” After about two months of “being good,” he blew up over an inci- 
dent in the school lunch-room during which the supervising teacher had spoken 
to him rather curtly about his table manners. In typical form he answered 
back and was told to leave the lunchroom. Instead, he finished his dessert, and 
left with the other students. The scene was witnessed by about one-hundred 
and fifty classmates. Tex went to the principal’s office, told what he had done, 
said the teacher was unduly rude, and that he didn’t intend to apologize. With- 
in five minutes he had been suspended from school. 

As his counselor, I was then told by the boy himself. Because of his ex- 
tremely emotional state I called the school’s consulting non-directive counselor 
and asked her to talk with him before he went home. The administration did 
not know that Tex’s parents had just divorced and that the boy had been the 
victim of “family scenes” for some time. Later his mother called the school 
and was informed that Tex could return if he would apologize to the teacher; 
the next day he and his mother were in my office for a conference. 

Tex was sorry, but he was still angry. He wanted to get back into school, 
but he still thought the teacher wrong. In this idea he was supported by many 
of the students. At the end of the conference he agreed to apologize, but he 
admitted quite frankly that he had never apologized in his life and that he 
thought he would do so poor a job that the teacher would not accept it. He 
asked for help, and we set up a psychodrama situation together. 

Tex chose his best friend to play the part of the teacher. The three of us 
went onto the stage and began. I asked him first to enact the scene in the 
lunch-room. Tex did so, but his friend, John, (taking the part of Tex) ob- 
jected that Tex had not done exactly what the teacher had. Tex said, “All 
right, then you do it.” John replayed the scene, and Tex agreed that maybe 
the teacher had not been as rude as he had remembered. Our next scene was 
set in the teacher’s office. Tex offered his apology pretty lamely: 

John: (As the teacher) I hear you have something so say to me? 

Tex: Yes, Mr. Haas asked me to come and apologize. 

John: Is that the only reason you came? 

Tex: Yes. 

Tex reached an impasse. The situations were béttling up his emotions. 
John, distressed at Tex’s inadequacy said, “Say, are you trying to get back into 
school or are you trying to tell Mr. Jones off again?” Tex answered, “Well, I 
am not going in on my hands and knees. I’m not going around kissing some 
teacher’s foot!” John said, “Here, let me try it. I'll show you how. You've 
got to look him in the eye. He won’t believe you if you come scraping in like 
that.” Scene three followed with no instructions from the director. Tex took 
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the part of Mr. Jones. 

Tex: (As Mr. Jones) Yes, Tex? 

John: Mr. Jones, I apologize for not leaving when you told me to yester- 
day and for interrupting you besides. Will you accept my apology? 


Tex: I don’t know. You put me in a very bad spot. You caused me a great 
deal of disturbance in the lunch-room. It was a very awkward position yes- 
terday in front of all those people. You should be punished more than you 
are. 

John: Is that all, Mr. Jones? 

Tex: Yes. 


The boys discussed the two apologies at length. Some of the discussion was 
not very flattering to the teacher, but part of the director’s intention was to 
make a strictly permissive atmosphere and self-directive session for Tex. Tex 
finally asked John to play the scene twice: Once as Mr. Jones if he were 
“very nice about it;” once as Mr. Jones if he were “nasty about the apology.” 
Each of his own performances he checked with John. Immediately following, 
Tex went to Mr. Jones’ office and apologized. The apology was accepted. 
Tex came to my office to tell me “it worked.” 


Discussion: While this may not seem a very important incident, it is 
typical of many which eccur in the secondary school. The administration has 
to stand behind the teacher whether or not he is at fault. On the other hand, 
the counselor cannot often touch the home situation of the student enough 
to treat the real “‘causes” for such explosive behavior as Tex’s. In this case the 
counselor tried, within a concrete interpersonal situation, to explore (find out 
what happened), diagnose (find out what social skills were lacking and what 
the “emotional center” of Tex’s gravity was), and treat (give Tex an oppor- 
tunity to develop specific social skills, gain cartharsis from the situation and 
some insights into the probable attitudes and pressures of Mr. Jones) at the 
time. The session took twenty-five minutes. The boys helped one another. 
The director, after structuring the initial scene remained entirely outside the 
therapy—a fine example of the self-directive character of psychodramatic guid- 
ance and of the in-directive strategy of the director. The action form of coun- 
seling seemed particularly suited to Tex’s nervous and almost compulsive phys- 
ical drive. Tex later took the psychodrama course and became quite interested 
in analysing his own reactions. He was delighted with the term “over-heated” 
as a description of his own temperament, and tried to channelize himself through 
undertaking difficult psychodramatic situations. 
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3. Bob and Dan. (Individual psychodrama, open session, secondary school 
boys, voluntary presentation of problem for adult group, self-therapy.) 

Bob and Dan were among the ten students who went with the director 
to present a psychodrama situation for a group of graduate students in educa- 
tion. About five situations suggested by the audience had been played when 
Dan stepped forward suddenly and asked whether he and Bob might have a min- 
ute to work out a personal problem. The director agreed and stepped aside 
while Dan spoke to the group about how he and Bob were best friends, but that 
they had not been speaking to one another since football practice the day be- 
fore. Dan proposed to Bob that the two re-enact the scene which caused con- 
flict and ask the present group to discuss it. Bob agreed. They presented a 
locker room scene in which Bob thought Dan had meant to get mud onto 
Bob’s clean shirt. The words of anger each had used were said again. Dan 
took the initiative in trying to explain that the spattering of mud was uninten- 
tional. The two, glad for a chance to put a more satisfactory end to the situa- 
tion, apologized to one another and made up on the spot. They thanked the 
director. The observers could not believe that the scene had been unrehearsed. 
The director knew that the previous situations had simply served to warm the 
two boys up to the honest presentation of their own problem. 

4. Neighborhood children*. (Group psychodrama, elementary age children 
working out common problems with special training for one group member, 
Kathie. ) 

Director: Now children, do we ever get into fights? 

Children: Yes! Yes! 

Director: Well, today suppose we play house. Who will play the mother? 
Shirley? All right. Will you please invite the children over the telephone? 

Shirley: Hello Mrs. C? Can Joan come over and play? 

Child II: (From audience) Who is this? Shirley? 

Shirley: Yes. 

Child If: Ill send her over. 

(Some conversations ensues with the mother of each of the eight children 
until all of them are assembled on the stage. When they have gathered, they 
begin an argument over who is to be the mother in playing house.) 

Child III: Go on home! 

Child IV: You’re too fresh! 

Shirley: I’m the mother. Children, come on to supper! 


*This session was developed at Beacon and is used by permission of Florence B. Moreno 
with whom the author collaborated. 
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(The children cease arguing, gather around the table, pretend to eat, chat, 
plan hikes for the week, etc. When mother goes out, the children begin to 
argue again.) 

Director: All right, now suppose you show us how it is when you really 
get into trouble with one another. 

Shirley: Behave yourselves! (She sweeps the house) I told you children 
not to come in. Go to the store and get the groceries. 

(Two children remain; they fight over the blackboard.) 

Child V: (In role of hostess) Now, leave my blackboard alone. 

Child VI: Let’s go to her house. 

Child V: You stay out of my house or I’ll go home and tell my mother. 

Child III: I'll sic my dog on you! 

Child VI: T’ll sic my cat on you! 

(They push and struggle for the blackboard.) 

Director: Now what happened here? 

Child V: She wouldn’t give me the blackboard. 

Director: Yes? Didn’t you want to share it either? 

Child: No. 

Director: What could have been done? 

Shirley: Bring out more candy and food. 

Director: All right. Let’s do it again. This time you be the mother. 
Kathie, remember you are going to be the same kind of mother. Children, you 
are going to behave about the same way—you are not going to share. 

(This time Kathie is the mother. She telephones each child again. Shirley 
is the hostess. ) 

Shirley: (To Kathie) Mother, I want you to get us some tea and cake. 

Kathie: All right. 

(Kathie goes out. The children assemble. They sit down immediately and 
talk about the coming food. Kathie returns with the cookies. Butchie and 
Eire begin to fight about the number of cookies each has had. Shirley makes the 
children go outside.) 

Director: How about the hostess? Were there some things she minded 
doing? Did she open the doors? Invite them to take off their wraps? What 
should she have done with the children who fight? 

Child III: Take away the cookies. 

Several: No! No! 

Kathie: Send them outside to play. 

Director: How could the hostess have helped the children to share without 
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putting them out of doors? Do you think we could play the scene again, re- 
membering all the things we’ve done already but working things out so the 
children don’t have to be put out of doors? 

(The children nod yes.) 

(The scene is replayed. The hostess telephones each child again. they 
begin to assemble.) 

Director: All right, don’t forget the perfect hostess and all the things 
we've talked about. 

Shirley: (As hostess) May I have your wraps? 

Kathie: (As mother) Will you sit here? 

Shirley: Will you have some tea? 

Kathie: I haven’t seen you for a few days. 

Child III: (Starts fighting) Stop hitting me! 

Child IV: No! 

Shirley: Now, children! Stop doing that, take the cookies, as many as 
you want, then be good. 

Child III: I find she’s selfish. I try to make her share, but she won’t. 
(Fight lags) 

Shirley: Jane? Have you and Sonny made up? Now bring your toys and 
let Sonny play with them too. 

Director: Did things really work out? 

Children: Yes. Yes. 

Director: Could it really work out like that with children? 

Children: It could— 

Director: Is it better that way? 

Children: Yes. 

Director: Did you enjoy it? Did you all feel you had a good time? 

Children: Yes. Yes. 

Director: Let’s do it just once more. This time I’d like to see Kathie as 
the hostess. I’d like to see her “take over” while the mother stays in the back- 
ground. 

(Kathie rephones the children.) 

Kathie: How are you, Mrs. Jones? How’s your daughter? Etc. 

(The children gather. Mother enters.) 

Children: Cookies! 

Kathie: (Passing food) Will you have some? Will you have some tea? 
(She goes around the circle of guests twice.) 

Child IV: Where’s the tea? 
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Kathie: (Laughs and goes after it. When she comes back she has nothing 
to say.) 

Director: Children, maybe you could help Kathie out a little bit? Come 
on in, Kathie, you are doing wonderfully! 

(The children begin to bring Kathie back into the conversation again. 
They ask her questions which necessitate replies. She begins to “warm up” and 
take over again.) 

Kathie: I’d like to go to my grandmother’s farm because she has horses. 
She has one. We’re going swimming Sunday— 

Director: Thank you! The interesting part of that was that everyone 
seemed to help the hostess. It really was children helping one another. You 
did that very well, all of you. We enjoyed it. Would you like to go out now? 

Discussion: (Without the children) In this session, built on a theme 
suggested from neighborhood observation of these children at play, the pur- 
pose was to help Kathie develop confidence. Shirley, her older sister, has more 
family status and needs to learn to function as auxiliary-ego to her sister in 
real life. In a previous session Kathie consistently withdrew from dominant 
roles. This time she shows role growth, for she begins to show spontaneity and 
rudimentary social skills in the final situation. It is important to watch these 
skills carry over into real life situations, and to bring Kathie back again and 
again for “try outs,” to talk about her solutions and to give her a chance to 
replay for new role needs and competencies. 

5. Mr. Green’s case. (Group psychodrama secondary school group working 
out a common problem, with special training for their teacher, Mr. Green.) 

Mr. Green was a new teacher in his school. He taught Latin and had been 
given, as an extra-curricular activity, a section of Senior Dramatics to sponsor. 
His European schooling had made him uncomfortable around the informality 
of American high school students, and the extra-informality of a class of forty 
drama students, mostly girls, on the first day of school overwhelmed him. 

As Chairman of the Language Arts Department, a counselor at the same 
school was making a routine check of enrollment in the dramatics classes, and 
instead of finding an organized and interested class in Mr. Green’s room, he 
found a bedlam of voices and laughter. 

Mr. Green himself was making no move to get things started; he was sit- 
ting on a bench at the back of the room with his head in his hands, ob- 
viously lost in the entire situation. He was perspiring heavily, and to the 
counselor he said, “I have made a complete fool of myself. You have got to 


take over. I am ruined. They think I’m a schlemil, do you know what that 
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is?” 

The counselor proposed “playing psychodrama” to the group. The idea 
(none had heard of it before, but the term appealed) intrigued them. In a few 
minutes several standard situations had been played, and the students began to 
develop their own plots. They wished to enact conflicts with parents over 
smoking, over dates, and an intercultural situation was suggested. After thirty 
minutes of role-playing and discussion, the counselor tried a surprise tactic 
in group guidance. 

“Now let us play the situation of Mr. Green coming in to this group to 
organize a dramatics class. Mr. Green, I wonder if you would instruct these 
three students exactly the way you think they acted towards you when you 
came in?” 

Mr. Green defined their roles pretty bitterly, but the group agreed that his 
instructions were accurate. One of the students was unexpectedly given the 
part of Mr. Green, and Mr. Green was asked to enact the role of a third student. 
Together, the “students” baited “Mr. Green” with complaints and disruptive 
remarks. The student playing the teacher’s role failed to gain the cooperation 
of his group. Now the real Mr. Green tried his own part. He did a stiff per- 
formance as the teacher, showing none of the abandon he had in the student 
role. 

The counselor-director led a discussion around, “How did you like Mr. 
Green’s role performance—best as a teacher, or as a pupil?” The students voted 
overwhelmingly for his pupil-role. ““How about the role played by John here 
(a student)—best as a teacher or as a pupil?” This question the counselor 
addresed to Mr. Green. He liked John best as a teacher. The students sup- 
ported his choice. 

Mr. Green then walked spontaneously to the center of the group and 
said, as if he’d had a sudden insight, “I see, I’ve got to be a little more like 
them—have a little less distance between them and me.” One student said, 
“And we’ve got to be a little more like Mr. Green if we’re ever going to have 
a dramatics class, too.” The group had a good laugh over their reciprocal 
“role discoveries,” and the dramatics hour was over. « 

Mr. Green said after class that he couldn’t go on with the dramatics group. 
He’d have to back out. The counselor offered to trade classes with Mr. Green 
if he would face the class for one more day. In a closed session he and Mr. 
Green worked out several standard life situations which Mr. Green “directed” 
with help at the next class meeting. The students accepted him easily in the 
directing role, and the following week he took over the Junior Dramatics 
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Group which he managed during the rest of the year with little difficulty. 

In the session the group was helped by seeing itself mirrored honestly by 
Mr. Green; and he was helped by being given a chance to reach “action cathar- 
sis” in the situation as well as by being given an opportunity to develop skills 
and insights about how to approach an informal group situation without losing 
either his dignity or his control. 

6. Psychodrama in the home. (Group psychodrama, a family, working out 
a common problem under the leadership of the daughter, Valeska. Professional 
psychodramatist in absentia. ) 

Valeska: Mr. Haas? 

Counselor: Yes? 

Valeska: Mr. Haas, I have something to tell you. 

Counselor: All right— 

Valeska: It is so personal I really can’t tell you all about it, but I can tell 
you something. You probably think that’s funny. But it’s awfully personal. 

Counselor: No, no, Valeska, not at all. Go ahead. 

Valeska: Well, Mr. Haas, for two years now my family and I have had 
a big problem that we couldn’t come to agreement on, and it’s made us all awful- 
ly unhappy. It’s about—well, I can’t tell you. It involves some cousins of ours, 
too. Anyway, last night it got worse and we just got nowhere. We had to 
do something about it because it was wrecking us all. My father is sick, and 
it worries him. 

Counselor: Well, you make it sound so interesting, Valeska, I want to 
know more about it. 

Valeska: Oh, no, Mr. Haas. Not today, I can’t talk about it. Maybe to- 
morrow. I wouldn’t know how to explain it. I’d have to ask my parents if 
it was all right to tell. 

Counselor: All right. Well, what happened? 

Valeska: Well, this is what happened. I felt pretty low and I knew we 
had to do something. So I thought, “What would Mr. Haas do, and I said, 
“Psychodrama.” Well, so now listen—I explained it to my mother and she 
was agreeable. We sat across the table from one another. I took my mother’s 
part and she was me. We talked it out. 

Counselor: Fine, and what happened? 

Valeska: Well, Mr. Haas, here is the funny thing. We sort of solved our 
problem! When I was talking like my mother I really saw what she meant and 
why she felt that way. We are so relieved. Gee, this school has done so much 
for my mother and me. No other school would have helped us out so much. 
Counselor: That’s fine, Valeska—and you really got your problem solved? 
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Valeska: Yes, Mr. Haas. Ill try to tell you more about it sometime. 
Psychodrama really works, doesn’t it? 

Counselor: You ought to know, Valeska. 

Discussion: Role playing in real life tends to remove the abrasives from 
human relationships. The spontaneous carry-over of action-counseling tech- 
niques by Valeska from the school (in which she had seen and been in one or 
two group sessions) into the home is a startling instance of the indirect in- 
fluence of the counselor in psychodramatic work. Valeska’s desire to work 
the problem out, and her ability to warm her family up to the idea allowed 
them to achieve insight and catharsis. 

Psychodramatists are often asked ‘“‘Can’t psychodrama be dangerous? Isn’t 
it dynamite?” More often perhaps they are fold by those uniformed in spon- 
taneity techniques, objectives and controls that psychodrama is dangerous. Val- 
eska’s case demonstrates the integrity and power of the medium in sensitive lay 
hands. Role therapy can and ought to stay on the social or individual role 
levels unless a trained therapist is present to operate it at deeper action levels. 
However, not all blockages in human relations occur on the deeper levels, nor 
are the levels always distinguishable, as George Lawlor of Brooklyn College has 
admirably stated in his recent article on Role Therapy. Valeska’s case would 
seem to illustrate the wisdom of Lawlor’s suggestion. 

There is a touching quality in Valeska’s direct choice of the home as the 
locus for therapy, as well as in the family loyalty she later shows in not dis- 
closing the details of the conflict to the counselor. 

7. Adolphus. (Sociodrama, elementary school teachers working out a standard 
situation on an intercultural theme.) 

“My first personal contact with psychodrama* began about January of 
this year when I was engaged as stenographer for a seminar meeting at the 
University School, Ohio State University. The seminar consisted of both men 
and women teachers and educators from the university and the school and 
was conducted by Mr. Robert Haas of the University School. The purpose of 
the seminar was to acquaint these people with the techniques and theories of 
psychodrama so that they would be able to use these“techniques in dealing with 
their own students. After explaining what psychodrama is and how it could 
be of use to them, their director, Mr. Haas, gave the group actual situations and 
problems to work out psychodramatically. His primary purpose was to give 
them practice in acting spontaneously, and it was in this respect chat these 
people needed training. They often remarked during the course of the meet- 


*The session is reported in the words of the Seminar's Secretary, Miss Libby Arkin. 
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ings that it was difficult for them to warm up to the requirements of the roles 
assigned to them. However, after a few weeks of practice the group was 
able to play situations which they had met or might meet in their own class- 
rooms with a remarkable amount of spontaneity. I would like to present here 
a scene which was played near the end of the sessions, and will include a few 
observations which I made at the time.” 

“The scene was specifically concerned with the Negro problem. The sit- 
uation was as follows: Adolphus Jones (played by one of the teachers), a new 
little colored boy, is led into a classroom of kindergarten age children. He is 
introduced to the children who have never seen a colored child before. They 
immediately begin asking questions about him. Miss C. (one of the women 
teachers) played the part of Miss Turner, the teacher. The problem was pre- 
sented in order to see how a teacher would or could act if confronted with a 


similar or the same problem: 
Verbatim Record 


(Teacher, Miss James, enters lead- 
ing Adolphus by the hand.) 

Miss James: Miss Turner, this is 
Adolphus Jones. I'd like to have him 
meet the other children. 

(She leaves) 

Miss Turner: Certainly. Come right 
over here, Adolphus. 

Susie: (One of the little girls played 
by W.O.) Is he going to be with us? 

(Pause) 

Mary: (Another little girl) Why 
is he black? 

Miss Turner: Have you ever lived 
in a very hot country? 

Susie: It’s hot here in the summer. 

Miss Turner: Won’t you sit down 
here, Adolphus? 

Adolphus: Yes, ma’m. 

Miss Turner: (Turning back to 
Susie) You know when people work 
out in the sun... 

(The auxiliary-egos provoke her fur- 
ther) 

Susie: Miss Turner, why is his hair 
so curly like that? 

Mary: Will the black wash off his 
face when he washes it? 


Descriptive Record 


W. O. is a teacher in child educa- 
tion, and she enjoyed the role because 
she felt that she knew how a child 
would react in the same situation. She 
was told in this scene to deliberately 
make it hard for Miss C., who is act- 
ually a teacher at a Negro college in 
the south, and who found herself hand- 
icapped because she realized the sen- 
sitiveness of the Negro child in a sit- 
uation like this. Miss W. O. felt that 
a child in the role of Susie would real- 
ize that she had the adult “up a tree” 
and would continue provoking the 
adult. 


She tries to explain Adolphus’ color 
and answer the children’s questions, 
but is somewhat at a loss to know what 
to say. This is apparent in her lack 
of spontaneity. 
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Johnnie: I never saw a boy like that 
before. 

Miss Turner: Suppose we all have a 
game together. We'll save the ques- 
tion for later. 

Susie: With him too? 

Miss Turner: Of course. Let’s play 
“Drop the Handkerchief.” 

Susie: Are we going to have any 
more little black boys? 

Miss Turner: Well, I’d like for us 
to have some more. Adolphus, do 
you have any brothers or sisters com- 
ing to school here? 

(Pause) 

Adolphus: Yes ma’m, my little bro- 
ther isn’t much younger than me. He 
will be coming to this school soon. 

Susie: Miss Turner, he’s like little 
Black Sambo! I'll show you the book 
—he’s black like ‘lil Black Sambo, 
make him play little Black Sambo, 
Miss Turner, please. 

Miss Turner: We don’t just tell 
people to do things—maybe he doesn’t 
want to. 

Adolphus: They don’t like me. 

Susie: Doesn’t he want to be lil 
Black Sambo? Why does he say that, 
huh? 

Miss Turner: Don’t you think we’d 
better think this over? Let’s not ask 
so many questions? 

Susie: Do you think he’s going to 
cry? Will his tears be black? 

Mary: Why isn’t he white like me? 
Why does he have such a funny name, 
Adolphus? Little Black Sambo’s a 
better name—'lil Black Sambo, ’lil 
Black Sambo... 

Adolphus: I want to go home. 

Susie: (To Adolphus) I’m a tiger 
and I’m going to eat you up. 

Miss Turner: You children are go- 
ing home. 

Susie: I want to play with little 
Black Sambo, 


She is definitely blocked and can- 
not, at first, think of anything to al- 
leviate the situation. A group situa- 
tion, the game, is her solution for 
bringing Adolphus into things. 


He has been standing off from the 
group and has given the attitude of 
being bewildered by the other children. 


Adolphus shrinks at this new taunt. 
The ego is playing upon the literary 
stereotype. 


She is upset by this new idea of 
Susie’s and does not quite know how 
to handle it. 


She is completely confused and does 
not know how to remedy the situa- 
tion. 


Begins to look tearful. 


She cannot find a solution; and is 
blocked and resorts to anything she 
can think of. 
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Miss Turner: Miss James, you take She adopts a fantasy solution, since 
these children home and Adolphus Miss James had already left the room. 
and I are going to play together. 

Susie: But I can’t go home—my 
mother’s not there. 

Miss Turner: I'll call her for you. 

You children can go home early to- 
day... 
Director stops the scene for dis- 
cussion. 

In the discussion of the preceding scene, various ideas were considered. 
Each of the teachers told of similar experiences and how they had handled them 
or how they would handle the same situation if they had personally encountered 
it. The teacher who had played Miss Turner, Miss C., was questioned by the 
director as to her role reactions, and she confessed that she had felt blocked and 
had not known what to do. The director asked her to trace why she had 
changed her mind about explaining Adolphus’ color to the group, and she re- 
plied that if she were to do it again she would tell the explanatory story that 
she had intended to tell. The situation was then re-enacted and a more satis- 
factory solution was found. 

The above scene was only one of many which were used in these psycho- 
dramatic sessions. All of the teachers and people who played or watched these 
scenes agreed that they were very helpful.” 

Discussion: This protocol demonstrates the use of the Standard Life Sit- 
uation as a sociodramatic aid in the in-service training of teachers. The partici- 
pating group was made up of highly trained members of the professional grad- 
uate group in education. The protagonist actually taught elementary educa- 
tion in a Negro college, was considered “‘a liberal,” and was immediately chal- 
lenged by the situation. She realized and regretted her inability to deal spon- 
taneously with the situation and welcomed the help of the group in planning 
her replaying of the situation. Action techniques are practical tests of values 
and social skills on the real-life level. 

8. Statue of Liberty*. (Sociodrama, secondary school students working out 
an actual situation on an intercultural theme.) 

The sociodrama described below was one of the activities planned to help 
a group of ninth-graders whose unfriendly attitudes toward their Negro class- 
mates indicated a need for guidance. It was carried on in such way that those 
for whose benefit it was produced were not aware of the director’s intention. 


*From Haas, Gilchrist and Kahn, Building Friendly Relations, Ohio State University, 1947, 
pp. 29-34, 
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The instructor happened to know that Joan, one of the twelfth-grade stu- 
dents, had met with an unpleasant example of prejudice during the trip of the 
senior class to New York. Taking advantage of the ninth grade’s interest in 
the senior trip, he arranged with Joan to tell them about her experiences in 
New York, concluding with the unpleasant story of prejudice. 

Joan: Well, we were about to get on the ferry to go to the Statue of 
Liberty. There was a souvenir stand on the dock, and there was the man sell- 
ing postcards. There wasn’t anyone else around... . 

Director (Interrupting) Joan, do you suppose you could tell some of 
our ninth-grade students how to act out these parts if we stopped right here? 

The teacher-director chooses two students who come to the front; he ar- 
ranges the table to represent the souvenir stand, takes one student (who has 
shown prejudice) into the hall and instructs her to buy some postcards and to 
answer anything the postcard seller addresses to her as she would in real life. 
Meanwhile Joan is instructing the one who is to play the role of postcard seller 
in front of the whole class. 

Joan: Well, you see this girl coming up to buy a postcard, and you notice 
that she is with a group in which there are some Negro students. When she 
buys her postcard, you surprise her and say, “Is that colored boy with your 
group?” After she says “Yes” you say, as threateningly as you can, “‘well stay 
away from him; they’re no good!” This is what happened to me in New York, 
and I want to see if you people here in the ninth grade can help me understand 
what I should have said back to him. 

(An expectant group watches the entrance of Mary, who is about to face 
an unknown situation. ) 

Mary: (Approaching the booth) Well, that Statue of Liberty is really 
big. I'd better get some postcards to take back to Columbus. Do you have 
any postcards of the Statue of Liberty? Oh yes, I’d like to buy these three. 

Postcard Seller: (Pointing) Is that colored boy with your group? 

Mary: (Surprised) Why, yes he is. 

Postcard Seller: Well, stay away from him. They’re no good. 

Mary: Yes he is. Why do you say that? You‘don’t even know him. I 
don’t see how you can say that if you don’t even know him. 

Postcard Seller: Well, he’s just no good. 

Mary: Why do you say that? What have you got against him? 

The director recognizes that Mary has no further idea of what to do, 
thanks her, and turns to the class asking for suggestions of other ways the role 
might have been played. Several students have thought of other solutions, 
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The director recognizes another one of the prejudiced girls. 
Director: How would you have played the role, Donna? 
Donna: I’d have walked away! 

Director: Why would you do that? 

Donna: Well, there’s no use arguing with people like that. The man was 
practically illiterate. 

Director: Will you play the scene your way, Donna? 

(At this point the situation is repeated with Donna in the role of Joan) 

Donna: I'll take these, please. 

Postcard Seller: Is that colored boy with you? 

Donna: What business is that of yours? He’s in our class; that’s our own 
business not yours! (She walks away.) 

Donna, in spite of her prejudice against Negroes, has risen to the chal- 
lenge of being adequate in the role. The director is able to compliment her. 
The whole class is engrossed in this intensification of the problem. The dis- 
cussion reveals that the group is well warmed up to the situation. 

Director: Well, which of these two solutions shall we take? 

Ted: There’s certainly no use trying to school the postcard man on race 
prejudice, is there? 

Director: What? Can’t we educate this postcard man? 

Sue: You can’t educate such people. Most of them haven’t been past the 
third grade in school! 

Nancy: I wouldn’t argue with him either. I wouldn’t want to put my- 
self at his level! 

Director: Why wouldn’t you argue with him, Nancy? 

Nancy: Because he’s ignorant and stupid in his attitude! He ought to 
keep his thoughts to himself. 

Director: What’s the contrast between the idea of the Statue of Liberty 
and his talking that way? 

Tom: The Statue of Liberty is for freedom and equality and he shouldn’t 
have talked that way, there of all places. 

Director: I gather from all you have said that you wouldn’t try to con- 
vert an old ignorant man from his prejudices. Does that mean that you would 
try to help work out the prejudices of young and intelligent people? Is it im- 
portant that such attitudes be straightened out? 

The class agrees overwhelmingly. Even the prejudiced ones are caught 
in the chorus, for the opinions expressed by their classmates are an important 
influence. The director knows, too, that if they have felt the situation in- 
tensely enough to have a “reality experience,” they are many steps further 
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away from negative attitudes than they were before the sociodrama. Like the 
other members of the class, they have seen the whole problem emotionalize, 
sharpen, and clarify. The director, hoping for a final impact, now turns to 
Joan who has been looking on. 

Director: Well, Joan, what did you learn from seeing these students play 
your part? 

Joan: I think I should have told him as Donna did that it didn’t concern 
him in the first place. I couldn’t argue a lot, because that wouldn’t have 
changed him much. But I couldn’t let him go on. Let me try it again. 

Director: All right! Let’s play the situation again. 

The students take their original places, but Joan plays her own part. She 
approaches the postcard man again. 

Joan: May I have these please? 

Postcard Seller: Is that colored boy with your group? 

Joan: Yes, he is. ; 

Postcard Seller: Well, stay away from him. They’re no good. 

Joan: (Becoming furious, gives the postcard man a withering look and 
says decisively) I don’t see where that concerns you in the least. 

As she walks out, the students cheer her performance. 

Through such situations as this one, played out on the “behavior stage,” 
the effort is made to bring tense situations before a whole class for co-operative 
solution. Many students who have played in sociodrama have spoken after- 
wards of the feeling of “being in the other person’s boots” which role reversal 
has given them. Because sociodrama provides a highly charged learning atmos- 
phere which is objective enough to permit students to work away their prej- 
udices without feeling that they are under compulsion to do so, the attitudes 
developed by this method tend to be carried over into their daily lives. 

9. The Discs. (Living Newspaper session, teacher’s group working out an 
actual situation to explore the possible use of the living newspaper technique 
with their secondary school classes.) 

The topic used for the development of this living newspaper session was 
the mystery of the much publicised disc, “the flying saucer.” Our purpose in 
experimenting with the living newspaper was to test how it might be developed 
for use in place of the hackneyed “current events day” of the secondary school 
history class. It is an attempt to present news in a living way to people as 
well as to use spontaneity as an integrative device in a communication situation. 
Approximately fifty students and teachers gathered on the stage of Assembly 
Hall at the University of Denver for the session. Miss Embry had been for 
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some time collecting and analyzing newspaper articles about the discs, and at 
the beginning of the session each participant was given a clipping and asked to 
read it and be ready to condense the information given in the account and pre- 
sent it in “role.” Miss Embry had numbered the articles so that the flow of 
action would be chronological. During the session she moved about helping 
participants who required warming up to their specific roles. The Director 
acted as overall narrator and wove the session together with brief comments, 
questions, and other spontaneous devices*. 


10. The Strike. (Living Newspaper, description of ninth grade social studies 
group activating “current events.”) 


A class of fifty students had been studying the railway strike as a part 
of their work in “current events.” The news was not coming alive, although 
many had collected clippings from various newspapers and magazines. As 
consultant teacher, I was asked to work with half the class on de- 
fining issues for a later discussion. The core teacher worked with the other 
twenty-five in the regular class room. I asked whether our group could con- 
sider the side of “ownership” while the others considered the position of “labor.” 
When this decision had been made, we moved to a small room which had a 
long conference desk pictured as the typical property of executives, I got the 
idea of developing the issue sociodramatically rather than through group dis- 
cussion. As I took my place at the head of the table, I addressed the group 
as if I were the president of a railway company chairing a stockholder’s meet- 
ing. I requested the student at my right to take very close notes, “since you 
are the secretary, Miss Jones,” and I called on one student after another (using 
ficticious names) to state his position on this strike. The students caught 
the spirit of the situation quickly and assumed roles which they varied and 
elaborated in the course of the hour. As chairman (director) I kept the group 
warmed up by constantly challenging their values, and by calling on various 
students to read excerpts about “labor demands” from their clippings. Every 
student had collected clippings from which each got ideas for his roles and his 
improvisations. The secretary took “minutes” which were valuable later. After 
we had defined and recorded a dozen “stockholders resolutions,” we rejoined the 
other group. I acted now as “conciliator,” carrying the role-playing on as 
if in an open meeting where “management” and “labor” were face to face. 
The group which had not been prepared sociodramatically (although they had 
by far the most potentially “dramatic” material) did the least adequate job in 


*Complete protocol reported in Sociatry, Volume I, No. 3, pp. 328-332. 
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handling the facts involved, in sharing issues, and in general participation. As 
the hour progressed, however, they caught and approximated the enthusiasm of 
the trained group. The hour was noteworthy in that basic issues of the strike 
were drawn out of the group, and the intensity of participation was markedly 
high. Individuals who had shown little interest in “current events” did some 
of the finest work in role-taking, and the experience gave a “reality” quality 
to the news, which had previously been pretty far away to most of these stu- 
dents. 

11. Role Privacy. (Impromptu dramas on assigned roles, enacted by secondary 
school students. ) 

a. Role assignments were arbitrarily and spontaneously made by the 
director to members of the dramatics class, and the plot of a play was impro- 
vised for thirty-five minutes without his intervention. Results: Some students 
gravely resented their role assignments; for example, H. M., cast in the role of 
the farmer, was unable to respond adequately and later told the instructor he 
throught the role had been given him on purpose “‘to take some of my snob- 
bism away.” After the instructor had assured the student that the idea was 
unfounded, the boy proposed to do a spontaneous drama with members of the 
class in roles he chose himself. When the instructor permitted this, these stu- 
dents arranged a highly sophisticated cafe scene in which, amidst cocktails and 
caviar, a brilliant society woman tried to reclaim the soul of a world weary 
traveller. N. B.: After a year in the psychodrama class, the boy was flexible 
enough to take roles from any social level without distaste. 

b. Improvising from a drama conserve, or script. (Impromptu dramas 
enacted by secondary school students. ) 

Radio scripts of short dramatic playlets were given out to the class 
and student-directors cast these plays and gave impromptu readings of them 
before a dummy microphone. The psychodrama director then gathered up the 
scripts and asked the same groups to re-enact the plays as if they were happen- 
ing in real life. This device proved very valuable in destroying the “conserve” 
orientation of the dramatic students. In addition, there has been some growth 
in each students’ ability to spontaneously recreate the.“‘content” of such play 
without distortion. Moreover, the fictional role levels assumed by the students 
in these plays often provided a tremendous outlet for particular attitudes; stu- 
dents who volunteered or clamored for the roles of murderers or policemen 
seemed to derive specific satisfactions and catharsis. 

c. Improvising from Role Instructions. (Impromptu drama enacted by 


secondary school students.) 
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Cards, rather clearly defining roles to be assumed by members of the group 
and the situations in which these operate, were handed around, and the play 
was allowed to develop. This technique avoids the problem of (a) since cards 
are handed out face down, and the students are less likely to feel that they are 
being given roles for special purposes. 


SAMPLE 


Role: New high school principal. 

You and your wife have recently married and are very much in love. You 
move into a small community in which you are the new high school principal. 
You have just returned from your honeymoon and have set up everything in 
new apartment and are ready to go. This is a small city of about 5,000 popu- 
lation. You have had a city background (larger city) and have recently been 
at a university in a larger city. Now you are eager to fit into this community 
and to make an adjustment to the new situation. 

Role: Wife of new high school principal. 

You and your husband have recently married and are very much in love. 
You move into a small community in which your husband is the new high 
school principal. You have just returned from your honeymoon and have set 
up everything in the new apartment and are ready to go. This is a small city 
of about 5,000 population. You have had a city background (larger city) and 
have recently been at a university in a larger city. Now you are eager to fit 
into this community and to make an adjustment to the new situation. 

Role: Milkman. 

Friendly, knows all the people in the community; persistent in getting 
everybodys trade in contrast to rival milkmen. 

Role: Gossip. 

Considerably older than principal’s wife—about 40; unmarried; you know 
everybody and are full of news about the town; you like to tell people what 
to do and are anxious to give advice to the newcomer. 

Role: Teacher in the high school. 

You are an old fashioned teacher and believe in the hard discipline method; 
you were very attached to the old principal and have been teaching in the 
school for a long time; you think you are quite important; your pupil is a high 
school girl who is a problem. 

Role: High school student in the school. 


*Used by permission of Gertrude Schwarz Harrow, Chicago. 
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You are an intelligent girl, have ability, but do poor work in class because 
you have become interested in many extra class activities (choose any activities 
you wish). Your teacher has been dissatisfied with your work and is now 
bringing you to the new principal to complain. 

Role: Special columnist for local paper. 

You are coming for an interview to write up the new couple; you want 
to get a good human interest story from them and to write up their personal his- 
tories and other intimate items. 

Role: Minister. 

You are boss on Sunday in church, and your wife runs things for the rest 
of the week; you want to make friends with the new couple and invite them 
to attend your church activities so that they become members of the congrega- 
tion; you are a more liberal minister. 

Role: Minister’s wife. 

Your husband is busy on Sunday in the church and you run things the rest 
of the week; you want to make friends with the new couple and invite them 
to attend your husband’s church; you are trying to interest them in various 
church activities so that they become members of the congregation; your hus- 
band is a more liberal minister. 

Role: Banker and his wife. 

You are the social leaders of the town and would like to get the young 
couple into the right social group; you are inviting them to take part in the 
social activities of the town, such as bridge club, Rotary club, golf club, wom- 
en’s literary group, etc. You are friendly but somewhat patronizing, and very 
much aware of your social position. 


d. Another form of impromptu drama, illustrated here, utilizes roles given 
out by the director and developed spontaneously by the psychodramatic actors; 
as the action proceeds an impromptu plot emerges. The role improvisations of 
each player are recognized, and the whole drama is structured by the director 
as he sees need for the process. The more sensitive the actors are to the aes- 
thetic aspects of spontaneity drama the less guidance must come from the dir- 
ector. The ideal is a totally self-directive creative group experience. 


12. Dream Presentations. (Impromptu dramas, secondary school students en- 
acting their actual dreams in a psychodrama class.) 

The representation of dreams in dramatic form has been used clinically by 
psychodramatists for gaining insight into the deeper levels of personality. How- 
ever, the presentation of dreams for self-realization, or for predominately aes- 
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thetic purposes, often provides a rich experience for students. They not only 
enjoy bringing the fantasy material of their dream worlds to the surface and 
talking about it with one another in a sympathetic atmosphere, (these discus- 
sions often leading to therapeutic sessions) but in presenting their dreams, stu- 
dents may function as playwright, production manager and actor at one time. 
They often become so warmed up to the dream-drama that they usurp the 
auxiliary roles as well as that of the protagonist—they narrate, produce, jump 
from role to role in dialogue, describe, engage in monologue and dialogue, solil- 
oquise and analyze all in the same presentation. This kind of role creation is 
fascinating to watch just as improvisation, let alone for its significance as per- 
sonality projection. Sometimes other students are asked to recreate the auxil- 
iary roles, and the drama is built up bit by bit by the subject until it can be re- 
enacted as a total sequence. Some examples of dream presentation are given 
below. 

(a) Kate’s dream: Kate described a recurrent dream in which she rowed 
across a lake to a deserted mansion. In this house of many rooms she felt quite 
at home although she never saw a human being there. She always knew where 
every book would be on the bookshelves. She wandered through room after 
room discovering familiar things. In each dream she got into new rooms, but 
into a tower room, which she could always see, she could never find her way. 
(self enacted) 

(b) Amne’s dream: Anne came to school in her dream. She began at 
the top floor and asked a teacher, “Where is Catherine?” The teacher answered, 
“I don’t know.” She asked person after person, going into several rooms. No 
one knew. As she searched throughout the building she became more and more 
panicky. She asked all her friends. No one knew. She wakened in fright and 
with a feeling of terrible loss. Catherine was Anne’s best friend. (Enacted 
with several auxiliary egos whom Anne instructed.) 

(c) Robbie’s dream: Robbie dreamed of his father, a captain in the 
Army, who had been gone from home for three years but who had just re- 
turned. Robbie was finding it difficult to share his mother with the returned 
father; he was also finding it difficult to accept his father’s discipline in the 
home again. 

In the dream Robbie’s father was dead. He was in a casket in the living 
room. Robbie carried the body outside to get rid of it, and it was slippery in 
his arms. 

Next he was sitting on top of a telephone pole. The pole was slippery 
and he slid down. ‘That was al! he could remember, but he felt there had been 
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more. (Self-enacted) 


(d) Andre’s dream: Andre described a recurring dream in which, near 
Christmas time, he always found himself the observer of a strangely familiar 
religious rite which seemed to take place in the barren, colorless room of a 
monastery in Spain. Monks dressed in brown, hooded garments came into the 
room, and, unlocking a beautiful red leather chest, took out the body of Christ 
and hung it on a cross, which they set up as a life-sized crucifix in the room. No 
one spoke. (Self-enacted) 

The analysis of dream presentation for diagnostic personality data must be 
undertaken by competent clinical psychologists or a psychiatrist. No analysis of 
the student dreams above was attempted because there was no diagnostic intent 
in stimulating them. The students frequently discussed “what the dream 
meant” with other members of their group, and the.teacher felt an obligation 
to soften harsh interpretations, encourage the subject’s free expression of opin- 
ion and counter-opinion, and to stay out of the interpretive realm himself. 


FrinpINcs 


The “action data” presented in this section lent themselves to evaluation 
more easily than in the former because the “total production” character of the 
techniques utilized here elicited more “life-like” material from the subjects, 
in more natural and personalized settings, than did the partial production tech- 
niques reported in the previous section. 

In each case “something significant” to the students seemed to be hap- 
pening. The psychodynamics of that “something” were explored as completely 
as possible in Tom’s case. Sociodynamically, the following points seem clear. 

1. Psychodramatic and sociodramatic techniques have proven useful on 
the diagnostic, retraining and therapeutic levels in situations involving students 
from elementary school age (neighborhood children) to adulthood (Mr. Green, 
the Discs). 

2. The situations which have lent themselves most effectively seem to be 
of three types: 

a. Personal problem situations, either admitted or concealed by stu- 
dents as personal, which involve unresolved conflicts between parents and 
children, (Denny, Valeska) between classmates, (Bob and Dan) or be- 
tween pupil and teacher (Tex, Mr. Green). 

b. General social situations, involving lack of social skills (neigh- 
borhood children) or problems of conscious or unconscious prejudice (Sta- 
tue of Liberty, Adolphus). 
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c. Freely structured situations, either drawing on known social roles 

(Living Newspaper) or on purely private role enactments (Impromptu 

Drama). 

3. The Reverse Role and Auxiliary Ego production techniques, particu- 
larly, are powerful stimulators of self-other ev.luations. In this process the 
teacher-director has an indirect function. 

4. Attitudes and skills in the area of human relations seem to undergo 
growth during sociodramatic participation. (Tex, Mr. Green, etc.). 

The above materials are presented by the editor in the hope that they may 
stimulate the exchange of applications made by other teachers now using psy- 
chodramatic techniques in the classroom. The findings are tentative, and the 
selection was made to illustrate an action application in each of the major 
production techniques available to the educator. 
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SECTION V 
PROJECTS AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


COMMUNICATION AND INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 


15. SOCIODRAMA AND PSYCHODRAMA IN THE COLLEGE 
BASIC COMMUNICATION CLASS 
Etwoop Murray, Denver University 

It seems rather paradoxical that the ordinary college class in English, 
Speech, or Basic Communication should in itself exhibit such a variety of 
marked problems of human intercommunication. Great, indeed, in these 
selected groups are the problems of individuals and problems of the group 
as a whole — problems of communications among members of the class 
as well as problems of communication by the instructor which bog down 
the learning and teaching processes at so many points. The coldness, the 
isolation and indifference, the tension and self-consciousness, the boredom, the 
stage-fright, the shoddy work so frequently exhibited represent problems of 
communication as real and as important as the student may find elsewhere in 
his living and in his career. The class as a class, and as individuals, bring almost 
unlimited materials for laboratory practice in both communication and human 
relationships. Sociodrama, in these situations, as now available, seems very 
important if the instructor is concerned with the fundamental development of 
his students. 

The practices which are outlined in this paper are based upon the assump- 
tion that communication and interpersonal relations cannot be separated and 
that these matters should therefore be taught together. The teaching of com- 
munication skills may best be brought about by improvement of the personal- 
social adjustments and personality development while at the same time the stu- 
dent works directly through suitable experiences upon mechanical matters as his 
needs become apparent to him'. A further assumption is that communication 
skills, as with any other aspect of human behavior, should be taught in their 
total setting of the organism-as-a-whole; namely, in the setting of the person- 
ality out of which the communication behavior comes and the social processes 
and groups in which it functions?. A third assumption is that any genuine 
improvement in communication adjustment and skills will be based on methods 


1. See Murray, Elwood, Sorenson, Fred, Paul Wilson “A Eunetenst gone for the Basic 
Communication Course”, i. Journal of Speech, Vol. XXXV, Apr 
2. See Murray, Elwood sonality, Communication and Rs eM Relations,” South- 
ern Speech Journal, Vol. XIII, No. 2, January, 1948. 
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which enable the student to discover his genuine needs in reading, writing, 
listening and speaking. While the teaching begins in whatever immediate felt 
needs the student may indicate, those student management procedures which 
cause the student to motivate himself in ascertaining his long-range needs, and 
to do something about them will ordinarily be most effective. For the cur- 
riculums which the implementation of these assumptions require, sociodrama 
and psychodrama offer very important, if not almost indespensible, laboratory 
procedures. 

As a part of the testing program for Basic Communication—including 
the surveys of reading, writing, speaking and listening skills; also, including the 
measurement of mental ability along with inventories of personality and at- 
titudes, students should be encouraged to hand in written case descriptions of 
situations wherein they are having difficulty. These situations should come 
from their own lives and problems, from their families and social contacts, 
from their national, civic and religious situations. Situations where they are 
not listened to, or situations wherein they do not listen or read, or write or 
speak adequately may be described in detail. Included should be the chief 
roles involved and the interpersonal relations exhibited. Students are asked 
to hand in not only those descriptions of situations upon which they desire help 
but at the same time situations which they are willing to have presented before 
the class through whatever procedures which might be desirable and appropriate 
to give them the necessary training. 

Since students do not ordinarily associate their communication with their 
interpersonal relations they must be given examples of communication problems 
of other persons and other groups which are described in the form desired; that 
is, of a communication case-description. They must be primed, so to speak, 
by the use of situations involving problems of other students and groups sim- 
ilar to theirs. In assigning the class to participate in preliminary group drama- 
tizations on problems outside of these individuals, the students thus come in- 
directly to know what is meant by sociodrama and what is necessary in writing 
up a situation which may be dramatized. 


The following “situations” are examples which were used for these primary 
purposes, They were assigned to committees with instructions to appoint directors, 
assign roles, and present the situations before the class. The dramatizations were 
to be extemporaneous; they were prepared to the extent that the outlines of the 
scenes were formulated in discussion by the “cast” beforehand}. 


3. Taken from dbook of Basi 
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You are trying to persuade your father to let you have the family car for 
a date at the prom next week. Present this sociodrama three ways: first, wherein 
the father, after some tactful inquiries, grants permission; second, wherein he 
bluntly refuses; third, wherein he is firmly opposed but grants permission after 
consulting the “mother”. 


You are waiting for an elevator to come down to the first floor so that you 
may go to the office of your friend who is working in a lawyer’s office on the 
twelfth floor. A good looking blonde is waiting for the same elevator. You 
have seen her a number of times before but you have never been introduced. 
You greet her to which she responds in a matter-of-fact way. In one presen- 
tation you are “at-a-loss-for-words”; in the other presentation you carry on 
an, interesting conversation; in one of these scenes “the blonde” shows self- 
centered manifestations; in a repeat scene she shows more objectivity. 


You make a “date” by telephone. Present three scenes on what not to 
say; repeat each scene with more appropriate communicating. Also, present 
scenes in which the “date” is self-centered; in which the “date” is more ob- 
jective. 

A policeman orders you to steer your car over to the side of the highway. 
Present three scenes representing what not to say; repeat each scene with more 
appropriate communicating. Also, give scenes in which the “policeman” is 
self-centered and “rude” and in which he is more objective and friendly. 


A young Negro, Miss Jones, trained as a teacher, applies for a position. 
In one “situation” she applies, the principal asks for her credentials, and politely 
hires her on the spot; in another “situation” the principal is “under pressure” 
and “very busy”; in a third situation, the principal says there is “no vacancy” 
for a teacher, but there is one for a “cook” in the cafeteria. In the last two 
situations, present scenes in which the Negro teacher demonstrated self-center- 
edness; repeat in which she demonstrated more objectivity. 


You are preparing to interview a busy and important man for information 
on a reasearch paper you are doing for this class or another class. Pre- 
sent the situation of this interview in two ways: first, without adequate 
preparation and speech manners; second, with proper preparation at all points 
and with suitable communication. The scene should include the secretary and 
other persons in the office of your interviewee. 


Handed in by Jack T. When I was in the armed service in another coun- 
try I became acquainted with Nancy J. We came to like each other quite a lot 
but we never discussed the possibility of having a future with each other. After 
my return home no correspondence was carried on for at least six months. At 
Christmas time I received a package from her and also a letter in which I was 
informed that she would soon be coming to visit me. I have written her that 
I am engaged to another girl, but she still insists on coming. I am now living 
with my parents and do not think that they would be overjoyed at her arrival 
in our home. I kaow she will want eo get married and matters will get “in- 
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volved.” What steps should I take to meet this situation? What sort of letter 
should I write that will keep her from coming, but also keep her from feeling 
harshly about me? 

After the presentation of such situations as the above the students will, 
in all probability, be aware of the training they may receive which might be 
used for as nearly direct experience and practice upon their own problems as 
would be possible in a class. They were instructed to disguise the names in the 
descriptions they write and to indicate whether they would desire to direct their 
sociodrama themselves, or to indicate the roles they wanted to have assigned to 
them, or whether they prefered merely to observe the sociodrama and themselves 
remain anonymous. 


Student directors were instructed to give particular attention to the warm- 
ing-up procedures, and to brief the class on the backgrounds of the situations 
being dramatized in considerable detail. Each sociodrama was then presented 
in line with the problem which the student had previously written out in the 
form of his case description. After presentation the director lead a discussion 
of the class upon the communicating behavior which went into the situation 
described as represented in the sociodrama presentation. Members of the class 
gave their ideas upon the silent evaluations which were held by the characters 
concerned and which contributed to the inappropriate communicating‘, the dog- 
matisms, confusions, and other disorders which were manifested. Suggestions 
were made for the improvement of the communications and the evaluating 
incidental thereto. Included in the criticisms of the communicating also were 
matters of form, vocabulary, voice and delivery, etc. Special attention was 
given to making statements clear, persuasive, and appropriate. The situation 
was then re-dramatized in which the students attempted to put into effect the 
suggestions received. Occasionally more than one re-dramatization was presen- 
ted as seemed necessary to give the necessary practice in developing the abili- 
ties desired. 


From the class also came suggestions for the development of further scenes 
in the sociodrama concerned in order to give the student practice in the situa- 
tions through which the problem would need to be carried if it were to be 
resolved. Sometimes a variety of situations was indicated. Sometimes other 
members were asked to take certain of the roles and show how they would com- 
municate in the situation concerned. As the training seemed to require the 
instructor would introduce situations in which the students used the soliloquy 


4. See poy Elwood “Combining General Semantics with Sociodrama for the Labratory 
Approach to 


e Social Sciences,” try, Vol. Il, No. | and 2, April, 1948, pp. 69-72. 
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technic, reversed roles, mirror technics and other methods from psychodrama 
whereby the student was better enabled to see himself as others saw him. 

Not only may the use of sociodrama as indicated provide very excellent 
training in speech situations, but sociodrama may be used to motivate writing 
assignments and experiences in a similar manner. The following are examples 
of writing projects which were used to “prime” the class in order that the 
students would indicate their larger problems of writing. When these were 
ascertained therapeutic and sociodramatic procedures were carried through some- 
times for several weeks, until the deficiencies were overcome or a further devel- 
opment of writing abilities achieved>. 

1. The class will be divided into pairs for the carrying on of corres- 
pondence. The correspondence between each pair may be carried on throughout 
the length of course or other specified time, or until a termination satisfactory 
to both students is achieved. Each member of the class may be a member of 
more than one pair if this is desired. Ordinarily a person should be paired with 
another person who has a widely different background. The following are 
examples of the sort of subjects about which correspondence might be carried 
on: 

a. The problems of democracy in this school. 

b. Your chief problems of communication and interpersonal relations. 

c. The advantages and disadvantages of the vocations we (two) have 

selected. 

d. Give your news in the same letter on “fascism” in the home, in the 
school, in the nation, in the world. Comment on each other’s views 
in succeeding letters. 

e. Discuss the communication procedures you might mutually take to 
convince one of your classmates to evaluate at a higher level something 
upon which his behavior is at a lower level of self-interest (self-center- 
edness or egocentricity). 

2. You are in charge of the collection of overdue bills owed to a hospital. 
Different members of the class will take the parts of the following: Mr. Jones, 
who has a poor credit record on the “Chamber of Commerce” index; Mrs. Smith, 
a widow, whose husband left her with “inadequate” resources; Mr. Brown, who 
is a plumber and has recently built himself a “luxurious” house. You and these 
persons will carry on the correspondence incidental to your roles. 

3. You write a letter to a boy or girl friend who attends a “rival” col- 
lege, asking the person to be your guest at the senior prom at a date about a 
month ahead. 

4. If you have a problem involving correspondence with other persons, 
your instructor may permit you to receive practice as necessary for the situation 
about which you are concerned. Describe the situation in a form similar to 
those above. Your instructor will arrange for other persons in the class to 
carry on the correspondence as desired. You should report on what you are 


5. Taken from Handbook of Basic Communication, 185-186. 
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doing from time to time in the class and, perhaps, read some of your corres- 
pondence. 
If so directed, reading and listening behavior may be improved simultan- 


eously with speech in a naturally motivated setting which sociodrama makes 
possible, Students may be asked to translate and communicate the ideas from 
a highly abstract philosophical article, a lecture, book, in a dramatization suit- 
able for a bull session in a hunting lodge, or a telephone conference of sales- 
managers conducted by long distance telephone. They may write the letter 
which Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt might have written to her daughter concerning 
the main ideas she obtained in a new book in Child Psychology. They may put 
on a conference in which Professor Einstein explains some salient point in his 
last book to an army captain who is studying the atomic structure of a new 
metal. They may demonstrate the application of ideas which they obtained 
from their reading of poetry at a dinner table conversation or upon a date. 
They may dramatize a session in which a home economics professor is explaining 
the intricacies of a technical book on diet to a wife whose husband has ulcers, or 
a mother whose child is ill. The student may be asked to write a letter to his 
father, an automobile salesman, in which he explains several of the most im- 
portant implications of a lecture in group dynamics in selling cars. 

Sociodrama and psychodrama may be applied directly to the improving of 
study habits and the organizing of the student’s program of work and social 
living. He may dramatize the situations wherein he is distracted and diverted 
from attending to those things which are important and which keep his program 
disorganized. In these he may take his own role or direct others in his role. 
The soliloquy, the mirror technique, and the reverse role method have all been 
applied with much success in these problems. Study habits, the taking of exam- 


inations, the behavior whereby the student gathers materials from lectures, 
reading, conferences, and direct observation are all matters of Basic Commun- 


ication and may well be subjected to the closest scrutiny, evaluation and im- 
provement through sociodramatic and psychodramatic methods. 

As the problem of a student appears more difficult the instructor should 
be careful to consult with the speech pathologist, the reading specialist, the 
guidance officer of the school, the psychologist or psychiatrist. This would 
apply to the most severe cases of either stage fright or writing blockage. Fre- 
quently this behavior is associated with borderline neuroses and other severe 
maladjustments of personality. In private group sessions, under the supervision 
of specialists, psychodrama has been found to be extremely valuable in helping 
students gain insight and objectivity into their problems and to receive practice 
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in reconditioning their behavior to the various situations to which they must 
adjust. Such programs and approaches are being developed in a unified program 
of speech, reading, writing and listening clinical services for the basic commun- 
ication course at the University of Denver where the services are available to 
some 2,000 freshmen each year as necessary. 

Sociodrama occupies a place in the basic communication course which 
is required of all instructors and graduate coach-clinicians who work in this 
program at the University of Denver. This course has been gradually evolv- 
ing for many years and is based upon a synthesis of organismal psychology and 
sociology, and upon the methodologies of general semantics,® group dynamics 
as well as sociometry, psychodrama and sociodrama.? 

The following (which is scheduled under Speech, English, and Education) 
is the catalog description of this course which meets daily for an entire school 


year: 

Language as Human Adjustment: General Semantics. On Mondays and 
Tuesdays psychological, sociological, and semantics methodologies of commun- 
ication behavior will be presented. Methods of thinking which underly language 
behavior and which frequently block or distort the interpersonal relations and 
evaluations will be explained. Applications will be made which are especially 
important to listening, reading, writing, and speech. This work will provide a 
background for survey, and diagnostic methods in Basic Communication and 
an introduction to clinical methods for the less severe deficiencies in reading, 
writing, listening, and speaking, along with class room procedures, methods and 
teaching aids, to the clinical services and operation of the clinics will be ex- 
plained. The student will be able to integrate the work for the entire week 
and course through the Wednesday panels presented by staff members from 
Speech, English, and the several related programs and contributing fields. For 
this quarter the emphasis will be upon the personal unification of the commun- 
icator. Evaluation of different parts of the course will be made by the students. 

Language as Human Adjustment: Group Dynamics and Sociodrama, On 
Mondays and Tuesdays will be offered methods and practice in communication 
based upon group dynamics, sociometry, and sociodrama. Methods whereby a 
committee, class, family, industry, or other group may criticize and improve 
its own efficiency, achievement, and the communication incidental thereto. 
Use of the case method in terms of the group behavior with the methods of 
analysis of the appropriateness of the communication in typical situations in 
which the students are concerned. “Teamwork” methods in evaluating spoken 
and written communications as related to the welfare of individual groups. 
This work will afford a background for the presentation on Thursday and Fri- 
day which pertain to coaching and clinical methods in the improvement of 


9 
a ne. Elwood, The Speech Personality, revised, 1944, J. B. Lippincott, Chicago, 


bo p Murray, Elwood, “Several Relationships of Psychodrama and General Semantics,” 

Chs. 

—— 
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grammar, spelling, vocal quality, flexibility and articulation. The student will 
be enabled to integrate the work for the entire week and course through the 
Wednesday communication panel projects which they will present upon selected . 
books from various fields related to communication group work and philosophies. 
Evaluating of different parts of the course, and the course as a whole will be 
done jointly by students and faculty. 


Language as Human Adjustment: Problems in Communication. Continu- 
ation 396.1 and 396.2. On Mondays and Tuesdays the time will be devoted to 
specific problems of communication and the individual and the group adjust- 
ments incidental thereto. Particular attention will be given to individual 
problems of reading, writing, speaking, and listening, as well a§ to problems 
of composition, correctness, appropriateness, style, and specific related skills. 
Methods for the release of creative power in writing and speaking situations will 
be explained. Work will also be presented of larger case studies and mass com- 
munication in the formation of “public opinion” as this affects the evaluating 
and unification of groups, large and small. This work will afford a further 
background for the continuation of coaching, clinical, and evaluational prob- 
lems and methods which will be presented on Thursdays and Fridays. The stu- 
dent will be enabled to integrate the work of the entire weeks course and pre- 
ceding courses through Wednesday communication-panel projects. These pro- 
grams will give special attention to the interrelations of the various forms of 
communication. Evaluation of different parts of the course and the course as 
a whole will be done jointly by students and faculty. 


In both the teacher training course in basic communication and in the 
course for freshmen there is an attempt for the first time to help the student to 
cut across all subject matter fields having to do with communicating. Socio- 
drama combined with general semantics® are two methodologies which for prac- 
tical purposes enable communication teachers to contribute to the integration of 
personality and enhancement of interpersonal relations. Sociodrama becomes 
the chief laboratory and practice methodology which enables the learning pro- 
cess and personality development to be genuine and to function in a vital man- 
ner. 

With the synthesis of methodologies mentioned in this paper communica- 
tion training may become a most important laboratory for education in human 
relations. 


8. See Korzybski, Alfred, Science and Sanity, 3rd edition 1947, Science Publishing Company, 
Laneaster, Pa. 
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16. SOCIODRAMA IN A SPECIAL PILOT COURSE ON 
INTERCULTURAL COMMUNICATION 


E:woop Murray Starr, Denver University 


42-193.1 
First Year: Personal-Social Adjustment For Intercultural Communication: 
Methods For Analysis and Diagnosis 

On Mondays and Tuesdays methods for the study and investigation of 
silent cultural patterns and unconscious assumptions of minority groups will be 
explained. These methods will be implemented by the application of group 
case methods to communication problems. On Wednesdays and Thursdays 
will be a presentation of the general scientific methods from general semantics 
for locating the silent premises, dogmatisms and confusions which block com- 
munication. On Fridays these materials will be integrated with individual 
problems of the students and problems from the communtiy. Construction 
of individual case workbooks on these problems. 
42-193.2 


Intercultural Communication: Personality Adjustment 


On Mondays and Tuesdays the chief factors which influence the devel- 
opment of personality in minority situations will be presented. The Study pro- 
grams on cultural patterns will be continued. On Wednesdays and Thursdays 
procedures for the reduction of stagefright, tension and impulsiveness in im- 
portant communication situations will be applied to the students in line with 
their specific needs. Development of efficiency in concentration and thinking- 
on-the-fact. Inventories and surveys of personality factors by testing bureau 
underlying language behavior of the student as needed. Improvement of the 
speaking voice. Improvement of speech adjustments through sociodrama prac- 
tice materials taken from students’ individual workbooks in intercultural re- 
lations. The Friday periods will serve to integrate the work for the week. 
42-193.3 

Intercultural Communication: Group Dynamics 


By this time each student will have formulated a problem in a specific 
intercultural situation, enterprise, or area upon which he will continue research. 
This research will go deeply into the multitude of causes as necessary and in 
regard to which he will proceed to evaluate the available solutions and remedies. 
On Mondays and Tuesdays procedures from sociometry and group dynamics 
will be applied to these projects. Backgrounds from the work of such group 
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leaders as Moreno, Lewin, Mead, Follette, Dewey, and others will be given. On 
Wednesdays and Thursdays practice and communication experience will be 
obtained on these problems through the use of sociodrama, conference, dis- 
cussion and public speaking techniques upon the issue which the problems being 
studied have brought out. On Fridays procedures will be applied to integrate 
the work as necessary. 
Second Year: Leadership Methods In Intercultural Problems 
42-193.4 
Intercultural Communication: Methods For Promotion of Public Opinion 
Continuation of work upon individual problems and programs by each 
student with particular attention to the communication backgrounds of path- 
ological groups and societies. On Mondays and Tuesdays principles from public 
relations, public opinion measurement, use of mass media, promotion of cam- 
paigns and programs of action will be emphasized. On Wednesdays and Thurs- 
days the work in public speaking will be continued. Training in radio forums 
and dramatizations will be introduced utilizing appropriate materials which 
have developed out of the community audiences as suitable occasions permit. 
On Fridays student discussion panels will be used to integrate the work of 
the week. 
42-193.5 


Intercultural Communication: Evaluation, Communication 


Development and evaluation of individual action programs and campaign 
plans. On Mondays and Tuesdays will be presented the methods for evaluating 
the various aspects of community behavior in individuals and in groups. For 
individuals these methods will pertain to the composition and delivery of com- 
munication from the standpoint of effective interpersonal relations in inter- 
cultural situations. For groups the evaluation methods will pertain to the 
morale and productivity of the group. On Wednesdays and Thursdays the 
students will evaluate samples of their work both as individuals and as a group, 
and of the work of other groups in the community with which they have been 
concerned. “Teamwork” methods of evaluation. The Friday integration 
meetings will be based upon an exchange of information pertaining to evalua- 
tions brought in by the students. 

42-193.6 


Intercultural Communication: Seminar Workshop On Problems 


By this time each student will be expected to be actively engaged in works 
involving the resolution of specific intercultural problems. On Mondays and 
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Tuesdays communication pathologies of an intercultural nature will be further 
analyzed and evaluated. Overall programs and procedures for both individuals 
and groups will be considered from the basis of the students’ own case studies, 
On Wednesday and Thursday will be a continuation with evaluation of the 
communication projects, campaigns, and other action programs initiated in the 
preceding quarters. The Friday meeting will consist of sociodrama-discussions 
by the students in which this whole curriculum will be integrated and evaluated. 


COURSE SCHEDULE 


(Tentative) 


Ist. week: Jan. 5-7 

W&Th: Murray (Appropriate lin- 
guistic Adjustment) 

Fri: O’Meara (Integration) 


2nd. week Jan. 10-14 

M&T: Murray (Adjusting to Dynamic 
structures) 

W&Th: O’Meara (The Jews) 

Fri: O’Meara (Integration) 


3rd. week Jan. 17-21 

M&T: Murray (Abstracting reac- 
tions) 

W: Zion (Reform Jewry) 

Th: Twerski (Orthodox Chassidic- 
Jewry) 

Fri: O’Meara (Integration) 

4th. week Jan. 24-28 

M&T: Murray (Word-Fact Relation- 
ships) 

W&Th: Barbour (The Negroes) 

Fri: Link (Group methodologies) 


Sth. week Jan. 31-Feb. 4 
M&T: Murray (Non-identification) 
W&Th: Barbour (The Negroes) 
Fri: Link (Group methodologies) 


6th. week Feb. 7-11 

M&T: Murray (Non-absolutism) 

W: Barbour (The Negroes) 

Th: Campa (The Mexicans) 

Fri: Sociodrama (Class participating) 


7th. week Feb. 14-18 

M&T: Murray (Intension-extension) 
W&Th: Campa (The Mexicans) 
Fri: Jackson (Sociometry) 


8th. week Feb. 21-25 

M&T: Murray (Extensional devices) 
W&Th: Campa (The Mexicans) 
Fri: Jackson (Sociometry) 


9th. week Feb. 28-Mar. 4 

M&T: Murray (Multi-ordinality) 
W&Th: Yasui (The Japanese) 
Fri: Jackson (Sociometry) 


10th. week Mar. 7-11 

M&T: Murray (Silence) 

W: Special speaker (The Italians) 
Th: Special speaker (The Poles) 
Fri: Sociodrama 


1ith. week Mar. 14-18 

M&T: Murray (Conditionality) 

W: O’Meara (Getting to know other 
groups) 

Th&Fri: Student reports. 


4 
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Sociodrama laboratory practice will begin during the fourth week and 
continue outside of class for the quarter. In these sessions the aim will be to 
train in the location of communication blockages with some practice in the 
improvement of communications. Practice in all the communication media will 
be emphasised more and more in courses to follow. 


ACTION TECHNIQUES AS PEDAGOGY 


17. ROLE-PLAYING IN ADULT SPANISH CLASSES 
RutH SHort, San Diego, California 


Adults who want to learn Spanish have no time, and rarely have the in- 
terest, for studying grammar and doing exercises. They want to learn to talk 
in Spanish, and quick! The most effective way for them to do this, I have 
found, is through role-playing. 

Usually during their second lesson, they try to form sentences and they 
find that they haven’t enough words. So I tell them that they can get what 
they want by using key-words, that they don’t have to worry about complete 
sentences. “For example,” I say, “you can buy a shirt with six words.” 

This amuses them, and so I list the words on the board, and we practice 
pronouncing them. They are— 

camisa — shirt 

deseo — I want 
blanco — white 

para mi — for me 
cuanto — how much 

Then I say, “Now I am a shop-keeper. Who wants to buy a shirt from 
me?” Someone volunteers and we proceed with the transaction accompanied 
with gestures, of course. 

This was fun, so several others want to try, and the shirt becomes azul 
(blue) or gris (grey), and some woman buys one for her husband (para mi 
esposo) or for her son (para mi hijo). Then a braver one decides to buy a 
sombrero or zapatos (shoes), and so on until each one has bought something. 


This first project, as we call it, is slow and cumbersome. However, the 
experience which they had all had of accomplishing a definite objective with 
the few words they know gives them such confidence that they are eager to 
tackle the next project. 
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For this one, they often decide to order some food. They seat themselves 
around tables if we are so fortunate as to have them, or else arrange their chairs 
in small circular groups as if seated at table. 

We list a few general words on the board, such as 

sopa— soup 
ensalada — salad 
legumbres — vegetables 
leche — milk 

cafe — coffee 

They discuss what each one wants in their group, and I help them with 
additional words so that they can order “sopa de tomate” (tomato soup) or 
“sopa de polla” (chicken soup) and so on. When they are ready, I become the 
waiter, and go from table to table taking their orders. This too, is fun for 
sometimes the waiter isn’t alert and he gets the orders mixed. 

After each table is served, we have an evaluation period, practising the 
new words in chorus, and discussing our progress since our first project. 

After this lesson, often some member of the class goes to Mexico for dinner, 
to try out his new knowledge. So he unknowingly leads up to the next project 
by telling his experiences, and the class is delighted to do it over again more 
elaborately. This time each group chooses a waiter, and they work out a 
written menu card which he passes around to take the orders. 

By now, they are much more at ease, and a few will try to be entertaining 
or even funny. There is a noticable improvement in the speed and smoothness 
of this project, and the evaluation period is more lively. 

From now on, the students take more initiative in planning the projects, 
even rehearsing at home. Naturally there are innumerable variations in subjects 
and in procedure. 

I have had classes, for example, which have decided to do a series about 
a family. In preparation for this, a few members of the family are listed on 
the board, and incidents involving them presented. We might start like this— 


Papa 
alto (tall) gorda (fat) 
flaco (thin) graciosa (gracious) 
doctor de medicina serio (serious) muy habladora (very talkative) 

toca el piano (plays the piano) 
Probably we list a couple of children, and an aunt and an uncle. With these 
characters, we can have a birthday party, or Mama becomes ill, and has to go 


to the hospital. We do the doctor in his office, and his patients, or the uncle’s 
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engagement party. 

Sometimes only a few people are portrayed, but more often the entire 
class is involved and we find ourselves in the middle of a social group speaking 
Spanish! Occasionally it is interesting to do an event over with different 
students in the roles. Between the imagination of the students and the stories 
in the books we are reading, there is never any lack for subjects for our role- 
playing. 

For it must be kept in mind that role-playing is only a part of our class 
activities—we have had grammar as the need arose, discussion of the life and 
culture, business metheds, laws, history and traditions of the people whose 
native tongue is Spanish. In short, a basis for understanding the people to 
whom we are learning to talk. 


18. A SCRIPT DERIVED FROM ROLE PLAYING AND USED AS A 
WARMING UP SPRINGBOARD FOR A GROUP DISCUSSION ON 
“THE INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF ATOMIC POWER” 


KatHertne Lackey, University of California at Los Angeles 


Donning dramatic garb, role-playing has climbed the balcony of the ivory- 
tower of the graduate seminar. Neophyte Ph. D. candidates are combining 
the spontaneous drama of role-playing with erudite research to give substance 
and significance to the dry bones of scholarship. 

At the University of California at Los Angeles, the technique was first 
used in Dr. Sheats’ seminars in adult Education and Social and Civic Founda- 
tions of Education. The method of presentation spread to Dean Lee’s Philosophy 
of Education Seminar where competition continues as to who can out-role his 
fellows in convincing illustration of the implications of education philosophy 
from Aristotle’s idea of “the absolute and universal” to Dewey’s pragmatism. 

The following role-playing sequence was written by Katharine Lackey 
and given jointly by the writer and by Knute Eyling, graduate student from 
Norway, for Dr. Sheats’ evening Seminar in Social and Civic Foundations of 
Education. 

“The Atomic Bomb as a Military Weapon: Necessity of Preserving the Peace” 

Directions for role-playing set: An American citizen is within the privacy 
of her own home. Seated in an easy chair with books, magazines and publica- 
tions of the NCAI spread out on a low table beside her. Obviously disturbed 
by reports concerning the atomic bomb. Thumbs through magazines. Picks 
up One World or None. 
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Soliloquy: Hiroshima seems far away to most Americans; its streets and 
buildings—even its people—seem unreal. Thus the damage done there by the 
atomic bomb has never really entered into our consciousness . . . It seems closer 
to me. I was in Hawaii when the bomb struck Hiroshima . . . It so happens 
that many of the Island Japanese came from Hiroshima. There was scarcely 
an American citizen of Japanese descent in the Islands who did not have a 
relative or friend killed or injured. As the stories of horror grew, my sense of 
responsibility as an American citizen increased. But now after two years of 
living in the Atomic Age, I am still perplexed as to what to do. This article 
by Professor Morrison, “If the Bomb gets out of hand,” in which he projects 
an atomic attack upon New York, drives home to Americans “the diversity of 
awful experience” which he saw at Hiroshima'. We hear at every hand of its 
power to destroy civilization and even the human species from the earth . . . 
Harlow Shapley says “that man’s only deadly enemy that would erase him in 
this time and spoil the species is man himself?.” In spite of all this, we try 
to argue with ourselves that we are safe—like a boy whistling in the dark. 

Conscience (off-stage through mike) The atomic bomb is the most de- 
vastating weapon ever possessed by man... . “Millions of times more powerful 
than TNT; 1 Ib. of uranium equals 1,000 tons of TNT?.” ... 100,000 people 
killed at Hiroshima within a few seconds . . . . future atomic bombs will become 
even more destructive . . . . improved atomic bombs will be destructive beyond 
the wildest nightmares of the imagination‘. 

Soliloquy: Surely some defense will be found against it. “Up to now, a 
means of defense has been created to meet every new offensive weapon. This 
has happened in the case of the rifle, the machine gun, the modern naval gun, 
the torpedo, the tank and the bomber.” *® 

Conscience: “There is no defense!” “At the present time we would 
have to go down (underground) about half a mile to be safe from the explosion 
and the rays (of an atomic bomb) and would have to go deeper and deeper 
as more powerful bombs developed.” 7 

Soliloquy: Isn’t America safe? 

Conscience: “The mere presence of the bomb cannot be detected by any 
magical means, and it is of such a size that it could fairly easily be smuggled 


(1) wry eg dongs If ng Bomb Gets Out of Hand,” One World or None. McGraw-Hill 
fete) O., 

(2) Shapley, Harlow. SvPiet’ Men Fight?” University of Chicago Round Table, No. 444, 
ou 22, 1946, p. 

(3) Fox, William T. R. The Struggle for Atomic Control." Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
129, NCAI, Washington, 3. 

(4) Arnold, Gen. H. H. “Questions and Answers About Atomic Energy,” NCAI, Wash: 
ington, D.C., p. 4. 
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in pieces from one country and assembled in another, to await explosion at the 
touch of a distant radio control.” ® 

Soliloquy: Can’t the United States stay ahead in production? After all, 
we have the bomb, which is a great military advantage. 

Soliloquy: (Musing; half-to-herself) Peace . ... In spite of the way 
we Americans argue with ourselves about our superiority in an atomic arm- 
ament race, we do not want to see the atom bomb used again. We certainly 
do not want to use it again ourselves. The American people want peace. I 
keep wondering if we wouldn’t get farther in shaping public opinion not only 
for the control of the atom bomb, but also for the preservation of peace if we 
presented the potentialities of atomic nuclear energy as a blessing to mankind 
instead of a curse. 

If people everywhere could know of the great potentialities for technologi- 
cal development which are inherent in this greatest discovery in the history 
of man—the finding of the very force which holds the stars in their spheres— 
I believe they would more readily cooperate to bring about the “brotherhood 
of man”... the dream of mankind, sung by his poets, proclaimed by his phil- 
osophers, exemplified by his religious leaders . . . The “brotherhood of man”... 

The poets of this past global war talk of working together to make a new 
world: 

(Change of mvod and tempo) 

Well . . . . Sitting here musing and dreaming won’t do any good. It’s 
difficult to know what to do as an individual . . . And yet, the only thing that 
can be constructive is action on the part of individuals al! over world. The 
only thing I know to do is to begin right here at home in my own community 
in Los Angeles, It seems to me that some discussion groups that would center 
not only upon the control of the atom bomb but upon the great power nuclear 
energy could be for all people would be helpful. 

(Picks up pencil and paper; jots down names) 

Let’s see, the PCA should be interested. I believe I could get Bert Witt 
to sponsor a group in his organization. The Welfare Council of Los Angeles 
County is already interested. I imagine Genevieve Carter would be glad to 
conduct one of these groups. Bob Haas or Bill Vickery of the Pacific Coast 
Council on Intercultural Education would both be ‘naturals’ as discussion lead- 
ers; Medea Contini and Dr. Cole would be cooperative. Then there is the Great 


12 Atomic Facts, NCAI, , Washington, ac. 2. 
Ridenour, Dr. Louis N., “Questions and So. p. 6. 
Hutchins, Robert M. Ibid., p. 7. 

Urey, Dr. Harold C. Ibid., p. 7. 
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Books Association of the West Coast. Wilbur Jerger is a good promoter. There’s 
no reason why we couldn’t get at least one session on Atomic Energy in all of 
the Great Books Seminars on the West Coast. The NAACP has been interested 
in getting some leadership training established for their young people’s groups; 
such a project would be a good lead on that. Let’s see: Loren Miller would prob- 
ably be the best bet from that group. Clara Rosenwein of the Southland Jewish 
Organization would be a good person. For that matter, all the minority group 
organizations would probably respond, and they could all be reached through 
the new Community Coordinating Council. Zane Meckler of the CIO is a live 
wire: I know he would be interested. Ralph Eckert would be a good man to get 
in touch with; certainly the whole area of family relations is linked inevitably 
with the use of atomic power. Dave Green as President of the California Adult 
Education Administrators’ Association would be in a position to get such a dis- 
cussion group going in all of the Adult Education Forums in the State. Of 
course, we could rely heavily upon Martin Anderson and Paul Sheats. 

How to get these people together is a problem. I know all of them and have 
worked with them in some capacity. The first thing probably is to get 2 good 
committee. As for my own contribution, I could get up all the information I 
can find about the possible industrial uses of atomic energy. Maybe Knute Eyl- 
ing who is here from Norway would act as a discussion leader; it would give the 
whole thing a good deal of “punch” to have a representative from a smaller 
nation. I don’t see why we couldn’t get some real action out of these groups. 
Of course, if it all ends in the talking stage, all of us might as well stay home 
and knit. . . . But if letters started pouring in to Congress in behalf of in- 
ternational control of atomic energy and urging action on the part of the Amer- 
ican public .. . the American press . . . the radio . . . It might be a move in 
the right direction toward peace and away from war .. . If the nation-wide 
propaganda campaign against Russia would be stopped, it would be a long step 
forward ... Well, I believe I'll try anyway to get something started. 


| 
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19. ROLE-PLAYING IN THE EDUCATION WORK CONFERENCE 
Harry B. AND JOHN K, FoLcerR 
University 0} ‘Jorth Carolina 


During the past five years a number of work conferences for southern edu- 
cators have been sponsored by the Committee on Southern Regional Studies and 
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Education, the University of North Carolina, and the Southern States Work 
Conference, in connection with other educational organizations. These work 
conferences had a continuity of subject matter emphasis, and a number of 
different work conference techniques were used in an attempt to make these 
conferences valuable learning experiences. In addition to the rather common 
techniques of panel discussions, speakers, field trips, and films, some of the con- 
ferences featured small discussion groups, group observers, sociometric techniques 
and role-playing. 

In this article we want to describe ways in which role-playing was used, 
and how it helped achieve conference objectives. We shall present observations 
concerning potential uses of role-playing, and a few of the problems that need 
further study. In order to place the discussion of role-playing in its proper 
setting, the general objectives and functions of these work conferences will be 
briefly reviewed. 

Objectives of the Work Conferences 

The conferences to which reference will be made in this article aimed pri- 
marily at bringing together state and regional education leaders for cooperative 
planning and for increasing their own knowledge and skills. 

Major objectives of the conferences held over the five years were (1) to 
acquaint participants with a certain body of concepts and subject matter. This 
was done with a variety of techniques including role-playing. (2) Assisting 
participants to increase needed skills in carrying on their educational work—for 
example, how to direct a workshop for teachers, etc. (3) Providing opportuni- 
ties for persons to discuss and solve problems that they bring to or identify at 
the conference. (4) Identifying and developing a group of leaders. The lead- 
ership training function was fostered by preconference planning sessions which 
developed leadership both for the work conference itself and for the back home 
situation. (5) The making of plans for follow-up of the work conference. 
These might include the preparation of educational materials for future use, 
reporting, and making plans for further action in the back home situation. 
Underlying all these objectives was the attempt to develop a high degree of mo- 
tivation and team work toward the goal of improving the quality of living in 
the region. 

The above are the main objectives of the work conferences held to date. 
Role-playing is one technique which assisted in the realization of these objec- 
tives, helping to increase knowledge and skills and developing motivation for 
action. Unfortunately, no systematic evaluation of role-playing was possible 
in the conferences. Our experience suggests many possibilities for the use of 
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this technique, and also some of the problems connected with its use. A few of 
these ideas need to be explored in a more systematic manner. 
Role-playing to Present Concepts and Information 

There is a wide variety of possibilities and problems in the use of role- 
playing to present concepts and information. At the Southern States Work 
Conference in June, 1948, each of the working groups was called upon to present 
a report to the entire group. The group working on resource-use education 
was faced with the task of reporting materials that were relatively unfamiliar 
to the rest of the conferees. Role-playing was called upon to help in this 
assignment. The entire report wae cast in the form of a radio broadcast, set 
ten years in the future. It attempted to show what education might be like at 
that time and how the work at this conference could contribute. The program 
“flashed back” to 1948 to show how some of these things had come about. One 
“flash back” was a role-playing scene of educational planning in the fall of 
1948, after the conference. Eleven persons represented a faculty meeting in a 
school of a small community in Alabama. Members of the group took roles, 
such as primary grade teacher, science teacher, principal, representative of a 
non-school agency, and representative of the State Department of Education. 
Different members also took different functional roles—e. g. the “I’m agin it” 
role, the person who has an axe to grind, the one who proposes the same answer 
to every problem (in this case “let’s make a community survey”), the person 
who is continuously ego-involved in status relationships, etc. 

The group started with a discussion of the problem of children who arrive 
early at school on the busses and have nothing to do before classes begin. The 
discussion, following a skeletal pre-plan, brought out many implications of this 
problem as a part of a larger school-community problem of recreation. It 
illustrated how different teachers at different grade levels and in different sub- 
ject matter areas might approach the problem effectively, methods of develop- 
ing better school-community relations, ways of using non-school agencies, and 
similar points inherent in a school program to secure more intelligent use of 
resources, 

In this situation role-playing was able to present new information and 
concepts in the context of situations familiar to the audience. The question, 
“How does this apply to me in my situation?” was thus made quite clear. This 
requires a good knowledge of the audience, as well as careful planning and 
skillful role-playing. Other techniques, especially films (and television) are 
useful for this purpose, but role-playing is much more flexible and adaptable 
to the needs of the audience and the subject matter. 
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Role-playing, in our experience, best serves the function of presenting 
information when it is combined with other techniques. Although recapitula- 
tions and other devices of clarification and organization can be planned into 
the scene, a speaker or narrator can be effective in organizing, summarizing, 
and pointing up significant material. In the scene described above, it might 
have been more effective if a narrator had pointed up certain things that came 
out in the action, such as the different ways that subject matter areas could 
contribute to the educational program being planned. The commentator can 
not only develop the implications in the scene, but can also suggest other related 
points not brought out in the action at all. 

The audience can participate in the scene in two ways. First, in a dis- 
cussion period following the scene questions can be raised and points in the 
scene further clarified. Secondly, the audience may participate on the non- 
verbal level by identification with personalities, problems, and situations. In 
the case described above, audience responses made it quite obvious that this 
was happening. The skillful role-player can take cues from such responses 
and utilize them as he develops the role, or if his role is appropriate, as he guides 
development of the whole scene. If there is a discussion period after the 
scene, the discussion leader can utilize these cues from the audience in guiding 
the discussion. 

The use of role-playing for the purpose of presenting specific information 
raises several technical problems. In the first place, how does one achieve reality 
in the scenes and at the same time illustrate the specific problems and proce- 
dures that the scene is trying to get across? It is necessary to structure the 
situations to a certain extent so that they will illustrate the point, but there is 
a danger that the scene will be so structured as to lose its spontaneity and 
naturalness. In the scene discussed above there was a spontaneous practice 
session the evening before which was livelier and more natural than the actual 
performance next day. There is probably a point beyond which further pre- 
planning reduces the effectiveness of the scene. In our experience, two things 
seem to be important in producing a realistic role-playing scene. First, people 
should play roles familiar to them in real life. Second, functional and formal 
roles should be clearly defined; this can be done through practice in which the 
situation being played is fully understood, and where the role behavior can be 
analysed by the participants. 

What sort of subject matter can best be presented by role-playing? Al- 
though our experience is limited to a certain type of subject matter, role- 
playing seems to be most effective in illustrating ow information can be used 
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in the back home situation, although certain concepts can also be illustrated 
by role-playing. 
Role-Playing as Skill Practice 

Role-playing can be especially useful as a workshop technique for training 
in skills. We feel that one should avoid all temptation to assume that role- 
playing is ipso-facto useful skill practice. It needs planning, and usually dis- 
cussion and self evaluation by participants, to provide really useful practice 
and learning. 

Role-playing was used systematically for skill practice in a six weeks work 
conference at North Carolina College in Durham in the summer of 1946. 
Each participant prepared a project to be carried out in his respective institu- 
tion during the following year. As part of a seminar in educational techniques, 
each participant was required to demonstrate to the group how he intended to 
carry out some phase of his project. The usual pattern was for the participant 
to plan his demonstration with the help of the seminar director. Participants 
were often not given advanced notice of the plans. Roles were assigned to 
different participants and staff members, usually by handing each a slip of 
paper which told the role he would play and perhaps provided a one-sentence 
description of the kind of behavior required by the role. The person giving 
the demonstration structured the situation with a brief description and got the 
action underway. The group picked it up and carried on with the creation of 
a vivid and realistic scene. 


Because the participants were familiar with the general type of problems 
and obstructions represented in the situations, they could and did give the per- 
son conducting the demonstration a real test. Persons not assigned roles as- 
sumed them spontaneously and all participants picked up cues and developed 
situations, usually far beyond the plan of the demonstrator. The scenes gave 
the demonstrator an opportunity to try out his plan and test it for weaknesses, 
and to employ and practice various educational techniques. The great spon- 
taneity of the sessions presented the demonstrator (and the participants, es- 
pecially those playing supportive roles to the demonstrator) with unforeseen 
situations which called upon skills of adaptation and reassessment of the situa- 
tion. It is especially necessary to maintain spontaneity in skills practice, for 
this element is a vital ingredient in the development of social skills in an adap- 
tive, changing society. A further advantage was that the staff members could 
assume roles in the situation and bring up points they wished to make without 
assuming the teacher role. 
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After the demonstration all members of the group discussed the situation. 
The demonstrator’s plan of work was examined for weaknesses which were 
revealed in the “test” and his techniques of executing it were criticized. 
Franker criticism seemed to be possible than in a direct discussion of the par- 
ticipant’s project. All members of the group had an opportunity to learn, not 
only from participating in the discussion but also in playing the roles. One of 
the more useful types of learning may be made possible when a participant has to 
play the role of someone whose position or behavior he has not previously been 
in a position to understand fully. 

Of course the plan was not sure fire. One participant utilized the op- 
portunity to make a speech. He simply set up a classroom situation and as- 
signed the other participants roles as students, and himself that of professor. 
Another participant provided a melodrama which was highly entertaining but 
not instructive. This leads to the conclusion that role-playing does not auto- 
matically become useful skill practice. (Even in cases where the purpose is 
misconceived, the situation may be turned to advantage. The classroom speech 
referred to above offered an opportunity for criticism which would never have 
occurred otherwise; and the other participants carried the burden of the criti- 
cism, not the staff.) 

Role-playing for the Discussion and Solution of Problems 

It will be recognized that role-playing at the North Carolina College con- 
ference had the discussion and solution of problems as a major goal. Another 
example of its use for this purpose occurred in a work conference at Tuskegee 
Institute in August, 1948. Role-playing was used in a skill clinic for persons 
especially interested in problems and techniques of group action. The field of 
group dynamics seems to be especially amenable to the use of role-playing, 
which can be used to illustrate many of the inter-action situations within 
groups. In the clinic at Tuskegee role-playing illustrated several discussion 
group problems such as how to get a faculty group interested in a new off- 
campus college program. These role-playing scenes were not preplanned, and 
after the situations were described by the participant whose problem was 
being discussed, a few roles were assigned to members of the group, and other 
members assumed roles spontaneously. The role-players were not separated 
physically from the rest of the group, remaining in their seats in the discussion 
group circle. 

At times there seemed to be some difficulty in the assumption of roles, and 
further difficulty in the illustration of the problem under discussion. Several 
factors may have been involved—the critical focus of the group on role-playing 
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and group dynamics per se, lack of physical isolation of players and non- 
players, lack of pre-planning for the scenes, or lack of skill in setting up the 
role-playing. 

One problem interests us especially, however. There seems to be two al- 
ternative patterns for developing role-playing in a group such as this. Both 
may be useful. In one case, the role-playing scene is planned before the meeting 
convenes and is enacted by a sub-group, spacially isolated in most cases from 
the rest of the group. In the other case, one seeks to develop the scene “out of” 
the general group discussion, helping it to develop naturally and spontaneously 
(although several individuals may have been prepared beforehand to help in the 
process). Here the players are probably not isolated from non-players, and 
one usually aims at involving the entire group in the scene, either through 
spontaneous assumption of roles or non-verbal participation as members of the 
scene. The latter method can result in spontaneous scenes with a high degree of 
total group involvement. On the other hand, if the attempt to structure the 
scene bogs down or there is difficulty in getting the group members to assume 
roles, it can missfire. We have seen it work both ways, and believe it is a 
problem deserving more systematic investigation. 

The sessions at Tuskegee demonstrated that role-playing lends itself nat- 
urally to the introduction of other techniques, especially to the role of group 
observer. The group observer for the skill clinic acted as observer for the role- 
playing sessions. This gave him freedom to give a detailed critical analysis of 
the role-playing. In the regular discussion groups at Tuskegee, the group ob- 
servers had to approach the subject of role behavior very carefully, confining 
remarks, for the most part, to the helpful roles. The observer for the role- 
playing scenes could discuss role behavior quite frankly. 

Role-playing to Secure Group Involvement 

None of the work conferences described in this article has been judged 
successful until it secures widespread participation by conference members in 
the group discussions and other conference activities, and beyond that, in- 
volvement of participants in the objectives and spirit of the conference. Such 
involvement is basic to the development of a high degree of motivation to do a 
more important and a more effective job in the back home situation. Role- 
playing was helpful in furthering this objective in a six weeks workshop at the 
University of North Carolina in the summer of 1947. 

One of the working groups was asked to make a report to the entire 
workshop. The topic was techniques and problems of developing better hu- 
man relations in the community; the members felt that the general sort of 
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conclusions reached did not lend themselves to a conventional report. They also 
wished to involve the total workshop group in the sort of thinking that they 
had been doing. So they reported in role-playing in two scenes. In the first 
scene, the group enacted a faculty meeting of an elementary school in a small, 
industrial, southern town. The faculty discussed the attendance problem in 
their school, and decided that a school-community meeting might help to im- 
prove relationships between the school and the community, so they planned a 
meeting. This first scene also attempted to illustrate some of the effective 
principles and practices of democratic school planning that the group wanted 
to recommend to the entire workshop. 

The entire workshop, including staff, was asked to serve in the second 
scene as the community school meeting, with the small group remaining in 
their faculty roles. A few other members of the workshop were assigned 
certain roles in advance; other work-shop participants assumed roles spontane- 
ously. In this way, all the workshop participants had a chance to enter into 
the discussion in the second scene. 

In addition to reporting material, this second scene illustrates other im- 
portant functions of role-playing. It succeeded in evoking widespread and 
lively discussion. Persons who had consistently remained withdrawn from the 
general discussions of the workshop entered into the role-playing discussion 
without reticence. In addition, and perhaps more important, the discussion 
was more penetrating than usual because it was focussed on the problem. 

This session helped to serve another function which has been very import- 
ant in our experience. A problem common to work conferences with a large 
number of participants is that of integrating the small groups into one total 
conference group. The large numbers necessitate division into small discus- 
sion and working groups, but this may tend to exert a centrifugal force on the 
total conference group. Role-playing, as described above, helped to serve the 
purpose of group integration. When such a situation is well planned and 
skillfully played, it involves all the participants in a common situation, and in 
this process they may become more of a group. 

These scenes were a combination of pre-planned and spontaneous role- 
playing. The faculty meeting scene seemed to serve as an effective warm-up 
period for the community meeting scene; presumably listening members had 
an opportunity to prepare for playing a part in the larger meeting while they 
were listening to the faculty meeting. Others have found some type of warm- 
up session like this to be effective in drawing other groups into role-playing, 
and this experience seems to reinforce the idea. 
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At a conference held in March, 1948 in Chapel Hill, role-playing was 
used in a small group. Accompanying diagrams, taken from the daily con- 
ference bulletin, showed how role-playing increased the spread of participation, 


This group got under way with many silent partners. One man was the 
leader. He was really working. 

For the same group a teachers college faculty discussion produced a new 
group structure in about twenty minutes. It really works. 
Role-playing to Identify and Develop Leadership 


Most of the role-playing scenes described above also served the function 
of leadership training for those who planned and led the different scenes. The 
role-playing at the conference in Durham was specifically focussed on this ob- 
jective, because the persons were conducting demonstrations of projects in 
which they would themselves carry leadership roles. 


At the work conference in March, 1948, at the University of Nerth 
Carolina, role-playing was used as a training method in preconference planning 
sessions of work-conference leaders. During the preconference planning ses- 
sion, the group discussion leaders, associate leaders, recorders, and observers role- 
played discusion groups. These role-playing scenes also served as skill practice, 
for they aimed to develop further the skills of leading groups, group obser- 
vations, etc. 

Role-playing as an Aid to Back Home Planning 

The above illustrations should show clearly how role-playing can help a 
work-conference achieve its objective of securing back home action by parti- 
cipants. Role-playing at the conference at North Carolina College in Durham 
illustrates this best because the participants were making definite plans for 
back home programs, and the role-playing enabled them to test the way they 
would attempt to carry out their plans and to practice some of the skills 
involved. 

One part of the carry-over function of work conferences is effective re- 
porting. We have not seen role-playing used by work conference groups to 
report to others back home. It has been used, as several of the above illustra- 
tions indicate, as a method of reporting by sub-groups to the conference group 
as a whole. It would seem that this technique could also be used by a group 
reporting the conference to its faculty or agency back home, and might lead 
to further planning by the faculty or agency group for an action program. 
Role-playing would have the advantage of showing how the conference oper- 
ated, and it could also enliven the report of what ideas and concepts were 
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learned at the conference. 
Summary 

The examples that have been given show the use of role-playing primarily 
to provide experiences which enable people to acquire new knowledge and skills. 
They touch, however, on two other major functions role-playing may be made 
to serve in a workshop situation. One is group diagnosis. Skillful use of role- 
playing may provide staff leaders with new insights into the structure and 
dynamics of the conference group, thus enabling them to do a better job in 
the conference as a whole. This was specifically the case in three of the illus- 
trations given above. Another function is group therapy. While our experi- 
ence in the planned use of role-playing to restructure and redirect groups into 
more effective unities is limited, we have seen evidence that this may be done. 
This is, of course, the general aim discussed in the section on group involvement. 
In carrying it beyond this general goal, however, to conscious group psycho- 
therapy, it becomes a more technical problem and involves more danger of nega- 
tive results to general workconference goals. The workconference director who 
undertakes such a task should be highly trained and skilled in psychodrama and 
sociodrama. 

The illustrations show some of the ways that role-playing has been used in 
educational conferences. Role-playing can perform other functions than 
those illustrated here; we hope that this article has suggested other adaptations 
and uses of this technique in the educational setting. It is not sure fire, and 
our experience shows that the skill with which it is planned, played, and analysed 
afterward are the determinants of its contribution to the overall achievement 
of the conference objectives; also, spontaneity and group involvement are two 
of the important standards by which to judge its success. The rich variety of 
learning experiences it can provide requires that its use be carefully thought 
through in terms of the total educational setting and objectives. There are 
many problems regarding the uses of role-playing in educational workcon- 
ferences which need further experimentation and sharing of experience. 


20. SOCIODRAMA—A METHODOLOGY FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 
Bert HaNnsEN 
Montana State University 
I 


Some one has dated the beginning of the rise of the common man with the 
development of photography. After the advent of pictures, no longer, on the 
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evidence so provided, could the common man look upon his Kings and Lords 
as aloof dignitaries uncommonly endowed. Coming at a later period, the de- 
cline in effectiveness of conventional rhetoric may be linked up with the emer- 
gence of man as a full human being. When at last man has learned to articu- 
late his ideas in inter-group communication effectively, no longer will it be 
necessary for him to leave the exploring, analyzing, and the finding of solu- 
tions to his social, economic, and political problems to the “experts.” En- 
larged programs of community education designed to help develop the indiv- 
idual as a communicative member of a group is the aim of the educational 
divisions of several important national farm, labor and professional organiza- 
tions. In this program, state and private institutions of higher learning must 
use, as many do, their facilities of research and extension in aiding this move- 
ment if they are to fulfill their educational obligations to a free society. 


In the struggle for a society of free men which always has been the ulti- 
mate goal of democratic thinking and planning, community sociodrama, a 
communication methodology of inter-group catharsis, can play a significant 
part. It can more readily play this part if its procedures can be further de- 
veloped and its potentialities more clearly defined by introducing it as a tech- 
nique of community therapy in the curricula of colleges and universities. The 
pioneering work done in the School of Speech, University of Denver, in intro- 
ducing sociodrama as community sociodrama will be the main concern of this 
article. 

Unless we accept a defeatist point of view, we must assume that the pres- 
ent national as well as international chaos is not the result of unsoluble prob- 
lems but rather is the result of our inability to communicate on levels which 
result in sympathy and understanding as well as positive action between 
masses of people. 

The difficulty in the international scene may well lie in the fact that we 
are leaving the problems to the professional diplomats. The burden placed on 
them may be beyond their mere individual powers to act always objectively 
and in the interest of the people. Inter-personal conflicts have often in the 
past governed the decisions made by individuals for common people and for 
which they, the common people, have suffered without gain. For example, 
surely no community groups of laymen integrated in common understanding 
would think in terms of another war. Stubborn determination and pride 
which motivate the decisions of individuals are not natural qualities strong 
enough in groups of common people to cause them to wage terrible destruc- 
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tion against each other. People not meeting together at their own free will 
must be aroused by individuals before they reach that state. We now know 
that there were large numbers of people in both the totalitarian states des- 
troyed in the late war who would have joined together to prevent that war if 
they had had an effective inter-group communication methodology to work 
with. As it was, “leaders” popularized the “‘states,” and in no small measure 
by rhetorical speech-making designed to make audiences mentally passive yet 
emotionally responsive to any word uttered by the individual “orator.” It was 
this sort of “hamming” that popularized the leader and the state and robbed 
the people of the power of sober group consideration and decision. 

Within our own country there is an awareness on the part of nearly 
everyone that our philosophy of political democracy based on the conception 
that community judgment, unhampered by individual authority, must be zeal- 
ously protected against forces which would replace it with totalitarian control 
of our free institutions. How to protect what we have without war is a respon- 
sibility which rests, under our system, upon people, not upon individuals. One 
way of preserving that responsibility is to keep these people as groups actively 
aggressive in national affairs. In this program sociodrama can play a part if its 
methodology for democratic action can be made generally known and under- 
stood. 


Community sociodrama is founded on the conception that the problems 
of a group find better solutions for the group within the group rather than 
from without the group. In the “classical” version of sociodrama as defined by 
Dr. J. L. Moreno, who coined the word and introduced the medium, the group 
comes with their problem and asks for treatment, similar to the individual 
client in psychodrama. Out of consultations with the group a dramatic pro- 
duction on the stage energes and develops step by step. The material is drawn 
from the long and deep experiences of the group with the issue on hand; 
and is shaped by a director or counselor who should have had long, deep ex- 
perience and skill with the sociodramatic handling of problems of every 
type. (') The production is, however, constructed in cooperation with the 
group itself and is not rehearsed. 


In more general terms Dr. Moreno characterized sociodrama as a medium 
in which “it is inherent in the method that all phases of the sociodrama, even 
the most technical preparatory steps are initiated within the group, not outside 
it.” (2) “Sociodrama deals with problems which can neither be clarified nor 
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treated in a secret chamber and by the seclusion of two. It needs all the eyes 
and all the ears of the community, its depth and breadth, in order that it may 
operate adequately.” (3) It is, Moreno says, an ideal form of communication 
in “which all can share, the forum par excellence is the amphitheatre, and the 
effect is a community catharsis.” (*) 

The word sociodrama, according to Dr. Moreno, has “two roots: socius, 
which means associate, the other fellow; and drama, which means action. Socio- 
drama would mean action in behalf of the other fellow—dealing with inter- 
group relations and collective ideologies.” (5) Dr. Moreno further says that 
“there are versions of sociodrama in which the gathering of information and 
the form of production differ from the classic, spontaneous-creative version. 
Information is gathered in many places, at different times and the production 
is written down piecemeal, conserved, rehearsed and finally enacted. These 
and similar versions of sociodrama have usefulness in communities where the 
talent for spontaneity is low and the fear of expression considerable. A gradual 
preparation of the people for more spontaneous-creative and _ therapeutic 
forms is then justified.” (°) 

Sociodrama is therefore in the process of being evolved. It has yet to 
demonstrate its value to many educators as a science or as an art. It may be 
that it is neither. It may be merely an effective way of helping people in 
groups explore and solve problems that confront and puzzle them as individ- 
uals. If it can do that—if there is a chance that it can do that—there is no 
point in not encouraging its development, no need to worry now about it being 
either a science or an art. Ours is a world of people badly in need of a medium 
of communication which will bring to folks sympathy and understanding from 
a mutual exchange of ideas that have the warmth of simple human relations. 
If, in such a world, community sociodrama can help serve that purpose then 
that is enough to justify it. It so completely ties up with our long tradition 
of political democratic action because the fundamental philosophy of both is 
based on the conception that community judgment, unhampered by individual 
authority, shall prevail. 

‘ 

Taking its roots from the fundamental sociodrama practices as developed 

by Moreno, the community sociodrama program experimented with at the 


) L. Moreno, “Workshop in Sociodrama”™ Sociatry, Vol. 333. 
Psychodrama (New York; Beacon House, 1540) Vol. I, P. 
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School of Speech of the University of Denver, during the academic year of 
1947-48 and the summer session of 1948, treated sociodrama as a methodology 
which applied a combination of dramatic and discussion techniques to the solu- 
tion of a problem of a group. The procedures not only attempted to explore 
the problem within the combined experiences of the group but also attempted 
to seek a solution based on the experiences of the group itself. It did not fol- 
low that the solution was to be a “right or wrong” solution; but rather a 
solution as satisfactory to the problem for the group as was possible due to 
inter-personal conflicts and individual differences in fundamental training and 
outlook. The purpose was to give members of a group an opportunity to ex- 
press themselves in open forum on current problems of concern to the group as 
individuals as well as concern to them as members of the group. Where the 
sociodrama approach differed from the standard communication approach was 
in placing the problems before members of the group without a restraining arm 
of authoritative expertness or a polished performance on the part of a speaker. 
This sense of expertness in the speaker often creates in an audience a self-con- 
sciousness and fear of saying the wrong thing which limits or entirely blocks par- 
ticipation in connection with group discussion on seemingly difficult and complex 
problems. Actually, by the use of elementary drama as a “warming-up” 
process, the sociodrama aimed to reduce the problem to such elementary human 
relations in such simple, concrete situations so familiar to the participants that 
group discussion came as easily and naturally as conversation around a family 
dinner table. 


The experimental work in community sociodrama was carried on in two 
classes taught by the writer, called “Community Sociodrama” and “Communi- 
cation in Community Problems.” During the course of the year four related 
but, nevertheless, different sociodramatic approaches to community therapy 
and reorganization were tried out. One project dealt with problems presented 
to the class in community sociodrama by various organized service, social, 
political, and religious clubs in the city of Denver. A second project con- 
cerned problems faced by the Denver Negroes of the segregated area in their 
association to the city at large as well as their own problems created by the 
limited area in which they were forced to live. A third project was developed 
for the Colorado State Medical Society in connection with its current public 
relations program. A fourth project was carried out by the class in Com- 
munication in Community Problems ai the small community of Castle Rock 
located some thirty miles south uf Denver. 
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These community sociodramas developed at the University of Denver were 
not of the “spontaneous-creative version.” They were carefully thought out 
and prepared in advance by part of the group for presentation to the whole 
group. The lines of the dramas were delivered extemporaneously; that is, they 
were not written out and memorized in advance although carefully planned 
in informal rehearsals which preceeded the actual presentation of the drama 
aspect of the sociodramatic session. 

If one or more spontaneous-creative sociodramas could have followed the 
discussion period in which new developments could have been dramatized, the 
sessions, from the sociodramatic point of view, would have been better. How- 
ever, during the first year of experimentations this seemed like trying to do 
too much, so it was not attempted. In further work, however, this added 


feature should be developed. 
1. 


The work in connection with the various organized clubs of Denver fol- 
lowed a procedure which asked the club secking the program to present a 
problem of interest chosen by members of the club to the sociodrama class 
several days in advance of the scheduled meeting. With the subject in hand 
the class, which was limited to thirty advanced and graduate students in the 
fields of speech and social science, proceeded to study and to discuss the subject 
in daily sessions without regard to its sociodramatic possibilities. If the sub- 
ject was beyond the range and experience of the group they sought infomation 
from all available sources on the campus. In case it was a local problem, the 
students interviewed citizens of Denver whom they knew to be deeply in- 
formed on the matter. After all members of the class had thoroughly famili- 
arized themselves with all the phases of the question involved, the subject 
matter was reduced to dramatic episodes, usually three. Roles were devised to 
tell the dramatic story of the episodes and these roles assigned to students. The 
students assigned to this particular project segregated themselves from the 
group and for several periods worked out the episodes in dialogue. After their 
sociodrama was formulated they presented it to the class who, in discussion, 
considered its effectiveness and suggested such change as, in the opinion of the 
group, were needed to give the drama not only a maximum of vital force but 
also extreme simplicity and objectivity in its final form. The role-takers again 
retired to reorganize and re-work their original conception in harmony with 
the group’s discussions. This was again presented before the class. Before the 
drama had the necessary final approval of the class the following conditions 
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had to be met by the drama and by the playing of the roles: 
(1) It had to be simple and human, yet concrete and definite so that 
the meaning could be understood at once and understood in terms of the 


problem. 
(2) It had to be objective with all sides of the question given equal 
emphasis. 


(3) It was not to settle or solve the problem, merely present it fairly 
from all points of view. 

(4) It had to be interesting, vital and stimulating in terms of the audience. 

(5) Above all, it had to be provocative so as to start immediate and 
spontaneous group discussion among the spectators. 

This dramatization was presented as a warming-up process to the citizens’ 
group at a regular meeting as a preliminary step to group discussion on the 
problem. The club members were advised that the purpose of the dramatiza- 
tion was to stimulate discussion. Usually discussion followed immediately and 
spontaneously. If, however, it was slow in starting, the student function was 
to carry on discussion until the audience did take hold. After audience parti- 
cipation developed, the student group, except for a leader who acted as dis- 
cussion chairman, dropped out of the discussion unless some point was directed 
to them. The dramas were in all cases so full and so carefully planned that 
discussion never drifted from the main problem. The drama usually ran be- 
tween twenty and thirty minutes, the discussion from ore hour to an hour and 
a half. In all cases informal discussion carried on in smaller groups after the 
formal program was over. 

Seventy-four sociodramas of this kind were presented in Denver during 
the experimental year. <A brief description of the drama of one of these socio- 
drama sessions may help make the general idea more clear. 

In April of 1948 the class had a request from one of the adult church 
study groups to present a sociodrama on the Italian general election which was 
to take place shortly after the presentation of the sociodrama. 

The first episode depicted a Russian propaganda leader briefing and in- 
structing members of the communist party on a plan of action for the coming 
campaign. He was ruthless and determined and dogmatic. Idealistic promises 
were to be made in turning land and factories over to the Italian peasant and 
worker once communism held sway. With much force he pictured the glorious 
consequences to Russia in victory, the deploring results in defeat. 

The second episode depicted members of our State Department planning 
the campaign for victory of the non-communists in Italy. Equally as ruthless 
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did this planning develop. A barrage of telegrams was planned. The United 
States fleet was to be sent on maneuvers to the Mediterranean Sea. It was to be 
made clear that the Marshall aid would be withdrawn if the election was lost 
to the Italian communists. The significance of victory in the election to the 
U. S. was emphasized as was the depressing consequence of a Russian victory. 

The third and last scene was centered around an Italian family. One son, 
strongly anti-communist, was bitter against the cold threats of Russia; an- 
other son, strongly communistic, was equally bitter against the use of Ameri- 
can dollars to force a favorable election. One daughter saw the election in 
terms of one world dominated by Russia and communism; another daughter, in 
terms of an America and United Nations program. One son and daughter 
were planning on going to Russia; the other two, to America as soon as possible, 

The father at last pointed out with great sorrow that it was not an Italian 
election at all, that they, as Italians, were no more free than they had been 
under fascism, that it was an election between Russia and the United States 
for power in which the Italian people were mere pawns of these two great 
powers even as they were on their own soil struggling to revive their own tradi- 
tions. He felt that this struggle between the two nations would in the end 
destroy not only Italy but the world. 

The effectiveness of the session may best be told perhaps by printing the 
comments on the sociodrama written by the secretary of the church group to 
the writer: 


Denver, Colorado 
May 11, 1948 


Dear Professor Hansen: 


I have been very lax in not writing before this thanking you and your 
group for the program presented April 18th at our church. However, it was 
not until now that I have realized how much interest has been stimulated by 
the program. 

Not only were there the usual comments that evening that might be ex- 
pected, but the church office was swamped with calls tomplimenting the church 
on its presentation of such a subject. To me, the best evidence of the interest 
aroused by the discussion was the fact that the Wednesday night following 
your program a speaker had been scheduled to speak on the Marshall Plan at 
the close of the weekly Church night dinner. The advance reservations had 
been very light until after your sociodrama when they completely sold out 
dinner tickets and had to ask people to come just for the speaker. The majority 


~ 
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of those who called made the comment that they had either heard the pro- 
gram or about it and felt that more information would be beneficial to them. 
The speaker scheduled cancelled at the last minute so Rev. Gibbels, our Director, 
conducted a free discussion of the problem. He states that constantly during 
the exchanges of opinion references were made to the program presented to the 
church by your group. 


Such lasting interest in any program presented is very rare in our church 
groups, and again I want to thank you most sincerely for a very worth-while 
program and one that will not be forgotten for a long time. 


(Signed) Margaret J. Krekel 


It is possible now to make certain conclusions regarding the effectiveness 
of this experimental project in terms of its educational significance to the 
students. The work seems to have demonstrated five things: (1) In the pre- 
paratory period the students could work well together as 2 group in exploring 
and analyzing a controversial subject. In nearly all cases the class approached 
the problem with almost violent disagreement but did, as time passed, reach a 
satisfactory group solution as to the method of presentation. This group solu- 
tion of problems by the group proved to be a very satisfactory procedure to 
the class as individuals and as members of the group. (2) The program gave 
the students a feeling of the importance of the group in society. It helped 
them appreciate the part education could play in preparing them as citizens for 
democratic society in which decisions made by the group prevail for the group. 
(3) The fact that the class activities were to be presented and tested in real 
give-and-take community situations took the classroom work out of an apath- 
etic routine. (4) The work brought the students in direct contact with the 
community mind and the community point of view which, to the surprise of 
the students, was quite different from the student mind and point of view. 
This had a marked tendency to narrow the gap for the student between the 
academic world and his world of tomorrow. (5) The indirect approach to the 
problem used in the drama did not in any case create personal conflicts between 
individual students and the citizen group even though at times the student 
viewpoint could be considered somewhat radical. There was a marked mutual 
respect developed in the interchange of ideas between the adult citizen groups 
and the members of the University student body even when there were wide 
differences of opinion. This may be attributed to the fact that the student 
introduction of the subject had the indirect approach drama permits, 
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2. 


In the summer of 1947 the Mayor of the city of Denver appointed the 
Mayor’s Interim Survey Committee on Human Relations. When a very liberal 
report was published in part in the late fall, many of the leading Negro citi- 
zens of Denver felt the colored population were unaware of the significance of 
the report and that they were singularly unresponsive. In order to bring the 
matter of the report more vividly to the citizens of the Negro community, the 
Phyllis Wheatly (colored) Branch of the YWCA invited the sociodrama class 
to present a sociodrama and a discussion on the subject. 


The sociodrama was prepared after careful reading of the Minority re- 
port, class meetings with members of the Mayor’s committee, and study of local 
editorial and news stories. Also, some members of the class belonged to Denver’s 
Minority groups. It was prepared in three episodes. It was presented extem- 
poraneously before a large audience of Negro citizens of Denver and followed by 
informal discussion. 


The setting of the first episode was placed in a conservative club where 
several citizens expressed fear that the liberal report, if published, would reflect 
badly on the conservative reputation they felt Denver enjoyed. They thought 
it was better to let sleeping dogs lie and do nothing about the racial inequalities 
emphasized in the report. The porter, a member of the Minority group, listened 
with much attention. 


The second episode took place in the house of the porter. A quarrel re- 
sulted between the porter father, who maintained the point of view he had 
heard expressed at the club, and his daughter, a student, who felt progress 
could not be made in Civil Rights unless the Minority groups themselves ac- 
tively worked for those rights. She stated that she, with others who felt as she 
did, was calling on the Mayor the following morning. 


The third episode took place in the Mayor’s office. While very cordial and 
interested, the Mayor felt he could not act on the report unless Minority groups 
showed more vital interest in the report than they had manifested up to this 
point. He was assured they would. 


The following letter from the Executive Director of the sponsoring group 
gives an indication as to how the sociodrama reacted: 
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Phyllis Wheatly Branch 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
January 20, 1948 
Dear Mr. Hansen: 


We are really very grateful to you and your students for your participation 
in our Annual Meeting. We have not purposely delayed writing you but are 
rather glad a few days have elapsed, because of the comments which have ac- 
cumulated. Quite a number of people have called or come by to let us know 
they very much appreciated and enjoyed the sociodrama which you presented 
for us. Indications are that the audience definitely got the point and that con- 
siderable constructive discussion is going on in the community. 

It is our sincere hope that as a result a number of people will let the Mayor 
know their opinions. 

(Signed) Frances M. Gordon 

As an outgrowth of this sociodrama a number of residents of the Negro 
area requested the class in community problems to assist them in organizing a 
inter-racial problem as it affected the Negroes in Denver. Consequently, a 
Cosmopolitan Library Study Club was organized and a series of eight meetings 
held under the auspices of the class and under the direction of Gilbert Rau, 
graduate student in the School of Speech. The topics discussed during the 
study group which would also present sociodramas in character with the general 
period were: (1) Why are we here in Denver? (2) Denver and its people. 
(3) Our town and our work. (4) Our town—its social, religious and cultural 
life. (5) Our town and our state. (6) The Rocky Mountain Empire and our 
people. (7) Summary and evaluation. 

At the completion of this series of the studies, the Negroes involved in the 
study group organized the material into a series of sociodramas which they pre- 
sented to their community at large. These sociodramas were rehearsed although 
extemporaneous after the manner of the sociodramas developed in the class- 
room work at the University of Denver. They attracted good-sized audiences 
who responded well in the discussion which followed the sociodramas. 


3. 

A survey of the medical profession in Colorado made during 1947 by the 
Colorado State Medical Society indicated that the relations between the public 
and that profession needed strengthening in that state if the profession was to 
enjoy the continued good will of the people. As a result the Society organized 
a number of programs within the state to strengthen its public relations. 
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Among the programs offered was a series of meetings between prominent doctors 
and the advanced students in the University of Colorado Medical School located 
in Denver. In order that these meetings might be vivid and real to the med- 
ical students the Society asked the class in sociodrama at the University of Den- 
ver to prepare a number of sociodramas on public relations subjects suggested 
to them by the Society. The matters to be sociodramatized were situations in 
which a young doctor could, without necessarily meaning to do so, make seti- 
ous public relations mistakes which would not only reflect badly on his own 
practice but would reflect badly on the medical profession as a whole. 

Somewhat like the procedure followed with the organized clubs of Denver, 
the Colorado Medical Society gave the class subjects which were to be discussed 
by prominent physicians of the state at these meetings. The plan called for a 
sociodrama that would precede the discussion led by a visiting physician. 

When the sociodrama class received the subject to be discussed they pro- 
ceeded to explore and analyze it and then reduce it to dramatic episodes for 
presentation. The procedure followed in these sociodramas was to present first 
the wrong way of dealing with the peculiar problem involved from the point of 
view of the Medical Society and then to follow this with the right way. 

To have had the students of the medical school participate in the socio- 
drama would have been a better plan than to have had members of the socio- 
drama class act as role-takers in those dramas. But as a means of introducing 
sociodrama as a technique in public relations, the plan of using experienced 
sociodrama students as role-takers seemed more feasible. 

The response to this venture in the public relations field with sociodrama 
may be seen in the following letter mailed to the Chancellor of the University 
of Denver by the President of the Colorado Medical Society: 


Colorado State Medical Society 
Denver, Colorado 
May 18, 1948 
Dear Chancellor Price: ‘ 

The students in sociodrama in the School of Speech of Denver University, 
under the direction of Professor Bert Hansen, have assisted the Colorado State 
Medical Society in a series of 9 lectures on public relations for the medical stu- 
dents at the University of Colorado. Through their presentation in sociodramas 
of the dos and don’ts of good medical public relations, they have added im- 
measurably to the success of the lecture series. 
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On behalf of the State Society I want to express sincere thanks to you and 

through you to Professor Hansen and his students for their splendid work. 
(Signed) John S. Bouslog 
4. 

A fourth project used in testing sociodrama techniques as part of a uni- 
versity classroom course in community problems was carried out in the small- 
town community of Castle Rock, Colorado, located some thirty miles south 
of Denver. An invitation was extended by the Business Men’s Organization of 
that town to the class in Communication in Community Problems to analyze 
and explore the social and recreational facilities and to suggest a therapy pro- 
gram to them, It was decided in class to present our findings and recommen- 
dations in the form of a sociodrama which would be followed by a discussion at 
a general town-hall meeting. 

To discover the problems of Castle Rock and what the people thought of 
them, the class, assisted by the Opinion Research Centre of the University, pre- 
pared a community survey form and a questionnaire to be used in exploring the 
problems and the people’s reaction to them. 

The survey was concerned chiefly with the types of public and commercial 
recreational facilities, social and church activities, and the fraternal organiza- 
tions’ facilities already in existence in the community. The survey was inter- 
ested also in determining the availability of these various facilities to determine 
if there were restrictions, either social or economic, that limited an over-all 
community participation. Data was worked out in connection with the or- 
ganized clubs. Did they in the aggregate represent only a few citizens belong- 
ing to several clubs, or did nearly everyone in the community belong to one 
or another? A final feature of the survey tried to discover inter-club and or- 
ganization difficulties, to determine whether they worked together for the 
common good of the community, or if there was a rivalry for prominence be- 
tween them that placed the particular club and organization interest ahead of 
community interest. 

The questionnaire was concerned with the individual. What he felt 
about the community, its facilities, its possibilities and its shortcomings; what 
kind of recreational and social activities he wanted to take part in that were 
not available to him; how he felt the various agencies could better serve him 
and his family as well as the community as a whole. They were asked to list 
the activities they would take part in if they had an opportunity; they were 
asked to state what means they felt should be taken to build a better commun- 
ity spirit; they were asked to frankly tell what they thought was right with 
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our community and what was wrong. Each individual who answered the ques- 
tionnaire was asked to give information about his age, formal education, occu- 
pation and income. 

The sociodrama developed out of this material and presented in Castle Rock 
did not name Castle Rock directly as the town being dramatized. It was felt 
that an indirect approach to the subject matter would be more effective in a 
town than a direct approach. Besides, there is no reason to suppose that the 
conditions found existing in Castle Rock were not typical of the western Am- 
erican small-town community. So the sociodrama was called “Small-Town, 
U.S.A.” 

The sociodrama, in its first episode, dealt with the inability of a town 
council to develop a constructive program of recreation for the community 
because of the predominance of an ultra-conservative group to whom any 
town-supported recreation program seemed unnecessarily wasteful. These men 
had not grown up in a community sense; to them the things should be as they 
had been. The second episode dealt with the small community family in a 
state of decline as a permanent unit in the small community. The children, 
encouraged by a disillusioned mother and father moved on, by way of the col- 
leges, from the small community to the large cities where they felt greater op- 
portunities were available to them. The last episode presented a forum of alert, 
civic-minded citizens intent on a constructive program which could bring to 
their small community all the modern advantages of the city without deriving 
the small town of its much valued sense of neighborhood and full-human-being 
existence. 

This sociodrama was given on two occasions. First, before a group of 
Castle Rock town people and later before a group of rural people from the 
neighboring territory who consider Castle Rock their town. Through this 
indirect approach, the problems of their own community were clearly evident 
to them yet they were able to laugh at the difficulties involved without a sense 
of laughing at themselves. In the formal discussion that followed they could 
talk about the general problem of small-community therapy with the students 
and others involved without the self-conscious sense of* criticizing themselves 
or their community or being criticized by strangers. In the informal discussion 
they were willing to concede, however, that the problems involved in the socio- 
drama were their own problems and that something should be done about it. 
This seemed to indicate that the purpose of the project was fulfilled as far as 
the sociodrama was concerned. 

The Castle Rock project was observed by President Edward R. Bartlett of 
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the Iliff School of Theology who wished to see the effectiveness of community 
sociodrama in his school’s program of training ministers for small community 
posts. The following letter about the work reflects his interest: 


The Iliff School of Theology 
Denver, Colorado 
September 18, 1948 
My dear Professor Hansen: 

Thank you for making available to me the report on the community pro- 
ject “Small Town, U.S.A.,” the presentation of which I was privileged to wit- 
ness recently. I stopped at Castle Rock the other day and recognized how 
~salistically the students presented the matter which earlier had been worked 
out in that community. There seems to be no question that you have a tech- 
nique which makes vivid specific problems in society. I can imagine it is ex- 
cellent motivation for work in the field of speech. 

(Signed) Edward R. Bartlett, President 


To what may we attribute the apparent success of the sociodramatic pro- 
gram carried out in the Denver community by the classes using sociodrama at 
the Denver University; why did it seem to be an effective medium of com- 
munication? 

In the first place, the effectiveness may be attributed to the use of simple 
drama. Drama is a clear and easy method of transmission because the fact 
material operates on the level of concrete, human illustration. Also, the in- 
direct approach of drama allows the spectators to make their own inferences, 
the opposite of the more didactic methods of communication in which the 
speaker makes the inferences. Furthermore, drama can communicate almost 
anything and can be made attractive on many appreciation levels at the same 
time. Thus the drama aspect of a sociodramatic session not only has interested, 
but also attracted spectators, removing self-consciousness by making them in- 
directly a part of the story that unfolds. 

The second reason for its success may be attributed to the fact that people, 
both urban and rural, are fundamentally a “town-meeting” people. They 
better enjoy and take active part in discussion programs which are not charac- 
terized by polished, smooth, and highly professional performances given by ex- 
perts. These latter programs people may admire and respect but as individuals 
they usually do not become part of them in an active sense nor do they become 
aggressively active in doing something. In our present-day society the truth of 
this is often overlooked. Too often audience silence and courtesy is accepted by 
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speakers as audience acquiescence. When the usual reserve of voicing opinion 
that characterizes most people at public gatherings is removed, as it is in a com- 
munity sociodramatic session, people talk freely and easily with a real sense of 
the importance of their own contribution. Active participation in discussion 
often leads to action. 


These facts were made clear to us repeatedly by our experiences even among 
men holding significant and important places in business and professional 


society. One of the programs put on by the students was before the Denver ° 


Cooperative Club, a service group long established which can and does afford the 
best available speaking talent for its weekly meeting. After the student socio- 
drama program was presented to them in July of 1948, the following letter was 
written to us about the program: 


August 30, 1948 
Gentlemen: 


I want to express not only my thanks and appreciation but that of every 
member of our group for the program conducted by Mr. Bert Hansen and his 
sociodrama students before the Denver Cooperative Club. The program was 
voted one of the best we have ever had and I have been requested by many of 
our members to have a repeat performance covering a different subject. 


(Signed) SS. A. Riesenman, Secretary 


Community sociodrama should not be considered as an end in itself, rather 
it should be considered as a means to an end. Community development in an 
increasing number of cases starts with study and discussion groups of one kind 
or another. Any community program of action (the actual working out of 
solution to problems) should proceed from these sessions in which discussion has 
been fluid. These projects here described have not been, primarily, concerned 
with direct action; rather they have been concerned with indirect action. 
However, the ultimate aim of community sociodrama is direct action. As Dr. 
Moreno points out, “the exploratory value of sociodramatic procedure is only 
one half of the contribution which it can make, the‘other and perhaps the 
greater half of the contribution is that it can cure as well as solve, that it can 
change atitudes as well as study them.”(7) 


Further study and research in community sociodrama is needed to demon- 
strate how it can be used in communities in direct action programs. Experi- 


(7) J. L. Moreno, Psychodrama, Vol. |, P. 363. 
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mental work in using sociodrama methods of the conserved type is being devel- 
oped by the writer in a community-therapy-program at the Montana State 
University. (®) Some of this work has led to direct community action. 

It seems to have been made clear in India during the last half decade that 
mass movements in political and social reform can result from the use of simple 
discussion methods in which attention is directed to non-violent group action. 
Surely World War II must have ended an era in Europe in which people un- 
wittingly responded to flamboyant oratory. In America, this fall after the 
November elections, it seems evident to many that that kind of speech-making 
which asumes that a passive audience is a responding audience is also on its 
way out. 


21. PLAYING OUT OUR PROBLEMS IN SOCIODRAMA 
H. W. anp J. P. Scummt* 


Ohio State University 

Everybody likes a play. Nearly everybody likes to be in one. Almost no 
one likes to memorize “parts.” 

Here are some plays in which parts don’t have to be memorized, because 
each person plays his own role, or the role of someone in his community which 
he knows by heart already. Somebody like “old man so-and-so,” or “fresh 
Freddie.” 

Shakespeare said, “All the world’s a stage and all the men and women mere- 
ly players.” Each of us can see proof of this point every day. Take a look at 
yourself or a neighbor, in a number of real life roles—the student, the auto 
driver, the father, the mother, the lover, the sweetheart, the son or daughter, the 
wage earner, the church-goer. What do you think of yourself in the compli- 
cated drama of living? 

Through Sociodrama we can play out these roles the way they look to 
us in real life. We can compare our own way of playing a role with the role 
performance of other members of our group. How well do we do in difficult 
real-life situations? What new skills and attitudes do we need to develop to be- 
come effective members of our club or community? Are we effective citizens 
in a representative government? 

Let’s begin. 


(8) Bert Hansen “A Tale of the Bitter Root”: eed as Sociodrama. The Quarterly 
ournal of Speech, Vol. XXXIII, No. 2, April 1947 
“Sociodrama in a Small-Community Therapy-Program”™ Sociatry, Vol. 1, 
o. |, Mar 
*Adapted from an outline developed by Robert B. Haas, former instructor at Ohio State 
University High School. 
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B. 


A. 


Cc. 


D. 


INstRUCTION:: Under the direction of your director, try to decide what 
characters or role types would be needed to enact one of the situations below 
which interests the group. Try to decide how each of these roles might be 
enacted so the conflicts are clear. How would each of the persons involved 
think, act, and talk if they got together and tried to “work things out?” 


SITUATIONS FOR CONSIDERATION 


Jean Talbott is an 18-year-old girl who was very close to her parents 
until she overheard them discussing her boy-friend, Ted Green, and 
discovered that they didn’t care for him at all. Jean is very fond of 
Ted, who has asked her to marry him when she finishes school next 
summer, and she finds she must either reconcile her parents to Ted 
or else make the decision to marry him against their wishes. 
The young people in a small community have started a youth group. 
They meet for a few weeks at a local church. Even the minister 
agrees with them that social dancing is an appropriate activity for 
them, but because of local tradition, he does not feel free to have 
them dance at the church. Failing any other meeting place, the 
young people decide to approach the high school principal for the 
use of the local school building after hours. The principal is respon- 
sible to a tough school board, which includes church members. 


Ted works for his father on the farm. He knows that the war years 
have been the first financially easy ones his parents have ever had, 
and that every penny of the family is accounted for in advance. He 
gets a moderate allowance from the profits, but, since he last year 
chose the farm as his life’s work, he feels that some more business- 
like arrangements should have been made with his father. For ex- 
ample, he may want sometime to marry, or have a car of his own 
when he can afford it. Right now both seem impossible. He does 
absolutely need more allowance, however, because he has a girl he’s 
known for a long time and whom he’s just asked to go steady. 

Larry has been working hard to become financially independent of 
his parents by raising and selling some livestock of his own. While 
he is having a late breakfast with his father and mother on Sunday 
morning, that nasty neighbor storms in to accuse Larry of letting a 
bull get out and destroy his vegetable garden. Neither Larry nor his 
parents have even met the neighbor, who keeps vicious dogs around 
his place and discourages visitors of any kind. 


to 
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E. Since finishing high school, John Rowan has worked with his father 
at farming. The family is well enough off, and John has been think- 
ing for a year or so about going to college. He could take agriculture, 
but lately he’s thought he might like to be a veterinarian, or perhaps, 
a rural sociologist. He is an only child, and his parents have always 
thought of him as wanting to stay at home. John’s father, too, hasn’t 
much patience with college education for farmers, and he is su- 
premely happy that John seems never to have mentioned wanting to 
go away from home. With John’s help, now, Mr. Rowan is sure that 
he can take it easier around the farm. Finally, John can just take 
over, but that will be a while yet. 

F. Bruce Schaeffer and his wife, Mary, are both interested in leadership 
jobs in their rural community. They want to begin by organizing 
not only the young people but the parents into some community rec- 
reation. A major problem is approaching all the different religious 
and cultural groups (each with different attitudes) in the town. 
Many difficulties are encountered in getting all these groups working 
together. Parents are harder to bring together than the young people. 

Your group should be able to describe many other real life situations similar 

to those above. 
How To po SociopRAMA 
1. What is Sociodrama? Sociodrama* is a discussion method combined with a 
drama method. The group watches a few of its fellow members play out the 
roles in some real life problem. You talk about the way it is being done 
and suggest what might be better or different ways “to work things out.” 
2. What Does It Take To Play Sociodrama? 

a. A “Director of Production,” who corresponds to the discussion leader 
of a forum group and whose job it is to keep the action going spon- 
taneously. 

b. Participating actors who take the roles required to play out the situation 

decided upon. 
Participating actors needn’t try to be “dramatic.” They need only to 
play their roles as realistically as they have seen them in real life. Of 
course, a further responsibility is to develop the conflict as clearly as 
possible and to keep the action going until the director stops them. 

c. Participating audience whose members appreciate and understand the 


*See d L. Moreno: “Sociodrama,"” Psychodrama Monographs No. |, Beacon House, Beacon, 
New York. 
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problem being enacted. They can help out by thinking through alter- 
native solutions to the problem, and “go into action” themselves to 
demonstrate their points of view. 

Sociodrama works best with groups of around 25 persons to permit 
maximum participation by the audience. Demonstrations may be given 
before larger groups. Or, the assembly can be divided into discussion 
huddles of five persons to make suggestions. 

3. How Start to Play Sociodrama? 

Some simple illustration might be used to demonstrate the sociodrama 

method before a new group, such as a speeder and a traffic cop. The pro- 

cedure might take the following form: 

a. The director asks for a show of hands of those who would like to own 
a new automobile. Two young men and a young lady are asked to 
come to the stage. 

b. Two chairs are arranged as the front seat of an auto. One young man 
is asked to take the young lady for a ride and point out the new fea- 
tures of the automobile, etc., etc. 

c. As the ride proceeds the second young man can be tipped off secretly 
to play the role of a traffic cop. 

d. The young man driving the car is then encouraged to show how fast 
the auto will go. At the proper time the traffic cop is signaled to make 
his entrance from the rear. 

e. The director then encourages an argument. The argument may be 
stopped from time to time to get ideas from the audience. The players 
may be asked to try out the suggestions or the persons who make the 
suggestions may be asked to come to the stage and take over one of 
the roles. Another procedure is to reverse the roles (the traffic cop 
taking <he role of the driver, etc.) especially when one of the char- 
acters is dominant or is inclined to be “fresh.” 

f. Following this demonstration the director can continue the discussion 
with questions as “What is the purpose of traffic officer?” “Why do we 
need traffic officers?” “Who hires them?” etc. 

The above demonstration need not take more than 10 or 15 minutes. It can 
then be followed by playing out real-life situations. The director can have the 
audience help decide what characters or role-types are needed to enact the sit- 
uation and how each role might be enacted so that the conflicts are clear. 
4. Summary of Techniques Used in Sociodrama. 

a. Actualization—Simply acting out spontaneously the roles that are em- 
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bedded in a particular situation. 

Role taking.—‘Taking on” or “carrying” roles which are required by 
the situation. 

Interaction.—Reacting with the other members of the cast as you think 
your role requires you to. 

Role Reversal_—The director may switch two members of his cast in 
order to give them insight into one another’s roles. This is a good test 
of role sincerity. 

Auxiliary Coaching.—The director may suggest ways of “pointing up” 
the conflict to a member of his cast during the performance, or the 
members of the participating audience may make suggestions to the 
role-takers to help them from time to time. That is, stop the show for 
a quick coaching. 

Discussion.—Sociodramatic performance is concrete enough to talk 
about. A discussion of how the different roles were enacted, of how the 
different conflicts were solved, of other ways to approach the problem, 
of other problems which may be suggested. Such a discussion can be 
carried on very fruitfully during and after a sociodramatic session. 


Sociodrama can be used by groups to clarify and test the adequacy of 
social habits, skills, attitudes, and values in action. Get suggestions this 


way for solving your own family, group, or community problems. 
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SECTION VI 
PROJECTS IN COUNSELING 


| PSYCHODRAMATIC METHODS IN THE COLLEGE 


22. THE STUDENT PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


Paut ToRRANCE 
Counseling Bureau, Kansas State College 


It is remarkable how similar are the basic philosophies of college student 
personnel work and those of psychodrama, sociodrama, and sociometry. The 
tenet of sociometry that a “true therapeutic procedure cannot have less an ob- 
jective than the whole of mankind,” but that “‘no adequate therapy can be 
prescribed as long as mankind is not a unity in some fashion and as long as its 
organization remains unknown” would appear to be entirely compatible with 
the student personnel point of view in higher education. Both are interested 
in “whole” individuals and not in just one narrow segment of their develop- 
ment. Both are interested in the welfare of whole institutions, not just in 
this and that individual or this and that group. Student personnel is con- 
cerned about the larger responsibility of the college and its members in the 
community and in the whole of society. What, then, are the techniques and 
instruments that have been developed from sociometric and psychodramatic 
theory that may be used in the college student personnel program? 

The following services considered by leaders in the field as essential to 
the college student personnel program! seem to offer considerable opportunity 
for the application of such techniques: diagnosis and counseling, orientation, 
pre-college counseling, remedial assistance, supervision of student activities, 
supervision of living, placement, and coordination of religious activities. 


DIAGNosIs AND COUNSELING 


Diagnosing and counseling, generally recognized as the heart of the student 
personnel program, has probably been the most adequately discussed in psycho- 
guidance clinics. 

The diagnostic uses of psychodrama have been destribed by J. L. Moreno?, 
John Del Torto and Paul Cornyetz?, Percival M. Symonds‘, Urie Bronfenbren- 


1 Hopkins, E. H., “The Essentials of a Student Personnel Program,” Address Fey 
at mamas i of American College Personnel Association at Chicago, March 29, 1948. 

2 Moreno, J. L., Psychodrama, Vol. I, Beacon House, Beacon, N. Y., 1946 

3 Del Torto, and Cornyetz, Paul, as Expressive ‘and Tech- 
nique, Beacon House, Beacon, N. Y., 1945. 

4 Symonds, Percival M., “Role Playing as Diagnostic Procedure in the Selection of 
Leaders,” Sociatry, Vol. !, No. 1, pp. 43-50, 1947. 
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ner and Theodore M. Newcomb’, and others. The first two deal with applica- 
tions principally in the psychiatric clinic and the others with applications in the 
assessment program of the O.S.S. during World War II. No valid reason is 
apparent why such action tests cannot be fruitfully applied in the college guid- 
ance clinic. Limited experience by the author has shown that action tests are 
no more time consuming than such tests as the Rorschach and the Thematic 
Apperception Test. For example, the set of nine psychodramatic tests sug- 
gested by Del Torto and Cornyetz have been administered to college students 
within the usual hour appointment. We are not intimating that action testing 
is ready to displace other psychological tests, but we do contend that they get 
at facets of personality not touched by other means in clinical practice. 

Applications of psychodramatic methods in counseling have been described 
by Haas,® MacDonald,’ and others. Haas reports its application in the counsel- 
ing of high school students, and, while Macdonald’s experiences were in a col- 
lege situation, they did not take place in a college counseling bureau. Haas 
characterizes the method as a positive approach midway between the extremes 
of directive and non-directive counseling, and refers to it, after Moreno, as 
self-directive counseling. Macdonald makes a claim for the effectiveness of 
psychodramatic counseling over non-directive counseling by describing and 
giving protocols of single sessions she experienced with Rogers and with Moreno 
a few months apart. 


The chief difficulties ordinarily presenting themselves in the college guid- 
ance clinic are provisions for “auxiliary egos” and space. Secretaries, student 
assistants, psychometrists and other staff members can be trained as “auxiliary 
egos,” and a directory of idle classrooms in the building may provide the space. 
The usual counselor’s office is ill-suited to action counseling, except in an ex- 
tremely limited fashion. The desired solution would be the construction of a 
small theater as a part of the physical set-up of the college guidance center. It 
could then be used for action counseling and testing, seminars, and as a labora- 
tory for action research. 


The open session and group therapy situations also offer at least partial 
solutions since they obviate the difficulties just mentioned. During the spring 
semester of 1948 we experimented with evening sessions calling them “Human 


5 Bronfenbrenner, Urie and Newcomb, Theodore M., “Improvisations—An Application of 
Psychodrama in Personality Diagnosis,” Sociatry, Vol. I, No. 4, pp. 367-382, 1948. 
6 Haas, Robert B., “Action Counseling and Process Analysis: A Psychodramatic Ap- 
proach,” Sociatry, Vol. 1, No. 3, pp. 256-285, 1947. 
7 A., “Psychodrama Explores a Private World,” Sociatry, Vol. I, 
lo. I, pp. 97-118, 


1947. 
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Relations Forums” with some degree of success. Already some colleges, like 
the University of Oklahoma and Kansas State College, offer and give academic 
credit for courses called “Psychology of Personal Orientation” and which fulfill 
the major requirements of group psychotherapy. The worth of psychodramatic 
techniques in group psychotherapy has been fairly well established as evidenced 
by its increasing use in hospitals, prisons, industry, mental hygiene clinics, and 
in social group work. There seem to be no reasons why such procedures cannot 
be applied successfully in a college situation. 
ORIENTATION 

The typical pattern for the orientation of freshmen to college life is a 
Freshman Orientation Week with a series of activities consisting of the admin- 
istration of tests, tours of the campus, introduction of student leaders, and a 
few lectures. Many doubt that this procedure really effects a clear and realistic 
orientation to college life and have suggested various plans for the extension of 
orientation throughout the freshman year. For example, Dr. Carl Rogers has 
suggested weekly orientation sessions throughout the freshman year® to effect 
this clearer and more realistic orientation and the improvement of group mor- 
ale. He suggests a group technique which embodies the basic principles of 
client-centered counseling, with a major part of such sessions devoted to prob- 
lems of interpersonal relations and group living. It would be based on the 
assumption that everyone can profit by such training. Reports of the success 
of psychodramatic techniques for such purposes in industry made by such 
leaders as Alex Bavelas?, Leland Bradford'®, Alvin Zander'', Ronald Lippitt!?, 
and Bradford and Lippitt'? would lead us to expect equally gratifying results 
in a college situation. Recent evaluations of the effectiveness of verbal in- 
struction and discussion indicate surprisingly little change in the human- 
relationship behavior of supervisory training groups. Some efforts have even 
had negative effects by increasing tension and anxiety in the trainees. Accu- 
mulating evidence seems to indicate that action methods combined with dis- 
cussion and lecture definitely offer hope for more effective techniques. 

Another use which has been made of psychodramatic methods in the Ori- 


8 Rogers, Carl R., “Implications of Client-Centered Counseling for College Personnel 
Work,” Address delivered at convention of American College Personnel Association 
at Chicago, April |, 1948. 
9 remy —— ‘Role Training and Management Training,” Sociatry, Vol. I, No. 2, pp. 
10 aye LeLand P., “The Use of Psychodrama for Group Consultants,” Sociatry, Vol. 
No. 2 ie 192- 197, 1947. 
Ivin, “Role A Technique the Necessarily Dominating 


Leader,” Sociatry,, Vol. 2. OE. 225-235, 
erception a Approval,” Sociatry, 


1. 
13 Bradford, a ge +» and Lippi Ronald, “Role Playing in Supervisory Training,” 
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entation Week program has been in the training of upperclassmen as assistants. 
In the orientation program of Kansas State College, freshmen are divided into 
small groups the first day with an upperclassman as leader, and these groups 
engage in a number of activities as groups. In the training session, upper- 
classmen who had previously served in this capacity pointed out some of the 
problems of interpersonal relations which arise. These, in turn, were dramatized 
and discussed. One of the outcomes was the recognition of the need for more 
knowledge about the college and the purpose of orientation activities. 

Another recognized part of the orientation program is the faculty advisory 
system with its in-service training program. Here we have a group of faculty 
members interested in students but with little or no training in counseling. 
The in-service training programs of most institutions usually consists of one or 
more annual lectures to advisers; some have gone further by providing a hand- 
book of suggestions and reference data and arranging a series of lectures and 
discussions on test interpretation, counseling techniques and the like. Perhaps 
more effective presentation techniques would result in more widespread train- 
ing programs. In such an in-service training program we experimented briefly 
with psychodramatic methods in presenting concepts of counseling that might 
be used by the relatively untrained adviser. In the demonstration, Counseling 
Bureau staff played both the counselor and counselee roles. Some expressd a 
feeling then that this idea might have been expanded and used as a training 
device with advisers playing these roles and the audience analyzing the per- 
formance. Margaret E. Barron has reported how this method has been effec- 
tively used in training interviewers in the Federal Security Agency'*. Such 
methods judiciously applied should increase the effectiveness of in-service train- 
ing for faculty advisers. 


Pre-CoLLEGE COUNSELING 


Nothing additional needs to be said about pre-college counseling as it gen- 
erally takes place in about the same framework as all diagnosis and counseling. 
REMEDIAL AssISTANCE 

Remedial assistance as a student personnel service usually consists of as- 
sistance in the areas of speech, reading, study habits, and personality. The use 
of psychodramatic methods in the speech clinic have been described by Elisa- 
beth Stevens!5, Robert Haas!®, and others. Stevens describes her success with 


14 Sora menogeret E., “Role Practice in Interview Training,” Sociatry, Vol. I, No. 2, pp. 

15 Stevens, Elizabeth, “Psychodrama in the Speech Clinic,” Seciatry, Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 

16 Haas, Robert B., “Psychodramatic Retraining of Stutterers,” Sociatry, Vol. 1, No. 3, 
pp. 293-295, 1947. 
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the mute situation emphasizing the importance of non-verbal means of com- 
munication in such treatment. Both Haas and Stevens emphasize the fact 
that speech difficulties are but manifestations of some more deep-rooted mal- 
adjustment and that it is of little value to treat the symptom without exploring 
the causes of the maladjustment and working toward the basic personality read- 
justment. 

Like remedial speech training, the application of psychodramatic tech- 
niques in remedial reading training depends upon one’s point of view regarding 
such retraining. There is some evidence to indicate that reading difficulties, 
too, are only manifestations of some more deep-rooted maladjustment!” and 
that any really effective remedial reading program involves psychotherapy. 
Remedial reading placed on this basis can quite readily utilize psychodramatic 
techniques. As with speech difficulties, we do recognize some physical causes 
such as faulty vision and these cannot be ignored. There is some evidence, 
however, that we might proceed more profitably along psychotherapeutic lines 
than with drills and exercises in our approach to remedial reading. 

Remediation in the area of study habits involves somewhat the same 
factors. Certainly the interpersonal factors which interfere with the develop- 
ment of good study habits could be treated effectively by psychodramatic meth- 
ods, and diagnosis and a planned program of retraining might well be based 
on action tests. The mechanics as well as the emotional factors involved could 
be studied. The way one “warms up” to studying appears to be of extreme 
importance, and the only really effective approach to this in the clinic would 
seem to be through psychodramatic techniques. 


Remedial assistance regarding personality difficulties may soon be recog- 
nized as a more definite part of the college personnel program. Such efforts as 
Dr. Bryng Bryngelson’s classes in “Personality Development” at the University 
of Minnesota!® and similar classes already mentioned at the University of Okla- 
homa and Kansas State College are suggestive of what might be done. The 
basic methods of psychodrama and sociodrama as set forth by Moreno and 
others in Group Psychotherapy and Psychodrama should prove valuable. 


SUPERVISION OF STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Perhaps the most valuable personnel service needed by student activities is 
in the area of leadership training. The procedures and techniques reported by 


17 West, William E., “The Effectiveness of Certain Remedial Procedures as 
fluence Reading Problems and P Adj t,"" Unpublished by M. S. he a 
Kansas State llege, 1947. 

18 Johnson, Wendell, People in Quandaries, pp. 420-423, Harpers, N. Y., 1946. 
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Zander, Lippitt, Bavelas, Bradford, and others already cited seem applicable. 
Such training would be basically training in human relations, an area in which 
the efficacy of action methods has been tested. Action methods have been em- 
ployed by the writer and a colleague in leadership training classes with various 
student organizations to develop concepts and techniques of democratic leader- 
ship. ‘On the spot” reactions to the hard-boiled autocrat, the benevolent auto- 
crat, and the “laissez faire” leader were examined and a concept of democratic 
leadership formulated and experienced. This idea might be expanded and ap- 
plied to the specific problems of interpersonal relationships faced in the work of 
an organization. We have long recognized that powerful therapeutic forces are 
inherent in student activities, but we have been content with a “hit or miss” 
policy and have made little effort to scientifically make use of them. 

This state of affairs is probably due to our concept that only the sick need 
therapy. The whole development of social therapy and the idea that everyone 
can profit by training in human relations heralds many changes in student per- 
sonnel. It would seem to be fundamental if we are to make the transition from 
an authoritarian culture to a democratic culture. 

Fundamental also is that all members must experience active participation 
in planning and ordering college life. The key organization on the Kansas 
State College campus which has implemented this is the Student Planning Com- 
mittee which reaches out into the entire student body. Moreover, this member- 
ship is rather spontaneous. A highlight of its activities is an annual camp- 
conference which meets shortly before the fall semester begins to formulate 
recommendations for the improvement of campus life. After two years, it 
is recognized as a powerful influence for change on the campus. One thing 
which has seemed to be needed is some kind of laboratory to test more real- 
istically reaction to proposed changes. Action methods combined with dis- 
cussion might supply this need. 

SUPERVISION OF LIVING 

Again we recognize the powerful therapeutic forces resident in group liv- 
ing and our slowness to make optimal use of them. We have been slow to 
recognize that “group atmosphere” is something just as real and just as 
measureable as a physical field of gravity. Or that it is usually easier to change 
the behavior of individuals formed into a group than it is to change any one 
of them separately. 

Sociometry has provided us with a technique by which we may under- 
stand group structures, the invisible organization. It provides a technique by 
which we may work toward the solidification of the group and attain greater 
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unity within the whole college with greater acceptance for all. 

In group living, we must recognize that there are bound to be tensions, 
the development of negative feelings, and interpersonal conflicts. Sociodrama 
provides us with a technique whereby these may be resolved. The role-reversal 
technique appears to be uniquely suited to this purpose. 

PLACEMENT 

Placement may be expected to increasingly become a concern of student 
personnel. Psychodramatic procedures have proved of value in training vet- 
erans in V. A. hospitals to meet problems of job adjustment and in testing them 
in their job roles. Such training procedures might well be used in college place- 
ment services and even expanded to the extent of providing training in human 
relations to supplement technical professional training which often ignores the 
human relations aspect of the profession. Few would question the importance 
of the bedside manner to the doctor or the value of skillful human relations 
to the county agricultural agent when he meets with the resentment of the 
farmer to his new and supposedly superior methods. We have comforted 
ourselves over such neglect with such thoughts as, “Oh, it’s only a matter of 
personality.” If it is a matter of personality, then make it personality training. 
What Moreno calls “spontaneity training”'? is about what would seem to be 
needed. 

Reuicious Lire 


Leaders in college personnel are divided as to whether they should be con- 
cerned with the religious life of students. At the 1948 convention of the 
ACPA, E..H. Hopkins listed religious life as one of the concerns of student per- 
sonnel; Lawrence A. Kimpton a member of the discussion panel immediately 
expressed doubt that it is; and Gilbert C. Wrenn in his presidential address 
at the same conference spoke of failure to be concerned with the religious 
life of students as ““The Greatest Tragedy in Student Personnel.” 


Lloyd A. Cook in a recent publication of the College Study in Intergroup 
Relations?° describes an interesting experience which took place on the campus 
of a mid-western state teachers college. A campus activity program was used 
to achieve greater intercredal understandings. A meeting of a zealous funda- 
mentalist group led to a meeting of student religious leaders. They found com- 
mon causes and were united by them, and through the cooperative action in- 
volved, personal contacts increased, friendships developed, and students began to 


19 Moreno, J. L., op. cit., pp. 140-150, Beacon House, Beacon, N. Y., 1946. 
20 Cook, Lloyd A., “Group Work Techniques in the College Study,” File No. TM-32, Col- 
lege ‘Intergroup Relations, Detroit, Michigan. 
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swap credal points of view, which in turn led to closer unity of all religious 
faiths on the campus. Here we have guidance techniques operating on a reality 
level. 
CoNCLUSIONS 

Though Shakespeare has said, “All the world’s a stage and all people in it 
actors,” we would not give the impression that we propose turning the college 
campus into a psychodramatic stage with the director of student personnel and 
his staff going hither and yon applying psychodramatic methods. We do suggest 
that such procedures give us an additional technique which has been largely 
neglected in college student personnel, and which, if judiciously and effectively 
applied, will add greatly to the effectiveness of its whole program. 


COUNSELING FOR MARRIAGE 


23. VARIABILITY OF AUDIENCE RESPONSES IN THE 
MEASUREMENT OF MARRIAGE PARTNER ROLES 
Leona M. KersTETTER 
New York University 

The Division of Marriage and Family Relations of the Sociometric Insti- 
tute is developing a program of education and research in this area of human 
relations. One of the techniques which is being developed both as an educa- 
tional method and a research tool is the role test for marriage partners. 

The role test is still in the experimental stage. In order to develop this 
test as a measuring instrument it will be necessary to establish preliminary 
norms indicating how most people would behave in a particular situation.'! In 
a heterogenous culture such as ours the task of establishing such norms as indi- 
cated by the variation in the responses of a group of sociology students to the 
role performance of two individuals being tested as possible marriage partners. 

In a previous experiment the marriage partner role was broken down into 
eleven role phases, namely: host-hostess, provider, homemaker, lover, intellectual 
companion, emotional companion, room mate, partner, father-mother, wor- 
shipper, citizen.2_ The young man and the young woman who were being tested 
alternated in depicting his or her idea of each role in specific situations on the 
psychodramatic stage. 

Each member of the audience was asked to check the performance of each 
role as to whether or not an integrated pattern, a divided pattern or a distorted 


1. Moreno, J. L., “Psychodrama,” Beacon House, Beacon, New York 1946. P. 346. 


2. fore tae Leona M., Role Testing for Marriage Prediction. Sociatry, Vol. I, No. 2, 
une 
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pattern was revealed. The ratings of this group of students were then com- 
puted. These ratings with comments taken from the written evaluation of the 
audience follow and indicate the wide range of role expectancies and values 
held by this group of students. 

Role: Host. Rating: 1-85.37%; D-9.76%; Di-4.88% 

Situations: Teacher entertaining faculty of his school and members of the 
Board of Education. 


Comments: I felt that he was integrated in this role in that he was trying 
to get to know the members of the Board of Education with whom he was work- 
ing and to instill the sense of friendship and understanding in a very informal 
atmosphere. He asked his wife to play something on the piano, a gesture in 
which I think he showed that he was proud of her, and also that he considered 
his guests important enough to give a pleasant evening. 

His ability to get a conversation started and how to keep it properly chan- 
neled is demonstrated by agreement with whatever his superior says and of 
getting his wife to play the piano when he thought conversation was getting out 
of hand. 

He greeted his guests politely, showed them into the living room, offered 
them drinks and played the part of “yes man” in order to accomplish economic 
and social advancement. 

Considering that this was a party of his colleagues and superiors I would 
have refrained from serving liquor as this was to be his boss’s first impression of 
him. 

He entertained with a stuffy and apple-polishing air. 

Role: Hostess. Rating: I-34.10%; D-52.28%; Di-6.82% 

Situation: Teacher entertaining the parents of her problem children in the 
basements of her home which was furnished with a bar and an arrangement of 
sofa and chairs designed to induce a friendly informality. 


Comments: The awkwardness of a possible situation which might arise 
if a parent should learn that the faculty were entertained in the living room and 
they were shunted off to the basement did not occur’to her. 

While she seemed a gracious enough hostess she completely excluded her 
husband from the group. Since she was discussing matters pertaining to school 
with parents of certain “problem children” her husband’s advice both as a teach- 
er and a musician might have been very important. Her husband should have 
a very definite place in her social activities or there is sure to be friction if she 
rejects him in this capacity. 
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I did not liker her “high hattedness” when passing the tray of food to the 
guests. She did not speak to them. She was not original but uses B’s scene 
as a source of reference. 

As hostess she seemed chiefly concerned with the problem of arranging 
the furniture properly and attending to physical details. 


Role: Provider (Male) Rating: I-73.91%; D-10.87%; Di-15.21% 

Situation: Dinner time at home. B. asks wife how she enjoyed the day. 
He related incident which occurred in his classroom that day. His super- 
ior had entered the classroom while students were laughing at a joke he told. 
Supervisor demanded an explanation for laughter and disagreed with him. He 
also was giving private music lessons. 


Comments: He makes an excellent teacher as he seems to understand 
children and has a way with them. The manner in which he came home and 
greeted his wife was excellent. 

The boy as provider seemed to me to show little understanding and a defi- 
nite lack of responsibility of that role. His dinner consisting of chicken, etc. 
seemed most important. Talking to his his girl about differences with his su- 
pervisor that day, he lacked all respect and showed a rather arrogant and flip- 
pant attitude toward his superior and his job. Unexpected changes in the plans 
of his private students seemed to have annoyed him considerably. These reac- 
tions show that he is not able to take criticism nor adjust himself to other 
people’s change of plans. Both of these indicate a lack of ability to maintain his 
balance or poise when he meets a change in the reaction of others. 


Role: Provider (Female) Rating: I-34.14%; D-41.46%; Di-24.39% 

Situation: A second grade classroom. The walls of the classroom were 
decorated with illustrations of the topic under discussion and the children were 
to conduct the class themselves with L. in the role of a moderator. 


Comments: The girl’s role as provider demonstrates snobbishness by tak- 
ing for granted that she will be teaching in a school with “nice” middle class 
children. 

L’s role as provider was distorted in that she expected to keep a house in 
a pretty ritzie place, have a basement playroom for entertaining and still put 
her salary in the bank for luxury. 

She probably would make a good provider. Seems to realize that money is 
important and isn’t willing to share it readily in the family. Her remarks of 
“my money” and “his earnings” showed a clear division at this point. 
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Role: Homemaker (Male) Rating: 1I-68.29%; D-19.51%; Di-12.20% 

Situation: After dinner in his home. His wife complains of a leaky 
faucet. B. tells his wife he will show her how to fix it so she can do it in the 
future. He helps his wife with the dishes and then listens to records. 

Comments: ‘The role he portrayed as a homemaker seems to me about 
right. He portrayed a typical night in any average home. 

The young man seemed a little confused as to the exact duties of functions 
of a homemaker. He showed his wife how to fix a leaking faucet and said 
leaking faucets made him nervous. He then went on to say he was earning 
$5,000 a year. 

He performed well in the role of homemaker depicting himself as the 
handy man around the house. 

Role: Homemaker (Female) Rating: I-17.07%; D-46.34%; Di-36.58 % 

Situation: Dinner at home. 

Comments: As a homemaker she had little imagination or little ability 
in the home. 

The girl in this role seemed rather anti-social, disliked conversation during 
dinner and then turned to her own work without much conversation. 

She explained how nice the table would be set and from one of her re- 
marks she went into a long discussion about her dislike for conversation at the 
dinner table. She had no consideration as to what her husband’s beliefs were 
on the subject, but demanded that this would be the procedure followed in their 
household. 

L. seemed well integrated when it came to the role of homemaker. She 
had a pretty complete picture of what her role was supposed to be. She 
recognized that she was responsible for caring for the house even though she 
was working. 

Role: Lover. Rating: I-63.56%; D-34.14%; Di-12.19% 

Situation: An evening at home in the living room with lights turned 


low. 
Comments: In this role he could have been more demonstrative in his 


actual feelings for his wife. 

B. as the lover seemed to me natural enough. Little was said that could 
give the impression that B. wouldn’t make good in this role. 

Here the husband fell down. He was on the right track but his thoughts 
were too immature. He made a joke of having a baby and his reason for hav- 
ing one was of a secondary nature. It doesn’t take much money to have a 
child; it’s more than that. A couple must first decide whether they have ad- 
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justed themselves to each other and whether they are mature enough them- 
selves, to bring up a family properly. From my experience I have seen many 
couples having children too soon, with the result that the children are brought 
up improperly and sometimes the marriage ends in failure. This role wasn’t 
taken seriously enough. 

Role: Sweetheart. Rating: I-28.20%; D-46.15%; Di-25.64% 

Situation: Same as above because both partners joined in enacting this 
role. 

Comments: As lovers they both seem rather shy. L. states that she 
would like to have a child, but B. answers that he will check with the budget 
books to see if they can afford a family. Where there’s a will, there is a way ! 

In enacting the role of sweetheart she unconsciously displayed that she pos- 
sesses as all women do, the instinctive ability to sway the helpless male into a 
deep sleep. 

There was too much concentration on abstract things and not enough on 
mundane things. 

No comment on the lover roles. I haven’t as yet conceived theories on 
“Love” as such. 

Role: Intellectual Companion. Rating: I-67.50%; D-30%; Di-2.50% 

Situation: Discussion between courses at dinner table at home. 

Comments: As an intellectual companion he discussed in a monologue 
the urgent need for federally subsidized housing and loan of a billion dollars 
to New York City for eradicating slum areas. 

His housing discussion could have been a good reason for his wife wanting 
silence at the dinner table. 

He did all the talking and seemed quite interested in the problem. He 
seemed sincere and mature in this role. 

Role: Intellectual companion. (Female) Rating: I-40%; D-40%; Di-20% 

Situation: Same as above. Both participated in the same situation. 

Comments: The girl in this role preferred to talk about problems in Eur- 
ope and expressed a desire to work in the field of international understanding. 
Both her knowledge and her attitude in this broad field seemed very superficial. 

She seemed to have a vague idea of what she wanted to say but her ex- 
pression was completely distorted. 

Role: Emotional Companion (Male) Rating: I-43.59% D-41.02%; Di- 
15.38%. 

Situation: Strolling arm in arm, conversing about various leisure time 
activity. 
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Comments: He had no definite plans as to where to go when he goes 
strolling with his wife through town. Wherever they chance to go seems 
to be good enough for him. They may go to an ice cream parlor or even take 
a ferry boat ride. At least in this role he is neither especially forceful or over- 
whelmingly thoughtful in as much as he does not plan anything definite in the 
way of entertainment. He could at least get some suggestions from her. Be- 
sides there are many useful guides published concerning current concerts, etc. 

Role: Emotional Companion (Female) Rating: I-35.64%; D-51.28%; 
Di-23.07 % 

Situation: Same as above. 

Comments: She walks arm in arm with her husband and agrees with 
everything he says. She expresses deep interest by listening attentively to her 
husband. However, she could convey some of her ideas as to how they should 
spend their leisure time. 

In my estimation both parties have a distorted idea of what the emotional 
companion should be. My idea may seem distorted to another person but I 
believe that the emotional companion is one who is able to control any emotional 
situation which arises. By emotional situation I mean nervous upset or any of 
the other conflicting situations which almost invariably appear in marital life, 
especially in the lives of teachers. 

It is my opinion that both persons misinterpret this category. If they had 
set up a scene offering comfort because of the death of a close relative, or be- 
cause of losing an election for a post in a lodge or some other organization it 
would have given a better portrayal of the role. 

Role: Room mate (Male) Rating: I-72.50%; D-25%; Di-2.50% 

Situation: Sunday morning in their bedroom. 

Comments: As a roommate the young man got off to an idyllic start on 
Sunday morning. He imagined himself to be reclining in bed while his wife 
was making an aromatic breakfast. Just as he fancied her making his 
favorite coffee blend his fiancee reminded him rather sharply from the audi- 
ence that he was the one who would be making breakfast on Sunday morning. 
The young man responded by agreeing that this was his‘turn to make the break- 
fast. After preparing the food he carried a tray into the bedroom and his wife 
breakfasted in bed. Later he volunteered to clean up the house while his wife 
ironed his shirts. 

This exemplified the fact that his wife must have her own way on certain 
issues without compromise. His demonstration took the form of the grand 
compromise to something he did not completely agree with. 
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As a roommate he appeared to be very meticulous. He put everything 
neatly folded in its place. 

Role: Roommate (Female) Rating: I-35.89%; D-43.59%; Di-20.31% 

Situation: Week-day morning in the bedroom. Husband has left for 
work and wife puts away clothing which he has carelessly left lying around. 

Comments: Her emphasis upon neatness and orderliness showed great de- 
termination in this respect. If he failed to live up to her standards, she would 
firmly show him the error of his ways and point out the importance of little 
things in life. 

L. has an idealistic point of view on this roommate business. Maybe she 
expects to live in a doll house on , but I can’t see how she expects to 
have everything in its place all of the time. People who want to live and en- 
joy themselves do not (I don’t believe) keep everything spic and span every 
live-long hour of the day. Maybe I’m human? 

L. gave such an elaboration over B.’s socks that it seemed as if we were 
back in the classroom again. 

She implied that the fact that he should leave the room disorderly might 
have a deeper implication, which should be brought to light immediately. Her 
magnifying of such a minor fault into a basic character defect, in my opinion, 
might lead to nagging and nasty words on the part of the girl and also demon- 
strates immaturity. 

Role: Partner. Rating: I-70.73%; D-29.23%; Di-00% 

Situation: Discussion over budget which takes place in living room. 

Comments: He is going to hand over his salary to her and maybe take 
out his incidental expenses before. He wants to keep a budget. In this role 
he has the right idea. He should help his wife to see that the budget is kept 
correctly. However, the budget is not the only thing in a partnership. 

As a partner the boy seemed very considerate and understanding. He 
checked their budget and upon finding out their financial difficulties postponed 
buying the new suit, asked the girl to try to spend less and suggested he would 
try to get another pupil. 

Role: Partner. (Female) Rating: I - 15%; D-70%; Di- 15% 

Situation: Same as above. 

Comments: I think L. played a distorted role. The ratio which she pre- 
sented of needing three dresses to his one suit gives the impression I think, of 
not wanting to completely realize her role of partner. 

I think they both played a divided role. That is, I think as partners, man 
and wife must share hardships as well as joys, not only in relation to economics, 
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but in relation to and with in-laws and other people in general. B.’s statement 
in a previous role that marriage is not a fifty-fifty proposition gave opportunity 
for a bit of thought pertinent to his role as a partner. I agree with this theory. 
In fact, I would say that marriage is a seventy-five-seventy-five contract which 
leaves fifty percent. If we have to account for the imperfections of man we 
must have this extra. By this I mean, that both partners should do more than 
just his or her share. Then, I believe there would be a greater fullness in the 
pact. 
Role: Father. Rating: I-62.50%; D-30%; Di-7.50% 

Situation: Father having a man-to-man talk with his son in their home. 
Comments: The boy in the role as father expressed very sound ideas in 
planning trips with his son. He failed, however, to take the mother into con- 
sideration in their planning. 

I saw a great deal of distortion here and the causes may be that B. probably 
has no little brother or sister. He was very vague as to the problems arising 
from children. 

Each tended to obscure the role of the other parent and together they 
showed the common basic idea of the mother as the pleasure-giver and the father 
as the discipliner of the child. Both idealized the parent-child relationship 
making it more like the teacher-pupil set-up. 

Role: Mother. Rating: I-45%; D-10%; Di-45 % 

Comments: The girl as mother for the first time, it seemed to me, 
acted realistic. She pictured herself making lunch and planning a trip to the 
z00. 

This brought out the idea that she would spend all of her time with the 
children over the week-end because she couldn’t devote quite so much time 
to them during the week. I am quite sure that children must be given atten- 
tion throughout the week on an equal scale or else the child will be maladjusted 
and divorced from the happy realm of a close knit family. 

Little affection seemed to be present. Perhaps she expects to remain with 
her career as a teacher for some time and doesn’t care to bear children of her 
own. In my opinion she showed little enthusiasm when the mother role was 


employed. 
I felt that L. was trying to break down her status as mother in order to 


become closer to her daughter. I don’t think that a parent should ever forget 
the position which she holds. The minute that the mother or father tries to 
operate on the child’s level there is a tension that is bound to develop because 
of their unnatural relationship. A parent should be kind, sympathetic and 
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understanding but he can only be these things effectively if he understands his 
role completely. Parents are of no social value if they are just “one of the 
gang. 
Role: Worshipper. (Male) Rating: I-82.50%; D-17.50% 

Situation: Friday evening in their home. 

Comments: In the role of worshipper B. strikes me as being rather in- 
tegrated in that he accepts his religion very sincerely. He is idealistic about 
it, in a sense, but he openly states that since his career in the army, religion has 
come to mean more to him. He is interested in inter-faith activities and wants 
his children to be able to pick their own religion. 

B. seemed most sincere in the role of worshipper. He is definite as to his 
belief although it strikes me as being inconsistent to have the trappings of 
religion and not practice it. One should not be a part time Jew or Christian 
. . . It appears to me that B. does have a very deep faith in God acquired while 
he was in the Army and I don’t really think he is being hypocritical in this 
attitude. He sounded sincere in speaking of his desire to attend inter-faith 
service. 

As a worshipper he lacked the spirit and feeling that goes into religion 
despite the remark that “the war made him realize the importance of religion.” 
He failed to show a pride in his faith and intended to escape in religious per- 
secution in a World Religious Organization. 

Role: Worshipper. (Female) Rating: I-42.50%; D-45%; Di-12.50% 

Situation: Same as above. 

Comments: As worshipper L. seemed hypocritical. I may have mis- 
judged but it seemed that she was willing to go along with certain tradition 
but I didn’t feel religion was an integrated part of her life. I believe it will 
affect the religious or agnostic life of their children. 

L. took the stage and said that his ideas on inter-faith worship was a lot 
of bunk. When L. was asked to perform the ritual for the Sabbath she was 
reluctant. This reluctance on her part could be interpreted as possible ignor- 
ance on her part of the Jewish rituals or possibly that she was ashamed. 

L. from the performance she gave has not thought too much about 
religion and is not too definite in her views. She sounded a little cynical about 
the inter-faith services, but I don’t think there will be too much friction on 
this score. She seems willing to oblige in this matter. 

In this role she is too liberal. However at the present time she is not 
aware of the role of a worshipper in the family. 

Role: Citizen. Rating: I-71.79%; D-25.64%; Di-2.56% 
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Situation: Discussion at dinner. 

Comments: He had all the qualities necessary for a good citizen as shown 
by his interest in community as well as state and national affairs. 

As a citizen he seemed to my way of thinking a model citizen of today. 
Being a scout master and a school teacher are great enough contributions. 

In the role of citizen he was not well integrated. He seemed pessimistic 
about everything. 

Role: Citizen. (Female) Rating: I-71.79%; D-20.51%; Di-7.69% 

Situation: Same as above. 

Comments: In the role of citizen I saw a distorted view of the many 
complicated activities she involved herself in. I doubt if she could also be a 
good mother and wife. 

Here again, we see two people who are supposed to be united have ended 
to work alone. L. didn’t ask for B.’s ideas or help her with her project. Each 
seemed to be trying to outdo the other. 

As citizens both have good conceptions of what it takes to make good 
citizens, and L. is even willing to start a youth movement in her community. 

L. in this role had no well organized thoughts on the subject but merely 
stated that she would organize a youth group. Whether this desire to partici- 
pate actively in the community is sincere or a mere compromise is hard to say. 

A composite score of all the role phases indicates the score of both male 
and female as a marriage partner. 

In order to establish norms for role testing it will be necessary to secure 
thousands of audience ratings of many performances of the marriage partner 
roles. The Institute invites any persons who would be interested in becoming 
participants in this project by carrying out certain procedures with various 


groups to write for details to the Division of Marriage and Family Relations of 
the Sociometric Institute at 101 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
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24. PSYCHODRAMA IN THE COUNSELING OF 
INDUSTRIAL PERSONNEL 
ERNEST FANnTEL, M. D. 
Los Angeles 
The Klein Institute for Aptitude Testing* serves a clientele of industrial 
organizations. It makes use of a battery of tests, including psychometric and 


* 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
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personality studies. Despite the thoroughness of these tests, there arise problems 
in industrial counseling that cannot be fully explored by these methods. We 
successfully applied psychodrama to their solution as one illustrative case history 
here reveals. 

The Institute’s client in this case was a Mr. Moore,** head of a large 
chemical engineering corporation. All of his salesmen had been previously 
tested by the Klein Institute, but Mr. Moore continued to have so many difficul- 
ties with his men that we began to suspect the trouble lay with him rather than 
with his employees. We felt that the previous tests might have been inadequate 
to reveal the source of the trouble and tried a more active form of analysis by 
means of psychodrama, as suggested by J. L. Moreno. Our adaptation of 
psychodrama consisted of having Mr. Moore, the head of the firm, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Klein of the Institute, the writer, and the three salesman who were the 
particular source of the annoyance, meet in congenial surroundings outside the 
office for an evening of analysis. We psychodramatized with each salesman 
separately and individually three main scenes: (a) Selling interview, (b) Dis- 
missal, and (c) Personal background. 

The session was recorded and these highlights are presented as an illustration 
of the technique: ; 

ScENE 1. SELLING INTERVIEW. Mr. McINTosH, SALESMAN.** 

Dr. Fantel: (Explaining to Mr. McIntosh who has just come in trom an 
adjoining room.) Mr. McIntosh, we are trying an experiment in sales analysis 
this evening. We shall pretend that Mr. Klein is the Mayor of a nearby city. 
You have received a lead and are trying to sell the product of your company. 
How would you conduct the interview? 

Mr. McIntosh: (Entering to where “Mayor” is seated, offering his hand.) 
Good morning, Mr. Mayor. I’m McIntosh, chief engineer with the Moore 
Chemical Engineering Corporation. I would like to interest you in our water 
purification system. 

Mayor: Yes, our Council is considering doing something about the city 
water supply. 

Mr. McIntosh: Our system is based on the most advanced engineering 
principles. It has been developed only after years of experimentation, trial and 
error. We can purify very large flows of water at extremely low cost. We use 
a special rapid precipitation method of removing impurities from the water re- 
serves while they are in flow. Once our system is installed, increased flow can 
be obtained at very slight increase in cost. 


** Fictitious name used. 
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Mayor: If you have such a good system, why don’t you put in a bid? 

Mr. McIntosh: I didn’t realize the matter was ready for a bid. 

Mayor: Yes, they have been called for. It is entirely proper for you to 
put in your company’s bid. Why don’t you see our City Engineer and explain 
the details? 

Mr. McIntosh: I will do that. And thank you for your interest. I hope 
that we can do business with your city. (He leaves) 


(Discussion) 


Mr. Moore: This is practically what happened at B. City. Did you see 
the City Engineer there? 

Mr McIntosh: No, he was not in. 

Mr. Moore: Then you should have stayed over another day or two until 
you could have seen him. 

Mr. McIntosh: 1 was having one of my stomach upsets and I thought I 
had better go home. 

Mr. Moore: But did you follow through? Did you see the City Engineer 
when you felt better? 

Mr. McIntosh: No. I got swamped with other details. I sent for the 
Bid forms and am working on them. 

Mr. Moore: From experience we learn through our losses that you have to 
see all the important men in a concern. In a municipal selling job you have to 
see not only the Mayor, but the City Engineer and all the Councilmen. 

Mr. McIntosh: On certain occasions I do see all the men but in this case 
I figured that if I could interest the Mayor the deal was a cinch, if our bid was 
right. 

Mr. Moore: Dont you think you talked too much about the technicalities 
with the Mayor? Wasn’t that the kind of talk you should have given the City 
Engineer? 

Mr. McIntosh: Perhaps it was. But because of my background in engin- 
eering, I always stress that phase of our product. 

Mr. Moore: Do you know the difference between’ selling the City Engin- 
eer and selling the Mayor? 

Mr. McIntosh: 1 think the Mayor would be interested in saving money 
for the municipality. 

Mr. Moore: You have to see the Councilmen, as well as the City Engineer. 
Who is the man you usually don’t see and why? 

Mr. McIntosh: It is usually the most important one. Sometimes he isn’t 
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available or I can’t get to him. 

Mr. Moore: Well, remember when you talk with an engineer, you talk 
technical stuff, but when you talk with the Mayor, you talk generalities. Build 
up the angle of our taking care of them. Use common every day arguments for 
the Mayor. Why didn’t you mention that we were a local concern and had 
our factory in Los Angeles? 

Mr. McIntosh: I assumed the Mayor took that for granted. 

Mr. Moore: That should be an impressing fact to a Mayor. We have a 
large staff of people nearby who can rush out to serve them. We have 1,000 
machines operating in this area. The idea of service is that if there is some- 
thing difficult to be done it can be done better by us. Californians like to 
deal with California companies. Let the Mayor know that we pay thousands 
of dollars in local taxes. You know some of the Eastern companies don’t. 

Dr. Fantel: Mr. McIntosh, how do you feel about being told all this? 

Mr. McIntosh: Well, the difficult thing is that the situation doesn’t arise 
in the same way. A man needs to have gone through these situations for sev- 
eral years before the same thing comes up, although the pattern is usually there. 

Dr. Fantel: Do you feel like bringing up any arguments? Do you resent 
being told these things by Mr. Moore? 

Mr. McIntosh: On certain occasions I do. For instance, I don’t like to be 
upset by criticism early in the morning before I go out on an interview. And 
sometimes the last thing at night, the idea upsets me after I go home. I don’t 
sleep well. 

Dr. Fantel: Do you feel like defending yourself? 

Mr. McIntosh: What defense is there? I would explain the facts to Mr. 
Moore at any time. But sometimes it isn’t any particular fault of the salesman 
that he doesn’t land the deal. It is just luck. 

Dr. Fantel: Do you feel that your health is a handicap in your work? 

Mr. McIntosh: Not too often. There are times when I get nervous. There 
is a good deal of pressure on checking the estimates of all the other men. Often 
I am too busy to drop this detailed work and go out to sell. Then my stomach 
gives me trouble if I try too many things. 

Dr. Fantel: How long have you been with the company? 

Mr. McIntosh: About ten years. 

Dr. Fantel: And your training? 

Mr. McIntosh: A chemical engineer. I was never trained for salesmanship. 
It has been difficult for me to adapt myself to the idea of selling. I would 
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rather work out details in the office and in the plant and see that the installa- 
tions are properly made. 

Mr. Moore: All my salesmen have an engineering background. I feel that 
is essential with anything as technical as our water purification system where 
every customer presents a different problem, calling for a special design and 
service. 

Mr. McIntosh: I feel differently about the selling than I did the first years 
I was with you, Mr. Moore. I am getting along in years and am interested in 
making good money. I figure the biggest money is to be made on the percentage 
end of selling. That is why I am trying to go out more frequently on selling 
leads. 

Dr. Fantel: Thank you, Mr. McIntosh. Will you please wait in the next 
room until we are ready for the next scene? (Mr. McIntosh withdrew and Mr. 
Klein, Mr. Moore and the writer discussed the interview just enacted.) 

Mr. Moore: The one trait most of my men have in common is that they 
lack follow-up. They estimate a job and then forget about it. 

Mr. Klein: Mclatosh doesn’t know much about the psychology of sales- 
manship. He is a very capable engineer and office manager. He knows what a 
job should cost and how it should be installed. 

Dr. Fantel: But he does not know how to feel himself into the mentality 
of the prospective customer. Neither does he have the flexibility to approach a 
new situation other than by routine sales talk. As a suggestion for the next 
scene, let us call him back and enact his dismissal from the company. This will 
serve a double purpose. We shall see his reactions when actually faced with 
the loss of his job and also how much he cares about his work. 

SceNE 2. Dismissat. Mr. McINTosn. 

(Mr. McIntosh comes and stands before Mr. Moore’s desk. ) 

Mr. Moore: (Holding up sheaf of papers) McIntosh, I called you in be- 
cause we have been going over a bunch of your estimates and find many errors 
in them. They were not checked thoroughly enough. We will lose money on 
them. You are in charge of it and it was your duty to check them. We are 
discussing letting you go, despite your long service with us. 

Mr. MclIntosh:. I would like a better analysis of the specific errors which 
have occurred. I realize that some have to pass without thorough checking, due 
to time pressure. 

Mr. Moore: What do you find in checking over the men’s estimates? Do 
they come to you with many mistakes? 
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Mr. McIntosh: 1 check extensions first. Easy for an error to occur there. 
Then the major items. The greatest chance of error is there. 

Mr. Moore: How long does it take you to check the various jobs, or say, the 
Olive View job? 

Mr. McIntosh: About two days on that job. 

Mr. Moore: Do you know of any job we have lost because of an error in 
the estimate? 

Mr. McIntosh: I can’t think of any. 

Mr. Moore: Must you check all estimates of the other men? 

Mr. McIntosh: 1 don’t like to trust any of them unless I have to. 

Mr. Moore: Is there a considerable percentage of errors? 

Mr. McIntosh: There are enough so you can’t ignore them. 

Mr. Moore: Do you think that if anything were to happen to you, there 
is a man under you whom I can trust? As an executive you must teach men 
under you to carry responsibility. 

Mr. McIntosh: 1 would say Ellis will be a good man. Smith has done lots 
of work with me but he would be at a loss with full responsibility. On big jobs 
I would compare both of them. 

Mr. Moore: McIntosh, this may come as news to you. I have men inter- 
terested in putting capital into the organization for expansion. But they want 
to be sure we have the brains to handle the extra work. If we open an office 
in Chicago with a staff of say six estimators and ten draftsmen, could you 
handle it? 

Mr. McIntosh: I think I could. 

Mr. Moore: I think you could, too. 

Mr. McIntosh: Thank you, Mr. Moore. 

ScENE 3. PrERsoNAL BackGRouND. Mr. McINTosH. 

Dr. Fantel: Mr. McIntosh, would you please enact a scene in your home, 
with your wife, say the evening after you returned from your interview with 
the Mayor? Mrs. Klein will pretend to be your wife. 

Mr. McIntosh: (As though entering living room) Hello, Kate. 

Wife: Hello, Mack. (McIntosh drops into chair) Anything wrong? You 
seem low. 

McIntosh: 1am low. It’s my stomach. Bothered me all afternoon. 

Wife: Could you eat something now? 

McIntosh: 1 don’t think I could. I just want to rest. 

Wife: Mack, you are ruining your health the way you work. First thing 
you know, you'll be getting ulcers. 
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McIntosh: Maybe I’ve got them already. 
Wife: And that nightmare you had last night, twisting and talking in 
your sleep. Something about the Navy. 

McIntosh: Yes. Our big Navy job has me worried. We are running over 
our estimate on the job and I don’t know how Mr. Moore will take it. 

Wife: I wish you would get another job. You’re not making enough 
money for a man with your experience. 

McIntosh: Let’s not go into that again. You are always wanting me to 
change my work. Well, I’ve been with Mr. Moore for so many years that I 
don’t feel like making a new connection. 

Wife: But you are not getting ahead fast enough. 

McIntosh: 1 think the $4,500 a year is fair and since I went on the 1% 
percentage basis on the jobs I sell, I am doing much better. You know I never 
liked to sell, but I guess that is where the money is to be made. 

Wife: 1 still think you could get $10,000 a year with a different firm. 

McIntosh: 1 don’t know where. I have no particular talent. My value to 
a company would be after I had been with them a long time and knew their 
work thoroughly. I know you would like for me to be more successful, but 
I think if I pitch in and try to do more selling everything will be all right. 

Wife: After all, we do not have a lot of expenses. It isn’t like we had 
six children to see through college. 

McIntosh: No, our one little Judy will never make us feel short of money. 
By the way where is she? 

Wife: She went to a movie after school. 

McIntosh: That’s right, this is Friday. How about us going to a picture 
tonight? 

Wife: I'd like to see the Ginger Rogers picture. 

McIntosh: All right. Have you seen the evening paper? 

Wife: (Getting paper) Right here. Now don’t spend all evening on it. 
We'll have to get supper a little early. 

McIntosh: Something very light. I don’t want anything heavy. 

Wife: That’s what you say too many times lately. I like for a man to eat 
a hearty meal. Makes me like to cook. 

McIntosh: But I don’t feel hungry. I don’t want to irritate my stomach 
or I won’t sleep for hours. 

Dr. Fantel: Thank you, Mr. McIntosh. 

Mr. Moore: Better relax, McIntosh. Quit having nightmares over that 
Navy job. It will be a feather in our cap when it is finished, even if it does cost 
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us more than we figured. 

McIntosh: All right, Mr. Moore. I guess I have been worrying because I 
am not more of a success, both for myself and for you. But since you have 
given me new hope this evening, I hope I will be feeling better. (Mr. McIntosh 
left for the evening.) 

(Disscussion) 

Mr. Moore: (To Dr. Fantel) Do you think he is worrying too much about 
his work? 

Dr. Fantel: He apparently has some psychosomatic symptoms. If he 
changes his mental attitude towards his work the chances are that his nerves 
and stomach will be all right. 

SceNE 4. Sevuinc INTERVIEW. Mr. ELLs. 

(Mr. Ellis enters from the adjoining room, walks over to table.) 

Dr. Fantel: Mr. Ellis, we would appreciate it if you would show us how 
you approached the Mayor of S$... to sell a water purification system. Just 
pretend that this gentlemen is the mayor and show us how you handled the 
interview. 

Mr. Ellis: (Extending his hand to the ““Mayor”) How do you do, Mr. 
Mayor? I’m Johnny Ellis, with the Moore Chemical Corporation. A good local 
outfit. We want to put in a water purification system for your good city. 

Mayor: You’re talking to the wrong man. That is the headache of the 
City Engineer. 

Mr. Ellis: What is your general opinion of water purifiers? 

Mayor: Out of my department. I am guided by the recommendations of 
the Engineering Department. 

Mr. Ellis: We have the most technically perfect system on the market. 
I'd like to explain a few of the details, how the system works— 

Mayor: You wouldn’t have much luck with me. I’d advise you to see the 
City Engineer. In fact, I believe a bid is in order. 

Mr. Ellis: All right, I will see him. But I had hoped to tell you how our 
system works. 

Mayor: I will be interested if it passes the Engineer. Good morning, young 
man, good luck. 

Mr. Ellis: Good day, sir. 

(Discussion) 
Mr. Moore: Did you follow it up by seeing the City Engineer? 
Mr. Ellis: 1 haven’t had time. I had a full program the day I saw the 
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Mayor. Other jobs that has to be estimated. A snag on the Navy job. 

Mr. Moore: But don’t you think this City prospect should have the right 
of way. It’s a big order. 

Mr. Ellis: (Impetuously) I would put it down as Number One if I didn’t 
have to stooge for McIntosh all the time. I get all tangled up with his detailed 
work. If there are any snags to be unsnagged I get them. There’s a limit to 
what a man can undertake! 

Mr. Moore: No use getting hot-headed, Ellis. I don’t want my men over- 
worked. That is why I’m trying to get at the bottom of the problem tonight. 

Dr. Fantel: Mr. Moore is trying to decide whether the very capable en- 
gineers he has in his company should continue with the selling contacts. 

Mr. Ellis: 1 still feel like a Fuller-Brush man when I go out to sell equip- 
ment. I like the equipment and understand it, but I have never been convinced 
that I was a salesman. 

Dr. Fantel: Mr. Moore seems to think that engineering is a necessary back- 
ground because each customer presents a different technical problem. 

Mr. Ellis: 1 like the engineering just fine. I like planning a job and mak- 
ing the estimates and seeing that it is properly installed, but I don’t think I’ll 
ever get the hang of this high-pressure stuff. 

Mr. Moore: It is not high-pressure stuff that we need. Our product calls 
for men with your ability and knowledge to put it over. 

Dr. Fantel: Mr. Ellis, how do you feel about being told these things? 

Mr. Ellis: 1m glad to learn. I like to get along with people and I don’t 
mind grabbing a wrench and helping fix things if they need fixing. Do you 
think I’ll make the grade? 

Dr. Fantel: We'll let you know later. Now let us try another scene. Pre- 
tend Mr. Moore has called you into his office. 


ScENE 5. Dyismissat. Mr. Exuis. 


(Mr. Ellis stands before Mr. Moore’s desk.) 

Mr. Moore: (To Ellis) Ellis, certain things have come up of so serious a 
nature that, to put it bluntly, you are fired. 4 

Mr. Ellis: (Crestfallen) I see. What are the reasons? 

Mr. Moore: Do you know of any? 

Mr. Ellis: Why should I? Not off hand. 

Mr. Moore: Not anything in the last few months? 

Mr. Ellis: 1 lost my temper once and refused to go on a trip with you. Is 
that the reason? 
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Mr. Moore: No. I’ve told you I used to lose my temper pretty regularly. 
That is human nature. And I didn’t mind your not going on the trip when I 
found out your wife’s pregnancy was the cause of it. What I am thinking of 
now is more serious. 

Mr. Ellis: Mr. Clark called in and said that I left his machine in worse 
condition than before I got there. 

Mr. Moore: Do you think you did? 

Mr. Ellis: No. The foreman left his wrench and took one of Clark’s. 

Mr. Moore: What I had in mind has nothing to do with errors of ma- 
chines. 

Mr. Ellis: 1 am not the salesman I should be. I didn’t want to be a sales- 
man when I started to work for you. 

Mr. Moore: Do you think selling is beneath you? 

Mr. Ellis: At first I thought it was. But in the past four or five months 
I think it is probably the most lucrative end of the business. So I am inter- 
ested. I have a lot to learn, I know that. 

Mr. Moore: I understand you have been looking for a job elsewhere. 

Mr. Ellis: (Hesitating) That is true. I need to make more money. I 
have been looking around. 

Mr. Moore: This may be a little premature, Ellis, but I have been talking 
with Mr. McIntosh about having him take charge of a Chicago branch. In that 
case, I was wondering whether you would like to tackle his work out here? 
Take over the engineering and estimating? 

Mr. Ellis: (Very pleased with the prospect) Gosh, Mr. Moore. That sounds 
swell. If I got a chance like that, just watch me! (Flips ear rapidly with his 
hand, an unseemly gesture. ) 

Mr. Moore: Not too fast, my boy. You have only been with us a year 
and what we need is accuracy in every department. Just take things carefully 
and don’t make too many mistakes and I think we'll both be happy. 

Mr. Ellis: Vl try, Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Klein: And Ellis, take a tip from me. Cut out that funny-looking 
gesture with your ear. 

Mr. Ellis: (Repeating ear-flipping) You mean this? 

Mr. Klein: Yes. 

Mr. Ellis: (Giving it a rapid set of flips) This it the last time! 

Mr. Klein: Ellis, you have a lot to learn about this business, but you have 
good material for it. You have a likeable personality and meet the public well. 
But don’t be so cocky. 
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Mr. Ellis: (Exuberantly) It’s breaks like this that make a fellow cocky. 
But I know what you mean. Thanks for the tips, both of them. 

Mr. Ellis was then instructed to enact in short scenes some of the high- 
lights of his past history. This revealed his training for a career in engineering, 
his four years service in the Army and promotion to the rank of Major, his 
getting out of the army and coming to work for Mr. Moore’s company, his 
meeting with the girl he married. One of the incidents enacted which seemed 
to be of crucial significance, is here reported: 


ScENE 6. PERSONAL BACKGROUND. Mk. ELLIs. 


Dr. Fantel: Mr. Ellis, would you mind acting out some recent scene with 
your wife? Mrs. Klein will help you by playing her role. 

Mr. Ellis: (As though coming in house from work, pretends to kiss his 
wife, who is sitting in chair.) Hello, honey. How are you feeling? 

Wife: Pretty fair, considering the shape I’m in. 

Mr. Ellis: Did you have a good day? 

Wife: In some ways. But I have been worrying. 

Mr. Ellis: I thought I was supposed to do the worrying for this family? 

Wife: But with Junior due in a couple of months, I don’t see how we are 
going to meet all the bills. 

Mr. Ellis: Now what got you started on that again? 

Wife: Maybe it was the doctor’s bill arriving today. It’s $215. 

Mr. Ellis: We've got it half paid, haven’t we? 

Wife: Babies cost a lot of money these days. I wish you would get another 
job. You'll never get what you are worth with Moore. 

Mr. Ellis: Shhh. He might hear you. I'll let you in on a secret. I have 
been looking around for a new job. 

Wife: Have you found something good? 

Mr. Ellis: Well, it is not exactly in the bag. But it is a good prospect. 

Wife: How much salary? 

Mr. Ellis: Half again as much as I am getting. 

Wife: That would help. But with prices the way they are it would still 
be hard. 

Mr. Ellis: We haven’t too much to worry about. Dad and Mom living 
here cut down expenses a lot. The house is half paid for and we have lots of 
room in which to expand. 

Wife: That’s what we’re doing—expanding. 
Mr. Ellis: I don’t think I'll have any trouble getting another job. You 
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know I want to be able to do everything right for our family. 

Wife: Have you told your Dad you’re looking for another job? 

Mr. Ellis: No, and I don’t intend to. This is a secret between husband 
and wife. Me and you, and let’s keep it that way. Dad’s a swell guy. I let 
him beat me at playing cards so I can have the fun of beating him at chess. 
But let’s keep our finances and prospects to ourselves. 

Wife: That’s probably a good idea. 

(Mr. Ellis then went home for the evening.) 

Mr. Moore: (Explaining to Mr. Klein and Dr. Fantel) This next sales- 
man, Smith, presents some tough problems. In some ways he is a good man but 
he seems irresponsible and slow. When he goes out with other men he lags be- 
hind and does not hold up his end of the service. Recently he was sent out with 
a cylinder of gas. He went without his tools and couldn’t fix some minor 
thing. He showed lack of preparation, like he didn’t care. I have also sus- 
pected him of dishonest practices, like padding his accounts to make a little 
extra money. But I have no proof. I want to know if his intelligence is such 
as to make him valuable in our plant. If so, where does he belong in our plant? 

Mr. Smith came in and enacted a selling interview with the Mayor, sim- 
ilar to that of the other two men. He showed no flexibility in his selling tech- 
nique and seemed very little interested in the idea of selling. 

Scene 7. DismissaL. Mr. SMITH. 

(Smith sits down in front of Mr. Moore’s desk.) 

Mr. Moore: Smith, we had a call from one of our customers on the Marise 
job which you went out on, and from what he says you didn’t do the company 
good. On the basis of this complaint we should let you go. What explana- 
tion do you have? 

Mr. Smith: 1 had erroneous information to start with. 

Mr. Moore: Do you think you left a good impression with the customer? 

Mr. Smith: Possibly not, but I was caught in a situation. Before I started 
out, I got all the instructions available. I was to check some equipment, had 
a very short time in which to do so and was told tools weren’t necessary. 

Mr. Moore: Has anybody ever told you that you should take your tools 
with you each and every time? 

Mr. Smith: 1 had specifically asked oe I should need them. 

Mr. Moore: As an engineer, didn’t you know more about the machine than 
the man who gave the instructions? 


Mr. Smith: Next time I shall take them, regardless of the instructions I 
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Mr. Moore: You might be interested to know that the man called me up 
afterwards and wanted to know how I could send such a man out without 
preparation. Do you think he was justified in thinking that you more or less 
fumbled the ball? 

Mr. Smith: 1 guess he was justified since he didn’t know the facts. 

Mr. Moore: Did you tell him you could go and get your tools? 

Mr. Smith: 1 did, but he said he would send someone else out. 

Dr. Fantel: Do you like your present work? 

Mr. Smith: All except the selling. I trained as a chemical engineer and 
have had all my experience in that line. I like anything creative or analytical, 
but routine gets me down. I like the installation and service work. 

Dr. Fantel: But your relations with the customers are not good for the 
company? Have you ever given serious thought to building up company pres- 
tige? 

Mr. Smith: Can’t say I have. Appears that I have been careless. 

Mr. Klein: Smith, we have brought you to this issue: Are you in or not in 
at the company? You may be on the payroll but are you actually in the comp- 
any? Are you waiting for someone else to take the iniative and boost the comp- 
any? Do you think I’m unfair in these questions? 

Mr. Smith: No, I don’t think you are. 

Mr. Klein: 1 think you should either get in and fight for the company, or 
resign. 

Mr. Smith: You are right. If Mr. Moore will give me that chance, I 
can show him what I can do when I’m really interested. 

Mr. Moore: I am making some changes in the organization and I think it 
will be possible to fix things so you can do the work you’re better qualified to do. 

Mr. Smith: You won’t be sorry, Mr. Moore. You can bet on me. 

ScENE 8. PERSONAL BackGROUND. SMITH. 

Dr. Fantel: Are you married, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smith: No, never have been. Might some day but right now I’m 
playing the field. 

Dr. Fantel: What do you do when not working? “Have you any hobbies? 

Mr. Smith: Hobby horses. I mean playing the ponies. I play the field 
there too. 

Dr. Fantel: Could you enact a scene where you have won or lost? 

Mr. Smith: That’s easy. Happens every day. (Goes over to Mr. Klein 
who is to help him with the scene) Say, Joe, can you lend me $25? 

Joe: What, again? 
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Mr. Smith: I’ve paid you back every cent I’ve borrowed, haven’t I? 
Wasn’t my credit good? 

Joe: 1 guess it is at that, although I don’t see how you live on your salary? 

Mr. Smith: It’s a secret, I don’t. I live on my winnings. 

Joe: Not often from the way you have been borrowing. What happened 
this time? . 

Mr. Smith: Well, I had a hot tip on a couple of nags. The first one came 
in and I was ahead nearly a hundred bucks, but I had parlayed the winnings 
to the second. And he didn’t know about it, or maybe he did. Anyway, I’m 
down to your last twenty-five bucks. I'll pay you back when I get my ex- 
pense account. 

Joe: Oh, all right, but you’re heading for trouble, fellow. You ought to 
get married and settle down and cut out the ponies. 

Mr. Smith: Maybe I will some day. Right now I like my system. No 
responsibilities— 

Joe: Here. (Pretends to give him money) You're now responsible for 
twenty-five of my dollars. 

Mr. Smith: Thanks. Pay you back Saturday. Just got time to make the 
first race. 

(Mr. Smith leaves for the evening.) 


(GENERAL Discussion) 


Dr. Fantel: Mr. Moore, you were on the carpet this evening as much as 
the three salesmen. We had been wondering whether the difficulty might not 
lie with you instead of the men. But having seen you talk to them in a fatherly 
and sympathetic way, I am sure they could not resent your advice. You should 
get very good results from now on. I was pleased to see you take things in 
your own hands and find a new place for each of the men, even though you had 
first discussed his dismissal as we asked you to do. 

Mr. Klein: I, too, have a better appreciation of Mr. Moore. I am not say- 
ing this for an effect. But each account is worth so much to the Institute, and 
Mr. Moore’s account takes on a greater value as of this evening. 

Mr. Moore: I didn’t know just how to bring up the point that I suspected 
Smith of padding his accounts. 

Dr. Fantel: 1 think his frank portrayal of his horse betting might indicate 
that your suspicions could have been well founded. 

SUMMARY 


1. Psychodrama lends itself to testing qualities of salesmanship and solving 
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industrial personnel problems, as here illustrated by the three salesmen and their 
employer. 


2. We learned that the three men were not good salesmen but that they 
would be valuable in other positions where their qualifications as engineers 


would be useful. 


3. We found that McIntosh was psychoneurotic with a number of psycho- 
somatic complaints of a functional nature. It was suggested that he should see 
a private psychiatrist. 


4. McIntosh appeared to have qualities of thoroughness and loyalty that 
would be useful in another important branch of the company. 


5. Ellis realized that he was receiving a salary that was only marginal for 
his education and ability and therefore his heart was not in his work. It was 
felt that by giving him a higher income he would become a more satisfactory 
member of the organization. 


6. Smith, through psychodrama, seemed to confirm his employer’s sus- 
picions about his financial dealings. However, because of his personal charm, 
his employer decided to give him a different type of work, more in keeping 
with his engineering background, and took a fatherly interest in him. 


7. The objectionable “ear-flipping” mannerism of Ellis could not have 
been detected by any routine test. Psychodrama apparently offers a subtle mode 
of correcting such mannerisms without offending the person. 


8. The impromptu setting and acting of psychodrama brought forth a 
frankness and breadth of discussion that would not have appeared in a formal 
office interview. By the device of enacting their scenes the men were freed of 
their usual inhibitions and were able to get at the heart of their problems by 
this man to man talk. 


9. The mettle of the man who is never tested, namely, the employer, 
came to light in psychodrama. In this case all doubt was removed that he 
might have been at fault in the development of the problems. He was shown 
to be kindly, sympathetic and understanding of each man’s problem. He was 
alert in discerning the mens’ better qualifications for more advanced work and 
to fit them into those positions. 

10. We believe that psychodrama adds a warm and vital technique for 
solving many subtle personnel problems between employers and employees. 
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25. A STUDENT’S OBSERVATIONS ON BEACON AS 
A SETTING FOR SELF-THERAPY 


Dorotny Nretson, Denver, Colorado 


There arc real and yet simple reasons for wanting to write about my ex- 
perience at Beacon, New York. 

For several weeks I was a student at the Psychodramatic Institute, taking 
work under the direction of Dr. J. L. Moreno. My interest in psychodrama 
had come about in this way: 

While a graduate student at the University of Denver, I attended a class 
in Action Counseling, conducted by Dr. Robert Haas. I was interested in 
psychodrama, also, as it was being used by Dr. Elwood Murray, at the university, 
as a method in demonstrating general semantic formulations. 

This academic atmosphere was to be changed, however, when I became a 
part of the environment at the Beacon Institute. 

Suddenly in this unusual milieu I was faced with a challenge in adjust- 
ment which could not have been anticipated as a student in psychodrama at 
the university. This, at Beacon, was psychodrama in real-life situations with 
new demands upon ones role-playing capacities! A realization of that fact did 
not at first need the elaborate setting of the psychodramatic stage, because it 
seemed important to get all one could from the group before taking a personal 
problem to the final step of the group session, and stage presentation. 

It is no secret that the therapeutic theatre is a clearing-house of human 
problems—but at Beacon Hill one develops unique awareness that psychodrama 
is everywhere and can be used in the situation as needed. 

New insights and tele-relationships become extremely important because 
there is an ever-present occasion to be a psychodramatic participant; this partic- 
ipation, this role-playing, had several phases: as auxiliary ego to the patients 
or to other students within or outside the theatre; as the subject’s conscience 
(double-ego) ; as director of a group session; or as the subject in a self-directed 
psychodramatic session in the theatre. 

Moreno, Zerka Toeman, the students, the nurses, and the patients lunch 
and dine together. This, I believe, is a unique and a dynamic technique in 
developing role-playing skills, acted out on the level of the role in real life. 
The students, of course, at first are inclined to make quite important distinc- 
tions between individuals who are patient# and others who are students. 
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The distinction is made, that is, until the network of relationships begin 
to foster doubts as to just who is a patient and who is a student! For who can 
deny, it seems to me, that each of us in “normal” life exhibits tendencies, at 
times, which “border” the abnormal! This realization can be an exceedingly 
significant one. 

At Beacon it became obvious that will power alone could not keep the per- 
sonal problems from revealing themselves in the unusual demands of the 
environment. It seemed that “intellectual exertion” to suppress the intimate 
problems would succumb gradually to the therapy of the moment. 

An analysis of the phenomena involved in this “personality nudism” is 
not the purpose of this paper. Yet I will make the observation that, at Beacon 
Hill, “intellectual accuracy” was replaced by the individual’s seeing his need 
to grow—in the variety and the adequacy of roles in his own life demands; the 
desire for an “extensionalized” adjustment, and the working out, psychodra- 
matically, the blockages which hinder the enlarging of emotional and social- 
contact expansiveness. 

Even the simple way-of-life at the institute is a catharsis. However, the 
auxiliary ego techniques are acquired only through careful spontaneity training, 
and by submitting to the needs of the moment—a situation where insincerity 
and affectation have little use. 

For example, one of the patients might want to be known as a student 
nurse. As an auxiliary ego to her needs, one would not think of denying her 
this role: so the patient’s need for status is satisfied. To be sure, the person 
playing auxiliary ego in this instance might consider himself an essential part 
of the psychiatric treatment: it does seem important, in any case, to be able 
to act on the stimulus of the moment—to be flexible in behavior that is approp- 
riately spontaneous. 

The students at the institute represent varied professions: teachers of ele- 
mentary and secondary education, counselors, sociologists, writers who are inter- 
ested in social problems, college students, etcetera. These varied interests, how- 
ever, do not diminish the fascination in observing Moreno, masterful psychiatrist, 
at work with his patients. This regular privilege again functions as training 
in spontaneity—whether as auxiliary ego on the stage with the patient or as 
participant observer of the psychodrama. Student’s training and the develop- 
ment of insight comes about from Moreno’s analysis of the processes observed in 
the presentation on the stage. This observation and training, even to the non- 
medical student, encourages a simpler and yet more dynamic respect for human 
personality—a respect which perhaps tends to shun categorizing for the sake 
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of trying to understand more about, and do more for our personality complex- 
ities. 

The effectiveness of psychodrama as a method in education was illustrated 
by actual scenes presented by children on the stage. This was not an adventure 
in drama—this was, rather, the skillful handling of children as they play spon- 
taneously. 

The director of this work at Beacon, Mrs. Florence Moreno, manipulated 
the children’s play from their natural trend to fantasy to a level of developing 
social skills needed in real life. 

The results of these demonstrations showed that psychodrama can be and 
should be used at that educational level to preserve spontaneity and to give 
necessary personality training as means of developing adequacy and approp- 
riate self-assurance in skills that are a part of all our inter-personal relations. 

AN INVESTIGATION IN PsycHODRAMATI<C TECHNIQUES 

Situation: At the Psychodramatic Institute, Beacon, New York: The 
stimuli for this investigation in catharsis and role-training came about from 
actual personal needs and from the inter-relationships of students at the insti- 
tute. 

Director: Dr. Robert Haas, counselor and educator. 

Subject: Dorothy Nielsen, graduate student, University of Denver. 

Procedure: The preliminary discussion of personal and tele-relationships of 
the students occurred informally between the subject and the director. 

Since the students’ mutual interest was in the use of psychodrama as a 
method of catharsis and role-training, this procedure was decided upon, but 
with emphasis upon a technique not previously developed within the group: 
This method involved the subject’s selection, self-directed development and 
enactment of scenes to be used. Of course, the self-directed method had been 
used by Moreno in various types of therapy. In this group procedure, however, 
the hints for problem-solution would be quite as likely to come from the mem- 
bers of the group as from the subject; the problem-solution would seem to need 
individual and group insights to replace self-observation and introspection. 

Method: The director opened the session by allowing the subject to state 
the personal problem: This was, according to the subject’s self-observation, 
the inability to warm up spontaneously to situations requiring appropriate 
response at the moment. A verbal catharsis of possible causes of this inertia- 
of-the-moment had not met the need adequately. 

With this introduction, then, some of the more obvious problems of tele- 
relationships in the group were discussed. -The subject was aware that inad- 
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equacies in inter-personal relations was often a projection of inner conflict and 
possible resentments. 


The director then established a bold and infinitely helpful attitude be- 
tween the subject and the group: the subject was to decide upon scenes which 
she considered would be helpful in working out the problem; the group was to 
respect the subject’s attitudes, “right” or “wrong,” so that the subject could, 
if she chose, be the first interpreter of the direction, or trend of thought and 
action, which would evolve from the psychodramatic scenes to be played. 

At this point it was natural for the other students to interject their per- 
sonal concepts of the problem and of how to work it out psychodramatically. 
However, as a result of the skillful handling by the director,* the subject was 
arbiter of the interpretation of the catharsis, and of the need for role-training 
to follow the initial session. 


Discussion: The phenomenon concerning the effectiveness and truthful- 
ness of action as it is brought out in psychodramatic scenes is indeed perhaps the 
crux of the usefulness of this method in the area of education. 


The training of auxiliary egos makes up a large part of the work done at 
the Beacon institute. The training takes place, in part, as students are chosen 
from the group for playing the part of real-life individuals who make up the 
subject’s “social atom:” persons who actually have major roles in his environ- 
ment. The action on the stage brings out boldly and frankly the feelings and 
emotions which may easily be hidden in the verbal catharsis. Through the 
auxiliary ego’s sensibility and his effective playing of a role, the subject is given 
real relief from tensions and his attitude toward those tensions has then a 
greater opportunity to become objective. 


It is true, too, that normally every individual has a storehouse of possible 
reactions to any given situation. Psychological confusion often follows trial- 
and-error methods in reaching adequate behavior in problem-situations. Intro- 
spection and self-observation can hardly be sensible as an effective means to 
eliminate the unhappy effects of some poorly chosen solutions in real life. 
Though no “solutions” as worked out psychodramatically can be considered 
“final solutions,” there can be little question on the part of the trained ob- 
server, that psychodramatic methods should not be underestimated as a method 
in personality training. 


Conclusion: The self-directed scenes clarified for the subject the need 
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for role training in social skills, particularly where dominance was required. 

The role training which followed, then, included scenes which were se- 
lected and directed by the other students, offering surprise situations for the 
subject. 

The effectiveness of our single investigation in psychodrama brought about 
this summary by the subject: 

1. That there was unusual integrity in the subject’s personality. 

2. That there was a need for the subject’s extensionalized' orientation, and 
a need for certain aspects of emotional maturity. 

3. That the role training? in situations requiring dominance showed that 
this factor is a matter of personal evaluation except where “self-control” and 
a lack of revealing anger was actually a basis for resentment. 

4. That the subject’s attitude toward herself and other persons in the 
matter of role expectancies? is important: it is useful to distinguish between 
private and social roles as to their conflicting, their being “divided,” or their 
being integrated. The psychodramatic scenes revealed that “role expectancy” 
can be an arbiter in any situation. 


26. TWO AIDS TO THE ANALYSIS OF 


ROLE BEHAVIOR 
GERALD W. LawLor 
Brooklyn College 

Simple check-sheets for the recording and evaluation of role-behavior great- 
ly facilitate the teacher’s work in the diagnosis and planning of role therapy. 
The two forms here are presented for teacher-counselor use and/or improve- 
ment. ) 

Form I: Roe SerF-EvaLuator (See Chart P. 406) 

According to one concept, your personality is made up of the roles you 
play in social situations. This questionaire attempts to make a survey of the 
kind of roles you play and your attitude toward them. 

I. Read down the list on the left hand side. Think of the way you 
ordinarily act in various social situations and check (in column I) the roles 
you frequently play. If you play other roles than those listed write them in the 
spaces provided. 

Il. Now indicate, in column II., your estimate of how well you play these 
roles by writing in a number according to the following scale: 1—Very well, 
2—Fairly well, 3—Indifferently, 4—Poorly, 5—Badly. 

fl. In column III indicate how much you like to play each role. Write 
in a number according to the scale that follows: 1—Like it very much, 2—Like 
it fairly well, 3—Indifferent, 4—Dislike it, 5—Hate it. 


*Participants were asked at this time to help only as auxiliary egos in the 

Johnson, Wendell. People in Quandaries. New York: Harper & Brothers, i946. p. 378. 
2 Moreno, J. L. Psychodrama, Volume I, New York: Beacon House, 1946. p. 153, 
3 See J. i. Moreno, op. cit., p. 84, 
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Form II: OssERVER’s CHECK SHEET For ANALYZING PLAYER’S 
TRaIts 


A. Attitudinal Traits 


FAMILY 


VOCATIONAL 


Employer 
Employee ______~ 


Organizer ______ 
Moderator 
Entertainer _____ 


| 
i} 
Personel Mer. 
GROUPS & ORGANIZ. 
PERSON TO PERSON 
Lover 
THE WORLD 


ANALYSIS OF ROLE BEHAVIOR 
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B. Bodily Traits 


Tension 


Gesture 


C. Speech Traits 
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IV. In column IV indicate how much you would like each role if you 
could play it the way you want to. (Use same scale as in III.) 
V. What roles would you choose if you could play any role you please? 
List them at the bottom of the page. 
I Iv I I Wl Iv 
FAMILY 
Father ________ Comedian 
ister 
Brother-in-law __|___ N TO PERSON 
Nephew Fiancee 
Boy Friend 
VOCATIONAL Neighbor 
mployer ee 
Personel Mgr. Wit 
Intellectual 
“Boot Licker” Good Dresser 
V. List of roles you would like to play. 


you 


se? 


SECTION VII 


PROJECTS IN TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


27. FROM THE WORKS OF J. L. MORENO AND THE FILES OF 
THE SOCIOMETRIC INSTITUTE—COMPILED BY ZERKA TOEMAN 


BUILDING DIAGRAMS OF THE GROUP AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


How To Construct A SociocRaM 

Start with the individual (A) who receives the largest number of responses 
(choices or rejections). The symbol for a male individual is a triangle, for a 
female, a circle. Plot from A as the center all individuals who respond to him, 
beginning with the one (B) among his respondents who himself is the recipient 
of the second largest number of choices and rejections. Then plot in order of 
rank, C, D, E, all A’s respondents whose total of responses is smaller until you 
arrive at the one who is the recipient of the smallest number of responses; then 
the circle of individuals around A is exhausted. 

Now B becomes the center of plotting; all individuals around him who are 
his respondents are plotted according to rank as described above. Then you 
move to the individual around B who has the largest number of responses—until 
gradually all individuals participating in the test are plotted in the sociogram. 

Replace the choices and rejections by the emotions (as anger, fear, jeal- 
ousy, sympathy, etc.) operating between individuals and you have a sociogram 
of interacting emotions. 


How To Construct A Rote Diacram 
Plot the individuals (large circles) first and then plot inside them the roles 
(small circles) in which they operate. Another version: plot the roles around 
the large circle like planets around the sun. 
How To Give AN AcQuarINTANCE TEsT 
Instructions may be given as follows: Write the names of all the individuals 
whom you can recall at this moment to have spoken to at any time since you 
came here. It does not matter how long ago you made an acquaintance, or if 
you spoke to him only once or many times. If you do not recall an acquain- 
tance’s full name, write his nickname or first name or identify the person in 
some way.” 


*For original source material see Who Shall Survive? by J. L. Moreno, 1934. 
219/407 
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How To Give A SociometTric TEsT 


In classroom groups the test may be given as follows: You are seated 
according to directions your teacher has given you. The neighbor who sits 
beside you is not chosen by you. You are now given the opportunity to choose 
the boy or girl whom you would like to have sit on either side of you. Write 
down whom you would like first best; then, whom you would like second best. 
Look around and make up your mind. Remember that next term the friends 
you choose now may sit beside you. 


The form of the test changes with the criterion. For home groups, for 
instance, the tester calls the whole population of a given community together 
and addresses them: You live in a certain house with certain other persons ac- 
cording to the directions the administration has given you. The persons who 
live with you in the same house are not chosen by you and you are not chosen 
by them. You are now given the opportunity to choose the persons whom you 
would like to live with in the same house. You can choose without restraint any 
individuals of this community whether they happen to live in the same house 
with you or not. Write down whom you would like first best, second best, 
third best, etc. Look around and make up your mind. Remember that those 
you choose will probably be assigned to live with you in the same house. 

Types of sociometric test: a) Action choice; people move towards each 
other and choose each other in action. b) Verbal choice; people are asked orally 
whom they want, or they respond on a questionnaire. c) Picture choice; people 
are shown the photograph of actual persons with whom they are or like to be 
associated and they choose or reject them; this is a sociometric picture test.* 

How To Give A SponTANEITY TEST 


This is one of the many versions: Put a subject into a life situation or let 
him choose one himself and see how he acts. The subject throws himself into 
action and the degree of his adequacy of response is scored by a jury. He may 
be tested singly or in groups, every member of the group facing the same task- 
situation of varying and growing levels of difficulty. It is a race with hurdles. 
If a subject fails to meet an emergency adequately he is ‘“counted out.”** 

How To Give A Rote Test 

The instructions may be: Show us what he, a policeman, a teacher, etc., 

does. If the subject hesitates after a time, or indicates that he has finished the 


*For original source protested see “Sociometry and = Cultural Order,” by J. L. Moreno, 


Sociometry ro a ge No. 2, Beacon House, 1943, 329. 
**For original source see: Psychodrama, 1, by J. L. Moreno, Beacon House, 


1946. 
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enactment of the role, he is asked, “What else does he, the policeman, the 
teacher, etc., do?” If the subject is unable to warm up at all to the enactment 
of a role, he is asked: “If you cannot act, tell us what he, policeman, teacher, 
etc., does.” If the subject describes the role correctly he is urged again to try 
and enact it.*** 


DEPICTING ASPECTS OF THE INTERACTION PROCESS 


AN ACQUAINTANCE TABLET 


(Index of the Volume of Acquaintances of 16 Individuals) 


Name 1.Q. Cottage After After After After After After 
30 60 90 120 150 180 
days days days days days days 


JIN 100 14 13 18 33 39 41 42 
GU 121 A 63 65 42 26 29 28 
RD 62 4 1 8 12 9 9 8 
DB 85 6 30 43 42 46 73 72 
ML 80 4 24 27 30 33 27 28 
MK 86 2 10 12 25 38 29 30 
so 112 4 30 44 37 50 62 74 
KN 87 9 21 32 33 52 101 131 
IL 116 A 42 61 50 28 46 43 
DN 85 6 22 42 29 32 34 31 
HY 102 B 15 12 24 31 51 46 
HR 65 14 9 9 10 11 14 13 
RZ 88 14 33 14 22 25 25 26 
HF 91 8 30 44 79 84 75 82 
FA 77 8 14 16 15 32 32 33 
NI 82 9 13 25 41 42 47 49 


The acquaintance volume varies to such an extent that 180 days after 
entering the community, living under the same conditions, and having the 
same opportunity to meet others, one individual RD had an index of 8, while 
another, KN had an index of 131, sixteen times larger. 


***For ori 1 source material see: “Role Tests and Role peruse of Children,” by F.B. 

ood 3 teas loreno, Group Psychotherapy, A Symposium edi by J. L. Moreno, Gane 
louse, 

tx original source material see: Who Shall Survive?, by J. L. Moreno, Beacon House, 
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a) AN AUTHORITATIVE STRUCTURE 
(Seating arrangement in a dining room) 
TABLE I TABLE IT 
pee / © 
porotuy ANGEL ~—-ROSE_ ©) 
TABLE I TABLE IV 
FLORA \ CLARE CLARISY 
© ) HELEN 
TABLE Y TABLE WI 
ANNA \WARRIET KATHRYN) @\EENA 
GRACE \ ©) © EDITH ELLEN © @ J MARY 
CHAIR 
inoiviova 
TABLE 
seven fables a leader around wham she groupe” 
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b) A LAISSEZ FAIRE STRUCTURE 
(Seating arrangement in a dining room) 


TABLE I TABLE II 


ROSE 
° 
e 


TABLE IV 


TABLE 


Twenty-one gio wi lace themselves as they wish. A girl, Belle, seats herself at Table 
he I; am = rls who oo i rawn to her try to place themselves at the same table. A girl, Rose, 
al runs to fibre Il but nobody attemps to join her, etc. The result is a struggle and somebody 
has to interfere and arrange them in an arbitrary manner. (Sociometric Review, 1936) 


| 
BELLE 
16) * 
8 
6 
TABLE IIT 
17 
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SOCIOMETRIC STRUCTURE 
(Seating arrangement in a dining room) 


ANNA AMY, 


BELLE 


MARRIET HELEN 


KATHRYN ELLEN 


EVELYN 


CLARISSA 


ROSE 


The i tric test p tes a free, democratic, individualistic process of placement. 
It gives every individual an optimum of satisfaction and it provides the on with the 
optimum structure in regard to the particular criterion. (Sociometric Review, 1936) 
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A Marriage Relation in Three Stages of Development 


R, + 


@) 


Role Diagram I* 
Pre-marital State 
Mr. T. Mrs. T. 
Ri: Role of Lover Ri: Role of Lover 
R2: Role of Supporter R2: Role of Homemaker 
R3: Role of Husband R3: Role of Wife 


R4: Role of Poet 
RS: Role of Adventurer 

It is in the roles of lover that T. and Mrs. T. are attracted to one another. 
The other roles do not enter into their relationship at this stage. 


Role Diagram II* 
Marital State, Initial Phase 
Mr. T. 
R6: Role of Father 
The roles of husband and supporter in T. are finding fulfillment in Mrs. 
T’s roles of wife and homemaker. The roles of poet and adventurer are un- 
fulfilled, and a new unfulfilled role has appeared: the role of father. Both lover 


roles are in the background. 


C €s) 
®) 
| 
R.) T- 
pA | &) 
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Marital State, Later Phase 
A third person has entered the situation. 


$1: 

S3: 

$4: 

SS: 

S6: 

We now see that, whereas T. is in the same relation in regard to Mrs. T. as 
before, his lover role has re-awakened toward Miss S. She fulfills his poet and 
adventurer roles and we also see that she seems the ideal person to fulfill T.’s 
father role with her mother role. 


*For original source material see: 
Sociometry, Volume 3, No. |, January, 1940. reprinted as Psych 
Beacon House 1945; also contained in Psychodrama, Volume 1, Beacon House, 1946. 


Miss S. 
Role of Lover 
Role of Wife 
Role of Poetess 
Role of Adventuress 
Role of Mother 


“Psychodramatic Treatment of Marriage Problems,” 


No. 7, 


S. 6) T. 
Role Diagram III* 
| 


7, 
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ScHEME OF A SPONTANEITY SCALE 
Type of Spontaneity Locus of Spontaneity Mode of Response 


Maximal Spontaneity Creativity, as in Genius Creative Response to an 
Old Situation 
Optimal Spontaneity Average States, as in Nor- Adequate Response to a 
mal Individual New Situation or New 
Response to an Old Sit- 
uation 
Excess of Spontaneity As in Manic States Excess of Response to a 


Given Situation 


Inadequate Spontaneity Asin Depressed States Insufficient Response to a 
Given Situation 


Distortion of Spontaneity Delusions, as in Psychoses Incongruous Response to 
a Given Situation 


Loss of Spontaneity As in Catatonic States Absence of Response to a 
Given Situation 
Zero Spontaneity Cultural Conserves as Mo- Zero Response, Post Mor- 


tion Pictures, Books, tem Vehicles 
Musical Compositions 


Interaction Diagram‘ 


t 
t 2 


a (husband), b (wife), c (son) and d (daughter) are the roles taken by 
four individuals. The total diagram represents a process of interaction between 
these four actors. The plot consists of five scenes, three of equal duration 
(tl, t2 and t3), two have half the duration of a time unit. 

(Duration of Plot) 

P=4t, t=5 minutes, P is four times five which equals 20 minutes. A has 
the lead in the first scene, b takes the lead over in th second and c has the lead in 
the end scene. 
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A Position or Movement Diagram* 


Each cross indicates the position taken on the stage by the four actors, 
a, b, c, and d at the beginning of interaction. 


SUMMARY 


Each of these tables and diagrams portrays the findings of a specific test, each 
constructed to measure a different aspect of group structure. The acquainance 
table portrays the findings of the acquaintance test; the sociogram portrays the 
findings of the sociometric test; the role diagram portrays the findings of the 
role test; the spontaneity scale portrays the findings of the spontaneity test; 
the interaction diagram portrays the time and pause dynamics of persons in 
interaction; the position or movement diagram portrays the position and move- 
ments of persons in social space. 


Sociometrically speaking the acquaintance test, the sociometric test, the 
spontaneity test, the role test, the interaction and the movement test are con- 
structed in order to tap in six successive steps the more inaccessible layers of the 
group, starting with the most peripheral and moving to the most centrally lo- 


cated layers.** 


Each test attempts to tap a different factor; the acquaintance test the 
acquaintance volume of individuals; the sociometric test the tele factor (for in- 
stance, as expressed in attraction-repulsion patterns); the role test the role 
factor and the clusters of roles around an individual or a group; the spontaneity 
test, the s factor; the interaction test, the ebb and flow of feeling in social inter- 
course; the movement test the proximity and distance factor in social space. 


*For original source material see Das Stegreiftheater, by J. L. Moreno, Gustav Kiepenheuer, 
Berlin 1923; translated as The Theatre of Spontaneity, con House, 1947. 

**See “Sociometry, 1937-1947, Theory and Methods,” by Charles P. Loomis and Harold B. 
Pepinsky, Sociometry, Volume XI, No. 3, August, 1948. 
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SYNTHESIS BETWEEN A Group PsYCHOTHERAPY, A PsyCHODRAMA 
Anp A SociopRaMA SESSION 


S 


TALK 


SL © 


©) 


S = Spectator or Participant in a Group Psychotherapy Session 
D = Director 
This diagram portrays an audience in four stages of progressive interaction 
and integration (1, 2, 3, 4): 
(1) Amorphous stage 
(2) Stage of acquaintance 
(3) Action stage 
(4) Stage of mutual relations* 

In the first stage (1) the director talks, the participants are related to him 
but not to each other. In the second stage (2) the participants are related to 
each other and may now be able to help each other. This is as far as a group 
psychotherapy session goes. In the next phase (3) the action on the stage is 
added which reinforces the relationship among the participants, in the fourth the 
growing cohesion among the spectators is portrayed. 


Q RELATIONSHIP 
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1.. The inactive 
spectator. 


8. The participating 
spectator. 


4. The participant actor 


2. The active 
spectator. 


One of the important aspects of the 
psychodramatic session is the problem 
and process of warming up the inac- 
tive spectator to full and beneficial 
participation. 

Warming up is always a two way 
affair in any session. 

In group psychotherapy, the direc- 
tor is always aware of the degree and 
the stage of warming up in his group 
of patients. The degree indicates the 
efficacy of the technique in use. The 
stage indicates the condition of the 
disorder in terms of the amount of 
s- (spontaneity) factor readiness. 


r 


r 


Cornyetz, in Group Psychotherapy. 


The synthesis of group psychotherapy with psychodrama and sociodrama is 
visualized in the above charts, each portraying a different step of the develop- 
ment. In the group psychotherapy session a stage is unnecessary as the action 
is not yet separated from the group, the group is treated as a unit. In a psy- 
chodrama session a stage is added on which a protagonist of the group portrays 
his private world. In a sociodrama session the whole group participates in the 
action and their protagonists portray on the stage their collective world. 


*For original source material see: “The Warming Up Process of an Audience,” by Paul 
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HELPS TO STUDENTS 


Exercise IN Bumpinc DiacramMs AND READING OF PEOPLE 


Read MAIN STREET and draw the sociogram of Mr. Babitt in the Sinclair 
Lewis novel. 


Read HAMLET and draw his role diagram as indicated by Shakespeare. 
Build a sociogram and role diagram of your own family. 


Draw the sociogram of your own class group before you give it the actual 
test—then compare your “empathetic” group ratings with the objective test. 
Build a sociogram of your own situation (around a specific criterion) at 
this moment; plot how you feel (choices and rejections) towards the people 
around you and imagine how they feel (choices and rejections) towards you. 
This is a form of sociometric self rating. If an objective sociometric test 
is given, for instance in your classroom or dormitory, compare the results 
of the objective test with your self rating. Repeat your sociometric self 
rating at regular intervals; it is a valuable form of self counseling. It will 
sharpen and improve your tele perception (tele training—which is com- 
parable to spontaneity training). 


Reading of sociograms: a) Subjective reading; after a sociogram of your 
classroom is made try to read it, that is, try to feel yourself (empathy) into 
what the lines of attraction and repulsion mean to the students, their reasons 
and motivations. b) Objective reading; interview directly every student as 
to the reasons and motivations for their choices and rejections (tele versus 
empathy )—and then try to read the sociogram again. 


Charting an interaction diagram: watch two individuals engaged in a con- 
versation. Plot the flow of action between them, their speeches and pauses 
and measure their duration. Plot the changing positions and movements 
accompanying the dialogue. Plot their “points of coordination” and their 
failures to synchronize and analyze their interaction pattern. 

Psychodramatic methods have influenced novelists, playwrights and motion 
picture scenario writers. Trace the use of psychodramatic techniques in 
such plays as Eugene O’Neill’s “Strange Interlude,” Arthur Miller’s “Death 
Of A Salesman,” Moss Hart’s “Christopher Blake”; in motion pictures as 
“Spellbound,” 
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SECTION VIII 


IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 


A SUMMARY OF FINDINGS FROM AN EXPLORATORY STUDY 


28. SOCIODRAMA IN EDUCATION 
Rosert BarTLETT Haas 


A. Restatement of the problem. 

The overall purposes of this study, as stated in Chapter I, have been: 

1. . . to explore (a little more systematically than has previously been at- 
tempted) the usefulness which sociodramatic techniques may have in 
education. 

2. . . to determine, from the point of view of a practicing educator, what 
the various applications and limitations of sociodramatic methods may be. 

3. .. to assess in what ways, and to what degree, sociodramatic methods may 
be expected appropriately to enrich the process of education in a dem- 
ocracy. 

B. Review of procedures used. 
In order to gather data which would allow these purposes to be fulfilled, 
studies were made in the following areas: 

1. In a broad-scale inservice-training program, designed to discover the 
practicability of classroom teachers using sociometric and sociodramatic 
techniques “hand in hand”; this program was described in Chapter I. (x) 

2. In a study of the role-expectancies students have of the teacher; this study, 
made from a sociodramatic analysis of the reaction sheets submitted by 
college students, was reported in Chapter II. (*) 

3. In the area of analyzing student behavior; how teachers may read the role- 
aspects of student behavior through the use of exploratory and diagnostic 
role techniques was suggested by reviewing and organizing the profes- 
sional writing in the field of sociodrama, supplemented by first hand study 
and directoral experience at the Psychodramatic Institute at Beacon, and 
subsequent experimental applications of action procedures made with stu- 


X See Haas, Robert Bartlett, “Learning to Read ig Bas Others,” Thirteenth Year- 


book, Claremont College Reading Conference, 1947. pp. 14-25. 
* See Haas, Robert Bartlett, “Pupils Evaluate Their Enslish Instructors,” Soci it 


Volume X, Number 2. Pp. 200-210. 
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C. 


dents at various grade-levels in the University School, Columbus, Ohio; 
these data are presented in Chapter III. 


. In the area of student self-analysis; techniques through which the student 


might learn to read himself under teacher guidance were similarly devel- 
oped in Chapter IV. 


. In sociodramatic evaluation; the first systematic analysis of the dynamics 


of a counseling protocol in terms of Moreno’s process analysis is pre- 
sented in Chapter V. (*) 


Summary of the findings. 
A summary of the findings drawn from the procedures outlined above, is 


here presented in answer to the focussing questions posed in Chapter I. 


Question A. How do sociodramatic techniques advance the “reading 
process” in education? 


. Teachers may learn to read their students clinically. With the role as a 


measurable unit of behavior, spontaneity, role, and interactional aspects 
of the student personality are concrete and testable aspects of the total 
personality as sociodramatically defined. 


. Teachers may learn to read students situationally; that is, informally, 


but in terms of a concrete and non-metaphysical concept of “the total 
personality” as revealed operationally and in action. 


. Teachers, in utilizing the sociodramatic techniques, may help students 


learn to read themselves; the self-other evaluation process, which is inten- 
sified by auxiliary ego techniques, frees the teacher from a directive role 
for a more creative one in which motivation for insight and change 
passes between pupil and pupil directly. 


. Teachers, by utilizing the “process analysis” with students, would seem 


in a favorable position for evaluating their own roles and statuses in the 

educational situation, and, thus, for taking the initiative in bringing 

about a learning situation in which pupil-pupil and pupil-teacher expec- 

tancies can be optimally fulfilled. 

Question B. What are the specific sociodramatic techniques available to 
the teacher? For what purposes is each intended? 

A review of the field has disclosed sociodramatic techniques available to 


the teacher which may be categorized under three headings: 


Forms of Production 
Techniques of Production 


* See Haas, Robert Bartlett, “Action Guidance and Process Analysis, a Psychodramatic 
Approach,” Sociatry, Volume I, Number 3, Pp. 256-285. 
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1. 


Levels of Production 
Forms of Production may be divided into those forms which are (a) 
partial and fragmentary approaches to the personality, and those which 
are (b) fotal approaches to the personality. 

Examples of the former are: 

a. The Spontaneity Test, which has for its purpose the evaluation of the 

spontaneity resources of an individual. 

b. The Role Test, which has for its purpose the evaluation of the degree 
to which an individual has internalized the social role range in his culture. 
c. The Standard Life Situation, which has for its purpose the evaluation 
of a subject’s role-interaction responses in a range of typical human rela- 
tions situations. 

d. The Projective and Expressive Action Test, which has as its purpose 
the evaluation of the individuals’ role-interaction responses in a range of 
situations varying from fictional to life-like and from teacher-structured 
to self-structured. 

Each of these forms gets at ome specific aspect of the personality (spon- 


taneity, roles, or interaction) and explores it particularly. In the total pro- 
duction forms, listed below, the various aspects of the personality are considered 
as they inter-relate. 


Examples of the forms which explore the ¢otal personality are: 

a. The Psychodrama, which reveals the “private” aspects of the per- 
sonality. 

b. The Sociodrama, which reveals the “social” aspects of personality. 

c. The Living Newspaper, which actualizes social events for an audience. 
d. The Impromptu Drama, which individualizes and harmonizes role 
playing for aesthetic purposes. 

Each of these forms of production, besides having a clear-cut purpose and 


a “classical” form, may be developed in miniature, and adapted to meet the re- 
quirements of special school situations. 
2. 


Techniques of Production which have been developed to favor the stimu- 
lation of the individual for actualization or self-presentation, may be 
divided into those which define the (a) sociodramatic relationship, and 
those which define the (b) production dynamics. 
Examples of the former are: 

(1) The director, who abdicates the role of “teacher-therapist” and for 
strategic purposes becomes “production manager” of the drama. 

(2) The primary-ego, or subject, who becomes the protagonist of a 
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drama, self-authored, but structured by a director, and stimulated by 


a) auxiliary egos. 
ch (3) The auxiliary-egos, or co-actors in the drama of personality, who 
provide the subject with life-like counter-spontaneity and may carry 
out exploratory and therapeutic duties for the director. 
he (4) The audio-egos, or participating audience members, who are “warmed 
up” by sociodramatic means to active involvement in the drama. 
ee Examples of techniques for introducing dynamics into the production 
re. (detailed in Chapter IV) consist of: 
on (1) Role-reversal, or the exchange of roles by players. 
a- (2) Double-ego, or the “conscience” actualization technique. 
(3) Substitute Role, or the embodyment of an absent person by an 
se auxiliary-ego. 
of (4) Mirror Technique, or the creation of the subjects’ role “as others see 
ed it” by auxiliary-ego help. 
(5) Improvisation, or the enactment of fictitious roles far from real-life 
n- roles. 
O- (6) Symbolic Distance, or the process of reaching the subjects’ real-roles 
ed by beginning with roles distant from those he is guarding. 


(7) Dream presentation, or the unimpeded enactment of material from 
the subjects’ dream-life. 

r- (8) Monologue, or the enactment of a situation with the subject speaking 
for all of the several characters involved. 

(9) Dialogue, or the enactment of a situation with the subject faced by 


. counter-actors who speak with him. 

le (10) Soliloquy, or the subjects’ embellishment of his enactment with the 
thoughts and feelings not expressed in dialogue, but delivered in a 

id different voice to indicate their presence in his mind. 

e- (11) Mute or Wordless Technique, the development of a situation (which 
is difficult to verbalize) by mimetic means. 

1- Each of these production techniques is designed to stimulate or keep the 

De subject warmed up to spontaneous production. They represent varying resist- 

d ances which can be used to meet the subject on his initial level of spontaneity 


and carry him forward to newer and more dependable levels. By these means 
the subjects’ learning situation can be so structured (and indirectly controlled) 
or that while growth is being challenged in the subject he is never without sup- 
port—he is helped mot to fail. 

4 3. Levels of Production may be distinguished as psychiatrically and/or as 
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socio-interactionally oriented.* Within the socio-interactional orientation, 

sociodramatic production may move in a number of sub-directions: 

a. The exploratory level, or the level of self-presentation on which the 

subject reveals “what is important to him.” 

b. The diagnostic level, or the level on which the director is “trailing for 

clues” about specific aspects of the subject’s personality. 

c. The training level, or that on which new human relations skills are 

being developed by the subject. 

d. The re-training level, or that on which old habits of interaction are 

being reconstructed into more adequate responses. 

e. The therapeutic level, or that on which the subject self-directs himself 

to role-insights and role-catharsis, reduces his role conflicts by achieving 

an awareness of his own roles in relation to others, and develops a de- 
pendable situational adequacy which carries over into real life. 

f. The aesthetic level, or that on which the subject seeks to achieve role 

satisfaction, either by playing out the roles “that have been forced upon 

him by statuses assigned by groups to which he belongs” (2) in a manner 
which fulfills them on a fantasy level, or by playing out fictional roles 
which he desires but which are closed to him in real life. 

No one can say where these levels merge in either the sociodramatic or 
the real-life situation. Yet there are exploratory diagnostic, training, retrain- 
ing, therapeutic and aesthetic techniques available in the methodology of socio- 
drama, as we have seen, which makes possible the guidance of individuals 
towards one or the other of these levels predominately. 

Question C. Are sociodramatic methods practicable educational tools? 

When? To what degree? 

1. The sociodramatic methods which, on the basis of this study, seem most 
practicable are the Interactional Tests and the four “total production” 
forms—the Psychodrama, the Sociodrama, the Living Newspaper, the 
Impromptu Drama. The Role Test, and the Spontaneity Test—were not 

comparably useful. 

2. Sociodramatic methods proved most practicable when (a) problems 
personal to the students (b) problems of general interest to the students, 


* Of these levels, Lawlor has written: 

“The author suggests that ego therapy (psychoanalysis) is indicated only for those cases 
that cannot respond to role therapy; that unless there are strong indications in the begin- 
ning that the anxiety pressures are too great, role therapy should be tried first, it havin 

the advantages of being simpler, shorter, paralleling more closely real life situations an 

having a more direct carryover into real life. In addition, changes that occur in role 
therapy are more apt to be reflected in changes in life adjustment than changes that occur 
in the artificial, protected, therapeutic environment of the analytic chamber.” (1) 
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or (c) problems of free or unimpeded production were presented. 


3. Sociodramatic methods were practicable to some degree in situations in- 


volving students from the elementary through the adult education levels. 


4. The role reversal and auxiliary ego technique proved the most consistently 


useful of the sociodramatic production techniques for producing self-other 
evaluation in participants. 


5. Attitudes and human relations skills proved to be the areas of personality 


most affected by sociodramatic techniques. The method, in its present 
stage of development, seems a limited vehicle for intensifying “subject 
matter” learnings. 


6. Miniature forms of each genre seemed more effective in classroom situa- 


tions than the “‘classical” forms described in sociodramatic literature. 


7. Sociodramatic methods were most practicable when the exploratory, diag- 


nostic, retraining, and therapeutic phases occurred simultaneously in a 

session. 

Question D. What are the implications of Sociodramatic methods in 
educational situations? For the teacher’s role? For the student’s role? 
For the character of education in a democracy? 


1. Sociodramatic methods extend the one-way communication process (the 


teacher to pupil) to a more inclusive one: a triangular or three-way 
communication process (teacher-pupil, pupil-pupil, and pupil-teacher) 
which is primarily interactional in character. 


2. In this interactional learning situation, teachers as well as pupils earn 


their role-statuses through the quality of the communication in their 
interpersonal relations. 


3. Sociodramatic methods free the teacher from her traditional authoritarian 


role (except in the Role and Spontaneity Tests) and give her more flexible 
roles—the indirective role in the Interactional Tests, and the Interactive 
(or democratic) role in the “total production” forms. 


4. Sociodramatic methods free the student from the traditional subordinate 


role-status and stimulate him to become active, interactive, and self-direc- 
tive in his own behalf. He earns his role-status in the class group through 
the quality of the communication in his interpersonal relations. 


5. Sociodramatic methods, especially when coupled with sociometric tech- 


niques, set the conditions for the most democratic learning situation (and 
set it the most economically) as yet developed for the classroom. 


D. Recommendations and implications for education. 
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On the basis of this exploratory study, we may safely conclude that socio- 
dramatic techniques can make a valuable contribution to education. We there- 
fore recommend that: 

1. Instructional programs should be reorganized to include some socio- 
dramatically oriented laboratory work in human relations at all grade 
levels: 

a. Utilizing the teacher in her indirect role as permissive, democratic 

guider, facilitator, and social-role therapist. 

b. Utilizing conflict situations meaningful to students as human relations 
learning materials. Instead of teaching pupils to avoid conflict, teach 
them “to make conflict work,” constructively, into something better; and 
to work for a range of appropriate life-solutions rather than for a single, 
narrow reading of a situation. 

c. Utilizing the sociodramatic concept of the auxiliary-ego to support and 
implement positive learnings by providing students with the life-like 
counter stimulus of “others,” so frequently minimized or artificialized in 
the classroom. 

d. Utilizing the socio-interactional theory of personality as a realistic base 
for building a developmental guidance program in the classroom. Such a 
program would not emphasize the competitive mastery of skills and sub- 
ject matter, but rather emphasize the “continuous growth and better per- 
sonality orientation of children”, (3) through interpersonal and intergroup 
understandings. 

This emphasis has been widely accepted as “the goal of education” by 
teachers in the fields of reading, language, guidance, and mental hygiene for 
the last twenty years. Moreno’s contribution of the Sociometric Test and its 
accompanying Sociogram, however, extends the study of child growth and 
development to a new degree of concreteness. Sociodramatic techniques, prop- 
erly understood and applied, can stimulate, in the natural setting of the class- 
room, that kind of growth and adjustment which have previously been sought 
mainly in remedial or clinical settings. 

2. Teachers should be increasingly aware of the value of interaction in the 
learning situation, and experimenting with ways to vary the kinds of 
interaction in the classroom to intensify the atmosphere for learning. 

a. Realizing that the teacher is both a part of the group and apart from it; 
that her own patterns of interaction must be flexible and spontaneous 
enough successfully to fulfill her double role-status, 
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b. Realizing that students frequently communicate with one another 
more effectively than they do with the teacher, the teacher must know, 
sociometrically, the pupils through whom she can indirectly communicate 
to those out of contact with her. She must also facilitate the inter- 
communication between pupils (partly to lift the load of one-to-one 
communication from her own shoulders, and partly to insure optimal 
pupil-pupil interaction) by grouping them according to their sociometric 
choices whenever possible; teachers need to demonstrate to themselves the 
power for education latent in the grouping of therapeutic twos and threes 
for specific work and play situations. 


. Teachers need specialized training in the concepts and techniques of socio- 


drama, and for tying sociodramatic methods creatively into regular 
classroom procedures. 

a. Teacher-training institutions should provide instruction in sociometric 
and sociodramatic techniques as a regular part of their curriculum. The 
instructor should have been a student either at the Psychodramatic In- 
stitutes of Beacon or New York, where the degree and quality of his work 
may be evaluated, and his ability to practice certified. 

b. Inservice-training programs (such as the Inglewood Project) should 
be offered teachers through the institute, seminar, and workshop programs 
of school systems, and a competent sociatrist and/or sociometrist em- 
ployed as consultant. 

c. Colleges should promote the establishment of Psychodramatic Units 
(as at New York University, Harvard, Duke, and Denver) to develop 
research and train students and teachers from several fields of interest. 
Education departments, in cooperation with the departments of Sociology 
or Psychology, might well take the initiative in this. 

d. The Psychodramatic Institute should become an accredited institution 
so that students wishing to study there might apply their work towards 
degrees. The increasing establishment of local institutes, such as those 
held for the last four summers at Denver University, (4) would be of 
value in developing the supply of trained sociodramatists necessary to 
affect education. 


. Although the psychological effectiveness of sociodramatic procedures has 


pretty well been established experimentally, considerably more studies 
need to be made to determine their effectiveness in educational situations. 
a. Research studies need to be made, not merely to test the validity of 
fundamental sociodramatic concepts, but to test the applications of these 
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concepts in a variety of educational situations. Two such studies are 
Tom’s Case, recorded in the previous chapter, and the recent study by 
Goodspeed (5) on the vocational expectancies of junior high school 
students. 

b. Studies need to be made, on a comparative basis, of the relative effec- 
tiveness of sociodramatic techniques in both the instructional (content) 
and guidance fields. No significant studies in either field exist. 

c. Control studies which demonstrate the value of sociodramatic tech- 
niques for inducing (a) growth in group structure, and (b) growth in the 
inter-personal skills of individuals, need to be developed. 

d. Techniques of process evaluation, which will in some measure objectify 
the “carry over” phenomenon, through which sociodramatic insights get 
into the behavior of individuals on a reality level, must also be developed 


and applied in presenting case studies. 


D. In concluding: Some wider implications. 
Most of us have thought of reading books, signs, music, and the formulae 


of mathematics and science. But reading people, things, situations or relation- 
ships may be a relatively new idea. 

Reading the cues of behavior in specific life situations, however, gives us 
the primary data for a science of human relations. As we learn to read the role 
playing of ourselves and others, our aims, our attitudes, our aspirations, and our 
ways of interacting to achieve what is important to us will become more 
concrete. 

1. 


We will discover what needs and aspirations are common enough to both 
of us to further understanding. 


. We will discover the differences in the “other fellow’s” value patterns; he 


will learn what is unique in ours. 


. We will discover the areas of disagreement in our relationship—the blocks 


in communication which challenge us to “do something” constructive and 
decent about working out disagreements. 


. We will learn to put ourselves in the other fellows shoes imaginatively, 


rather than expecting him to take the initiative in understanding us. 


. We will reveal to the other fellow those aspects of our own expectancies 


which will help him gain insight into us, and into the value we put on 
working differences out by cooperative rather than by competitive means. 
Reading the cues about ourselves and others is only one step in reading for 


social literacy. Cues must be evaluated for their bearings on our future be- 
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havior. The insights we get in this way get integrated into our role-playing 
and we begin to respond with more appropriate moment-to-moment behavior. 

The more frequently we can adjust our role-playing (either as teachers 
or in our private roles) to that of others (preserving what is essential in the 
roles of each, shaping the unique elements of both for a common goal, re- 
peating the process of reading-evaluating-integrating whenever further gains in 
a socially desirable direction may be achieved) the more socially literate we 
become. 

The sociodramatic approach presented in this study does not represent a 
program of human compromise, nor is it a plan for learning to manipulate the 
other fellow. It is a way of achieving accommodation, of respecting both like- 
nesses and differences in human value patterns, while working consciously for 
mutual role adaptation by every member of a group. 

Such a broadly conceived “reading process” (the sociodramatic goal) de- 
velops flexible, integrated, productive persons, and implies a society in which 
the citizens could ultimately determine their survival through applying the 
principles of democratic human relationships, in an organized fashion, to the 
resolution of interpersonal and intergroup conflicts. 

How the teacher may be instrumental in accomplishing this resolution by 
employing the techniques of sociodrama, it has been the purpose of this study to 
suggest. Thus, schools uray become the living laboratories for relationship prac- 
tice and human progress. 
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about 40 articles in the journals on relations of speech and communication to 
personality and social processes. 


Nielsen, Dorothy—A graduate student at the University of Denver. She 
attended the Psychodrama Institute during the summer of 1948. 


Raths, Louis E.—Director of Research, New York University, Center of 
Research and Evaluation, Communications in Education, Center of Human 
Relations Studies, Inter Departmental. 


Schmidt, J. P.—Professor Rural Sociology and Supervisor of Community 
Institutes, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Taught group methods in 
short courses throughout United States and at University of Manitoba. Six 
summers at University of Tennessee teaching advanced Extension Methods. 
Graduate work at Ohio State, University of Chicago, and U.C. L. A. Collab- 
orator for U.S.D.A. Developed “conversation huddles” (small groups) using 
agree-disagree discussion outline. 
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act play, Samuel French, 1947. Employed by Stanford University as writer 
and researcher on Education for American Ideals project, 1948. 


Short, Ruth—Graduated Geneseo State Teachers College, Geneseo, N. Y. 
Lived 20 years in Republic of Panama. Had school languages there in which she 
developed role-playing technique. Now employed as Shopper-Interpreter at 
Walker’s Store in San Diego, California. Teaches night adult classes in “Sales- 
manship Spanish” at San Diego Vocational School, San Diego, California. 
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the University of Michigan. 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 


Axiodrama 
It focuses on Ethics and general Values; it is a synthesis of axiological 
meanings with Psychodrama; it attempts to dramatize the eternal verities, 
truth, justice, beauty, grace, piety, perfection, eternity and peace. 

Catharsis, mental. By a warming up process to full living out the individuals 
liberate and purge themselves from a mental or cultural syndrome. 

Conserve, cultural. The finished product of a creative effort (a book, a 
musical symphonie, etc.) 

Creativity. Creativity has two linkages, the one to the creative act and the 
creator; a definition of creativity separated from an act of creation and 
the creator person is considered fruitless; the other linkage is that to 
spontaneity, spontaneity being considered the matrix of creative growth. 
Spontaneity-creativity is ofen considered as a twin concept in contra- 
distinction from the abandoned concept of spontancity-automatic which 
neglected the deeper meaning of spontaneity, making it something uncon- 
trollable and particularly characteristic for animal behavior. 

Creaturgy. The way of extemporaneous direction in distinction from drama- 
turgy which is the way of rehearsed direction. 

Hypnodrama 
It is a synthesis of Hypnosis and Psychodrama. 

Inter-personal Reiation. Translated from the German “Zwischen-Menschliche 
Beziehung” used by Moreno (1918-23). This phrase is used by the author 
and sociometrists in a sense which differs from the psychoanalytic, it 
means “a two-way relation in which the partners are equally permited to 
act towards each other in full spontaneity.” This definition of the term 
introduced by the author is becoming generally accepted. 

Inter-personal Situation. Translated from the German “Begegnungs Lage,” a 
term coined by Moreno. Translated it means inter-personal situation. 

Metaphysics. The point of view of the creature. 

Metapraxie. A term coined by Moreno. The point of view of the creator; 
the metaphysics of action; the locus of freedom. 

Moment, Category of the. It must be differentiated from the “present.” The 
present is a universal, static and passive category, it is a correlate of every 
experience, so to speak, automatically. As a transition of the past to the 
future it is always there. The present is a formal category in contra- 
distinction from the moment which is dynamic and a creative category; it 
is through a spontaneous-creative process that the formal category of the 
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present attains dynamic meaning, when it turns into a moment. A com- 
pletely automatic and purely mechanical process as for instance the repeti- 
tion of a film, has just as well a “present” as the most intensive creative 
experience. A positive definition of the moment has been secured by 
confronting it on one hand with cultural conserves in their various forms 
and with spontaneity-creativity on the other hand. 


Psychodance 


It is a synthesis of spontaneous dance with Psychodrama, the synthesis of 
all other forms of art, as sculpture, painting, creative writing, etc. with 
Psychodrama opens the way for action as well as group methods. 


Psychodrama. A term coined by Moreno. It means full psycho-realization. 


Under this term are included all the forms of dramatic production in 
which the participants, either actors or spectators, provide: a) the source 
material, b) the production, and c) are the immediate beneficiaries of the 
cathartic effect of the production. Every session is a cooperative, communal 
act: No part of the production is supplied and produced by outsiders. 

Three principle forms are differentiated: 1) the totally spontaneous 
psychodrama, 2) the planned psychodrama and 3) the rehearsed psycho- 
drama. In the first form, the spontaneous psychodrama is at least con- 
sciously, fully unprepared; a conflict is present around which the members 
of the group can develop a session assisted by a director and his auxiliary 
egos. Although extemporaneous, the directorial unit is usually carefully 
organized and trained to handle the situations. The second form, the 
planned psychodrama is extemporaneous at the moment of presentation, 
however very careful planning of the members of the group and of the 
staff of egos may have taken place for days, weeks and even months in 
advance. There are many “degrees” of partial planning, the subjects 
may be left entirely out of the planning, being exposed to the situation 
without previous preparation. On the other hand, the director, egos and 
informants, may plan the details concerning the forthcoming session and 
prepare themselves as to their possible behavior. In another form of 
partial planning the subjects and the audience are unprepared, the only 
planning and prepared unit is the staff, subject and audience are taken by 
surprise. In still another form the audience is a part of the planning pro- 
cedure, often a co-producer, the subjects themselves being left out. There 
is a difference between planning and rehearsing. The rehearsed form gives 
an accurate reproduction of what has been co-produced by the entire 
group previous to the performance itself. Nothing new is created in the 
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moment of presentation. In the third form, the rehearsed psychodrama, a 
specific mental syndrome of a subject or patient is worked out in detail, 
in dialogue form, written up and finally assigned to be acted out by the 
subject with the assistance of a few therapeutic actors, the balance of the 
group becoming the receiving ends of the production; outsiders do not 
take any part in the performances, neither as actors nor as spectators. 
The acting out of a play idea of an individual playwright with the 
assistance of the cast, finally writing and rehearsing it with them, is not 
psychodrama. Similarly a psychological drama “written” by a playwright 
as Ibsen or O’Neill is not psychodrama. Psychodrama can be exploratory, 
preventive, diagnostic, educational, sociological and psychiatric in its 
application. 


Psychomusic 


It is a synthesis of spontaneous music with Psychodrama. 


Physiodrama 


It focuses on the soma; it is a synthesis of physical culture and Psycho- 
drama. The physical condition of the individuals before, during and after 
the production (warming-up process) is measured; it gives diagnostic clues 
for training requirements and provides the setup for retraining. 


Sociodrama. A term coined. by Moreno is similarly subdivided as psycho- 


drama. It is differentiated from a “social drama,” the brain products of an 
individual playwright only vaguely related to the audience and the play- 
wright himself. Otherwise the sub-divisions are spontaneous sociodrama, 
planned sociodrama and rehearsed sociodrama. The difference between 
psychodrama and sociodrama is one of structure and objective. Psycho- 
drama deals with a problem in which a single individual or a group of 
individuals are privately involved. Whereas sociodrama deals with prob- 
lems in which the collective aspect of the problem is put in the foreground, 
the individual’s private relation is put in the background. The two cannot, 
of course, be neatly separated. 


Sociometry is the mathematical study of psychological properties of populations, 


the experimental technique of and the results by application of quantita- 
tive methods. 


Spontaneity is the variable degree of satisfactory response an individual manifests 


in a situation of a variable degree of novelty. The root of this word is the 
Latin sua sponte, meaning of free will. Spontaneity is 1) deviation from 
the “laws of” nature, 2) the matrix of creativity, 3) the locus of the 
self. 
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Spontaneity Quotient. Transl. from the German “Stegreif Quotient,” (both 
coined by the author). 

Spontaneity State. Transl. from the German word “Stegreiflage,” (both coined 
by the author). 

Spontaneity Talent. Talent for spontaneity, transl. from the German “Stegreif- 
eignung” (coined by the author). 

Spontaneity Technique. Transl. from the German “Stegreiftechnique” (both 
coined by the author); includes play technique, transl. from German 
“Spieltechnic.” 

Spontaneity Training. Transl. from the German “Stegreif-Uehbung,” (both 
coined by the author). 

Social Atoms are the smallest units of social organization which human society 
consists. 

Theatre, Legitimate. The audiences of the legitimate theatre and the producers 
(playwrights, actors, etc.) of the drama are unrelated (or only acciden- 
tally). They do not collaborate in the creation of the play. They do not 
collaborate in the presentation of the play. 

The Warming up Process is the operational expression of spontaneity. 

Theometry. Deals with the locus nascendi of ideas and objects. 

Tele is the factor responsible for the degree of reality of social configurations 
as they deviate from chance. Also, the smallest unit of social feeling meas- 
ured by sociometric tests. 

Therapeutic Motion Picture 

It is a synthesis of motion picture and Psychodrama. 
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SUBJECTS INDEX 


Acquaintance Test, 221 


Action 
Counseling, 181-183, 187-195 
Research, 69-70 
Techniques, 145 


Audience Research, 229-230 
Auxiliary Ego, 181 
Beacon Institute, 210-213 


Catharsis 
Abreaction, 7 
Group, 8 
In Learning, 8 
Integration, 7 


Communication, 140-145 


Counseling, 6 
Cultural Conserve, 5 


Experimental Method, 3 
Group Therapy, 181 
Interaction Diagram, 227-228 
Living Newspaper, 93-95 


Psychodrama, 3, 38-44, 139, 180 
Stage, 5 
Guidance, 80-87 


Role, 23-25, 27, 32-36, 129-130 
Diagram, 215-218 
Playing, 47-54, 55, 57, 145-146, 
147-149, 150-158, 159-175 
Test, 96-98, 107, 220 
Therapy, 215-218 


Situation Test, 105-106, 107 
Sociatrist, 95 


Sociodrama, 3, 66, 69, 123, 134-135, 
139, 175-177, 178-179, 232-241 


Sociogram, 219, 222-225 
Authoritative Structure, 222 
Laissez faire Structure, 223 
Sociometric Structure, 224 


Sociometric Test, 72, 220 

Sociometry, 66, 69, 78 

Spontaneity, 3-4 
Learning, 3-7, 19-21 
Of the Individual, 8 
Of the Masses, 8 


Test, 96-98, 107 
Training, 186 


Teaching, definition of, 9-10 
Tele, 231 


Warming up Process, 184 
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ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 


Of SOCIATRY, Journal of Group and Intergroup Therapy published quar- 
terly at Beacon, New York for October 1, 1948, State of New York, County 
of Dutchess. before me a Notary Public, in and for the State and county afore- 
said, personally appeared J. L. Moreno, who having, been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of the Sociatry, Journal of 
Group and Intergroup Therapy, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if 
a daily, weekly, seim-weekly or tri-weekly newspaper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the acts of March 3, 1933, and 
July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations), printed on the 
reverse of this form to wit. 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, | 


editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Beacon House, Inc., Beacon, 
New York; Editor, J. L. Moreno, Beacon, New York; Managing Editor, Zerka 
7 Beacon, New York; Business Manager, Zerka Toeman, Beacon, New 
ork. 


2. That the owner is: J. L. Moreno, Beacon, New York. 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) — None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affi- 
ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
tha of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


Beacon House, Inc., J. L. Moreno, Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd day of May, 1949. 


Warren C. Taylor 
(My commission expires March 30, 1951) 
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— ANNOUNCEMENTS — 


Annual Meeting, American Sociometric Association 
The meeting will take place at the Hotel Commodore and Sociometric 


Institute, New York City, April 22, 23, and 24, 1949. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 22nd, 1949 


8:45 P. M.—Demonstration of Psychodrama, SocioMETRic INSTITUTE, 
101 Park Avenue, New York. (One block from the Commodore Hotel) 


Directed by J. L. Moreno 


Special arrangements are to be made for the attendance of this session. 
Contact the Institute in advance for further information. Members of 
the American Sociometric Association are cordially invited to attend this 
psychodrama session as guests of the Sociometric Institute. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 23rd, 1949 
Hotel Commodore, New York 
Club Suite, Third Floor 
9:00 - 9:30 A. M.—Registration for American Sociometric Association 
Meeting 
9:00 - 11:00 A. M.—Registration for Luncheon Meeting, tickets to be 
picked up at Registration desk in advance 
Club Suite, Third Floor 
9:30 - 10:45 A.M.—Sociometry and Anthropology 
Moderator: Charles P. Loomis, Michigan State College 
“Sociometric Grouping of Independent Peasant Farmers 
— to Those of Plantation Workers in Costa 
ca 
Bernard W. Aginsky, College of the City of New York 
“Anthropology and Psychodrama” 
Margaret Mead, American Museum of Natural History 
“Anthropology and Sociometry” 
Club Suite, Third Floor 
11:00 A. M.—12:15 P. M.—Current Research in Sociometry 
Moderator: pies 5 Maller, Study of Health Needs in New York 
er of Sociometric Research” 


John Q. Stewart, Princeton University 
“Current Developments in Social Physics” 
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Frank A. Stewart, Time Magazine 
“Sociometry and the Open Community” 


Joan H. Criswell, Department of the Navy 
“Development of Sociometric Statistics” 
SATURDAY, APRIL 23rd, 1949 


Club Suite, Third Floor 
12:30 - 2:30 P. M.—Luncheon Meeting, Sociometry and Education 
Moderator: J. L. Moreno, Sociometric Institute 
Leona M. Ker: :tter, New York University 


“Sociogram of Social Atoms in the Educational Process” 


Ronald Levy, Roosevelt College 
“Sociometric Approach to Teacher Training” 
Ralph B. Spence, New York State Department of Edu- 


cation 
“Sociometry and Sociodrama in Adult Education” 
Discussion: Frederic M. Thrasher, New York University 
Louis E. Raths, New York University 


Guests: Jacob Greenberg, New York City Schools 
Fritz Leuchs, New York City Schools 
Mary Riley, New York City Schools 
Nathaniel Kaplan, Board of Education of the City of 
New York 


Club Suite, Third Floor 
2:45 - 3:45 P. M.—Sociometry and Community Relations 
Moderator: Helen H. Jennings, Sociometric Institute 
“Sociometry and Community Relations” 
Martin Chworowsky, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 
“Sociometric Experience: Its Subjective Aspect” 
Herbert K. Walther, Denver University 
“Sociodrama in Teacher Education” 
Club Suite, Third Floor 
4:00 - 5:00 P. M.—Sociometry, Group Psychotherapy and Sociatry 
Moderator: Zerka Toeman, Sociometric Institute 
“The Role Process in Group Psychotherapy” 
Robert Badinter 
“Classification of Leadership” 


Paul Cornyetz, Brooklyn College 
“Psychodramatic Approach to Personality Diagnosis” 
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Joseph I. Meiers, 
“Dynamic Sociometry Applied” 


Discussion: J. L. Moreno, Sociometric Institute 
SATURDAY, APRIL 23rd, 1949 
Club Suite, Third Floor 


5:00 - 6:00 P. M—Business and Membership Meeting 


Club Suite, Third Floor 


9:00 - 11:00 P. M.—Sociodrama, A Demonstration by J. L. Moreno (In- 
stead of a Presidential Address) 


Discussion from the floor. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 24th, 1949 


SocIOMETRIc INsTITUTE, 101 Park Avenue, New York 
(One block from the Commodore Hotel) 
2:15 - 4:45 P.M.—Practical Symposium of Sociometry 


Leona Kerstetter, New York University 


“Introduction of the Psychodrama Theatre, Its Func- 
tion in the Treatment of Marriage and Family Relations” 


Helen J. Jennings, Sociometric Institute 


“Demonstration and Explanation of Sociometric Charts; 
The Building of a Sociogram; Psychological Geography 
of a Community” 
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MORENO INSTITUTE 


Part Scholarships Available — Special Rates for Veterans | 

The Institutes of Beacon and New York have organized facilities for the | 
enrollment of one hundred students for the course during the coming year. 

All students are to receive instruction and training in sociatry, socio- and 

) 


psychodrama, sociometry and group psychotherapy, covering among others the 
fields of: Nursery School, Child Guidance, Public School Education, Juvenile 
Delinquency, Speech Disorders, Intercultural Relations, Leadership Training, 
Family and Marriage Problems, Music Therapy, Therapeutic Films, Rehabilita- 
tion of the Returned Soldiers and their Families, Political and Labor Conflicts, 
Community and Religious Problems. 

The objectives are: (a) Training of directors of psychodrama, sociodrama 
and group psychotherapy in the conducting of sessions; (b) Training auxiliary 
egos (therapeutic and research actors), of group interviewers and group lec- 
urers; (c) Training of social analysts in clinical and actual situations; (d) Sem- 
inars covering the fields of psychodrama, sociodrama, sociometry, group psycho- 
therapy and therapeutic motion pictures; (e) Research and field projects in 
psychodrama and group psychotherapy, with study of methods and analyzing 
and classifying psychodrama, sociodrama and sociometric materials. 

Teaching and training will be given jointly at the auditorium of the New 
York Institute and at the Therapeutic Theatre of the Moreno Clinic. 


Students fall under two categories: Category A: The Beacon Group- 
Enrollment in this group is limited to 30 students. Classes and sessions begin 
on June Ist and last for 5 months, until October 31st. Students of this group 
receive their room, board and training at the Psychodramatic Institute at 
Beacon, New York. The fee for students of this group is $60.00 per week, 
$240.00 for a four weeks’ stay. Directorial work is part of the training of this 
group. Application for enrollment in this group should be in our hands by 
May 15th, with registration fee of $5.00. Members of the Beacon group may 
attend New York sessions at a small additional expense. 

B: The New York Group-Students live in New: York (those who have 
private residence) or commute from out of town and attend the classes at the 
New York Institute at 101 Park Avenue. These courses may be arranged 
throughout the year. For this group sessions and classes are given 3 times a week 
in the late afternoon and evening, so that they are able to pursue a professional 
occupation during the day, or other academic studies. The full enrollment 
capacity of this group is 80 students. The weekly tuition fee is $20.00, the fee 
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for a 12 weeks’ course is $240.00; with additional training in directorial capac- 
ity the fee runs to $360.00. There are a number of half scholarships available. 
Students who qualify for and obtain such scholarships pay half the tuition for 
the 12 weeks’ course, $120.00 and $180.00 respectively. New York students 
may attend week-end sessions at Beacon, N. Y., staying at the Beacon Institute 
for the week-end if room is available, for an additional fee. Such a week-end 
training is meant especially for students interested in directorial techniques and 
work with mental patients. All students are required to pay a registration fee 
of $5.00 in advance. 

J. L. Moreno, M. D., Director of the Psychodramatic Institute in Beacon 
and New York City, assisted by a staff of instructors, will conduct the seminars 
and sessions. Students will be permitted to use the library at the Psychodramatic 
Institute. Every student is expected to formulate and work out a research pro- 
ject related to his own field of application, under guidance. Upon completion 
of the course every student will obtain an official acknowledgement from the 
director as to the duration of the course and the accomplishments of the student. 

Students interested in training courses may file their application at any 
time. 

In the course of the training period several three-day, holiday week-end 
conferences take place. Arrangements can be made for the Conferences inde- 
pendently from the training course. Fee for room, board and attendance of all 
sessions: $35.00. For further information write to: Moreno Institute, Beacon, 
New York. 


ENROLLMENT CARD FOR STUDENTS 
PsyCHODRAMATIC INSTITUTE 


I enroll for a weeks training course at 
Beacon, New York 


from till 


and enclose herewith the registration fee of $5.00. 


Name in full (please print) 
Address 
Fill in, tear off and mail to Moreno Institute, Beacon, New York 
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The Psychiatric Quarterly 


Newton Bigelow, M, D., Editor 
In the Issue of July 1948 


HART, “Sublimation and Aggression”; DOAN & HUSTON, “Electric 
Shock During Pregnancy”; BARBARA, “A Preliminary Report of 
the Value of Pentothal Sodium as a Prognostic Aid in 40 Mental 
Patients”; RAMSEY, “Attitudes and Opinions Concerning Mental 
Illness”; PLEASURE, “Tuberculosis in a Mental Hospital’; 
SCHNECK, “Sleep Paralysis: Psychodynamics”’; SIEGAL, “Psy- 
chogenic and Organic Determinants and Their Evaluation in the 
Dyskinesias”; BERGLER, “Further Studies on Beating Fantasies” ; 
KARLAN & HELLER, “Post-traumatic Syndrome”; MALZBERG, 
“A Statistical Study of Patients in the New York Civil State Hos- 

itals, April 1, 1947”; NUSSBAUM & CHAREN, “Outpatient 

eatment of Pre-psychotic and Post-psychotic Veterans in a Men- 

tal Hygiene Clinic”; SURATT, “Combat Psychiatry in an Infantry 
Division.” 

THE PSYCHIATRIC QUARTERLY is the official publication of the 

New York State Department of Mental Hygiene. $4.00 a year in 

U. S. and possessions; $4.50 elsewhere. The State Hospitals Press, 


Utica, N. Y. 


A Psychiatric Word Book 


By Richard H. Hutchings, M. D. 


Revised and Enlarged Seventh Edition, 1948 
(Now in Third Printing) 


This pocket lexicon of terms employed in psychiatry, psychoanalysis 
and allied disciplines sold more than 12,000 copies in previous edi- 
tions. The seventh edition, April, 1948, has been’ thoroughly revised 
and considerably enlarged. The type has been entirely reset, some 
150 new terms have been defined and many others have been revised 
or reworded for greater clarity. 255 pages. Gold stamped, ruby, 
waterproof cloth, semi-flexible binding. 

Price $1.50 Postpaid 


THE STATE HOSPITALS PRESS, Utica, N. Y. 
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NEW REVISED EDITION 


ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


WHO SHALL SURVIVE 


A NEW APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM 
OF INTERHUMAN RELATIONS 


by 
J. L. MorENo 


With a New Introduction 
“SOCIOMETRY, PAST AND PRESENT” 
Over 120 Colored Charts and Illustrations 

Nearly 500 Pages 


Price $7.00 


AVAILABLE SPRING, 1950 


BEACON HOUSE 


PUBLISHERS 


101 Park Avenue - New York 17,N. Y. 


Send Orders to Box 311, Beacon, New York 
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SOCIOMETRY 


A Journal of 
Inter-Personal Relations 


1937 - 1949 
TWELFTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


The First Journal of Inter-Personal Relations 


SUBSCRIPTION $6.00 YEARLY Foreicn Postace $1.00 ADDITIONAL 


CurRENT SINGLE IssuEs $2.50 


Make Checks Payable to Beacon House Inc. 
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